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it as accurate as posaibla 

Far the favooiable reception this translation has 
met with from the press and the public, I feel much 
indetited. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Th» Uttorlia miglit plau blmialT for & giran period, uj * wiIm of tgta, 
or In the humui aosl, or Tltli niaa partlcuUr people ; lie might 
■tndy, dsecribe, relate, kU tlie eTsnte, all the tmufiinnBtlODa, all tha 
molntions vhich luul Iwen aooompliihed !n the iatenul man ; and 
«hea he had flnlihsd hia mnk, he vonld hara ■ hlitorr of oi*iliaa- 
Uan amongit the people and In the period ha hod nelacted. — Quacft, 
OMiitaHo* fH AtnjK, p. 2{S. 

HiSTORT has been transformed, within a htindred yeaia 
in Gennaoy, within sixty years in France, and tli&t by 
the stndy of their literatures. 

It was perceived that a literary work is not a mere 
iudiTidnal play of imagination, tlie isolated caprice of 
an excited brain, but a tranacript of contempoiaiy 
manners, a manifestation of a certain kind of mind. It 
was concluded that we might recover, &om the monu- 
mente of liteiatore, a knowledge of the manner in which 
men thought and felt centuries ago. The attempt was 
made, and it succeeded. 

Pondering on these modes of feeling and thought, 
men decided that they were facts of the highest kind. 
They saw that these facta bore reference to the most 
important occurrences, that they explained and were 
explained by them, that it was necessary thenceforth 
to give them a rank, and a most important rank, in his- 
tory. This rank they have received, and from that 
moment history has undergone a complete change : in 
its subject-matter, its system, its machinery, the appre- 
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S INTEODUOTION. 

ciation of lavs and of causea. It is this change, auch 
as it is and most be, that we shall here endeavour to 
exhibit. 

L 
^irto*"" "What is your first remark on turning over the great, 
^» ^ stiff leaves of a folio, the yellow sheets of a maouBcript, 
' * '^'mioL — * poem, a code of laws, a confession of faith ? This, 
u iiiibis you say, did not come into existence all aJone. It is but 
a mould, like a fossil shell, an imprint, like one of Uiose 
shapes embossed in stone t^ an animal which lived and 
perished. Under the shell there was au animal, and 
behind the document there was a man. Why do you 
study the shell, except to brii^ before you the animal } 
So you study the document only to know the man. The 
shdl and the document are lifeless wrecks, valuable only 
as a clue to the entire and living existence. We must get 
hold of this existence, endeavour to re-create it It is a 
mutake to study the document^ as if it were isolated. 
This wwe to treat things like a simple schdar, to &11 
into the error of the bibliomaniac Neither mythology 
nor languages exist in themselves ; but only men, who 
arrange words and imf^ry according to the necessities 
of their oigans and the original bent of their intellects. 
A dogma is nothii^ in it^lf ; look at the people who 
have made it, — a p(atrait, for instance, of the sixteenth 
cantuiy, say the stem powerful face of an English arch- 
bishop or martyr. NotJiing exists except through some 
individual man ; it is this individual with whom we 
must become acquainted. When we have established 
the parentage of dc^mas, or the dassiScation of poema, 
or the progress of constitutions, or the transformation of 
idioms, we have only cleared the soil : genuine history 
is brought into existence only when the historian begins 
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INTRODUCTIOK. 3 

to oniaTel, scioaa Uie lapse of tiiue, the livii^ man, 
toiling, impassioned, entrenched in his customs, with 
his voice and features, his gestures and his dress, distinct 
and complete as he from whom we have just parted in 
the street Let ua endeavour, then, to annihilate as 
tat as possible this great interval of time, which prevents 
ns fiom seeing man with our eyes, with the eyes of our 
head. What have we under the fair ^azed pages of e 
modem poem ? A modem poet, who has studied and 
travelled, a man lilce Alfred de Musset, Yictor Hugo, 
Lamartine, or Heine, in a black coat and gloves, wel- 
comed by the ladies, and making every evening his fifty 
bows and his score of bon-mots in society, readii^ the 
papers in the moming, lodging as a rule on a second 
floor ; not over gay, because he has nerves, and especi- 
ally because, in thia dense democracy where we choke 
one another, the discredit of the dignities of office has 
exaggerated his pretensions while increasing his im- 
portance, and because the keenness of his feelings in 
general disposes him somewhat to believe himself a 
deity. This is what we take note of under modem 
Meditations or Sonnets. Even so, under a tragedy of 
the seventeenth century we have a poet, like Bacine 
for instance, el^ant, staid, a courtier, a fine talker, 
with a majestic wig and ribboned shoes, at heart a 
royalist and a Chnstian, who says, " God has been so 
gracious to me, that in whatever company I find my- 
self I never have occasion to blush for the gospel or the 
king ;"^ clever at entertaining the prince, and rendering 

1 Haiy WoUstonecnft, in her HuUnicaZ and itoral Fiao of Uu 
French Sepoliaion, p. 2B, ajM, in qnoting thU passage, " Wlist could 
be expected from the comiMr irlio could write in these tenns to iradamp 
de MaiuteaotL" — T& 
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4 INTRODTJOnON. 

for him into good Frendi tJie " old French of Amyot ;" 
Teiy respectful to the great, always " knoviug his.place;" 
as assiduons and reaerved at Marly as at Tetsaillea, 
amidst the r^ular pleasures of polished and ornate 
nature, amidst Uie salutations, graces, aiis, and fopperies 
of the braided lords, who rose early in the morning to 
obtain the promise of being appointed to some of&ce in 
case of the death of the present holder, and amongst 
charming ladies who count their genealogies on their 
fingers in order to obtain the right of sitting down in the 
presence of the King or Queen. On that head consult 
St. Simon and the engravings of P^reUe, as for the 
present age you have consulted Balzac and the watei> 
colours of Eugtoe Lami Similarly, vhen we read a 
Oreek tragedy, our first care should be to realiae to 
ourselves the Greeks, tiiat is, the men who live half 
,naked, in the gymnasia, or in the public squares, under 
a glowing aky, face to face with the most beautiful and 
the most noble landscapes, bent on maJdng their bodies 
Mie and strong, on conversing, disousBing, voting, carry- 
ing on patriotic piracies, nevratheleas 1&^ and temperate, 
with three urns for t^eir furniture, two anchovies in a 
jar of oil for their food, waited on by slaves, so as to 
give them leisure to cultivate their understanding and 
exercise their limbs, with no desire beyond that of having 
the most beautiful town, the most beautiful procesaions, 
the most beautiful ideas, the most beautiful men. On 
this subject, a statue such as the Heleager or the Theseus 
of the Parthenon, or still more, the sight of the Mediter- 
ranean, bine and lostrous as a silken tonic, and the islands 
that stud it with their massive marble outlines : add 
to Uiese twenty select phrases from Plato and Aristo- 
phanes, and they will teach you much more than a multi- 
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INTRODirCTION. 6 

tode of diaseoiatioiis and commentanea. And so again, in 
Older to onderstand an Indian Purana, 1x^ by imagin- 
ing to yooraelf the father of a family, who, " having seen 
a son on his son's knees," retires, according to the law, 
into solitude, with an axe and a pitcher under a banyan 
tree, by the brook-aide, talks no more, adds fast to 
last, dwells naked between four fires, and under that 
terrible sun, which devoars and renews without end 
all things living ; who, for weeks at a time, fixes his 
imagination fiiet upon the feet of Brahma, next upon 
his kaee, next upon his thigh, next upon his navel, 
and ao on, untH, beneath tJxe strain of this intense 
meditation, halliicinationa begin to appear, until all 
the forms of existence, mingled and transformed the 
one with the other, quaver before a sight dazzled and 
giddy, until the motionless man, catching in his breath, 
with fixed gaze, beholds the universe vanishing like a 
smoke in the univeraal void of Being into which he 
hopes to be absorbed. To this end a voyage to India 
would be the best instructor ; or for want of better, 
the accounts of travellers, books of geography, botany, 
ethnology, will serve their turn. In each case the 
search must be the same. Language, l^alatiouj 
deeds, are only abstract thii^ : the complete thing 
is the man who acts, the man corporeal and visible, 
who eata, walks, fights, labours. Leave aside the 
theory and the mechanism of constitutions, religions 
and their systems, and try to see men in their work- 
shops, ia l^eir ofBces, in their fields, with their sky 
and soil, their houses, their dress, cultivations, meals, 
as you do when, landing in England or Italy, you look 
at faces and motions, roads and inns, a citizen taking 
his iralk, 6 workman drinking. Our great care should 
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be to supply as rnnch bs possible the want of present, 
personal, direct, and sensible observation which we can 
no longer practise ; for it is the only means of knowing 
men. Let us make the past present : in order to judge 
of a thing, it most be before ns ; there is no experience in 
respect ^ what is absent Doubtless this reconstruc- 
tion is always incomplete ; it can produce only incom- 
plete judgments ; but that we cannot help. It is better 
to have an imperfect knowledge than none at all ; and 
there is no other means of acquainting ouxselvea ap- 
proximately with the events of other days, than to see 
approximately the men of other days. 

This is the first step in history ; it was made in 
Europe at the revival of imagination, toward tiie close 
of the last century, by Leasing and Walter Scott ; a little 
later in france, by CShateanbriand, Augnstin Thierry, 
Michelet, and otiiers. And now for the second step. 



n. 

When yon consider with your eyes the visible man, 
what do you look for ? The man invisible, l^e words 
whioli enter your ears, the gestures, the motions of his 
I- head, the clothes he wears, visible acta and deeds of 
every kind, are expreseions merely ; somewhat is revealed 
beneath them, and that is a souL An inner man is con- 
cealed beneath the outer man ; the second does but 
reveal the firat Yon look at his house, furniture, dress ; 
and that in order to discover in them the marks of his 
habits and tastes, the d^ree of his refinement or 
roeticity, his extravagance or his eccaiomy, his stupidity 
or his acutenesB. Yon listen to hie conversation, and 
you note the inflexions of his voice, the changes in hia 
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attitudes ; and that in otder to judge of his viyEicit7, Ma 
Bdf-foigetfuhieati or his gaiety, hia enaigy or his cod- 
straiot. You consider his writings, his artistic produc- 
tions, his business transactions or political ventures; 
and that in order to measure the scope and limits of 
his intelligence, his inventiveness, his coolness, to find 
out the Older, die character, the general force of his 
ideas, the mode in -which he thinks and resolves. All 
these externals are hut avenues convergii^ towards a 
centre ; you enter them simply in order to reach tiiat 
centre ; and that centre is the genuine man, I mean 
that mass of faculties and feelings which are the inner 
man. We have reached a new world, which is infinite, 
because every action which we see involvea an infinite 
association of reasonings, emotions, sensations new and ' 
old, whidi have served to bring it to lights and which, 
like great rocks deep-seated in the ground, find in it 
their end and their level This underworld is a new 
sabject-matter, proper to the historian. If his critical 
education is sufficient, he can lay bare, under every 
detail of architecture, every stroke in a picture, every 
phrase in a writing, the special sensation whence detail, 
stroke, or phrase had issue ; he is present at the drama 
which waa enacted in the eoul of artist or writer ; the 
choice of a word, the brevity or length of a sentence, the 
nature of a metaphor, the accent of a verse, the devel- 
opment of an argument— everything is a symbol to 
him ; while his eyes read the text, his soul and mind 
pursue the continuous development and the evercbanging 
soccession of the emotions and conceptions out of which 
the text has i^nmg : in short, he works out its psychology. 
If you would observe this operation, consider the origin- 
ator and model of all grand contemporary culture Goethe^ 
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vho, Wore Ttiting I^Ugenia, emplc^ed day after day in 
makmg drawings of the most finialied statoes, and who 
at last, his eyes filled with the noble fonns of ancient 
scenery, his mind penetrated by the harmoniouB loveli- 
ness of antique life, succeeded in reproducing bo emctly 
in himself the habits and peculiarities of the Greek 
imagination, that he giyes us almost the twin sister of 
the Antigone of Sophocles, and the goddesses of Phidias. 
This precise and proved interpretation of past sensa- 
tions has given to history, in our days, a second birth ; 
hardly anytiiing of the sort was known to the preceding 
centniy. Th^ thought men of every race and century 
were all but identical ; the Greek, the barbarian, the 
Hindoo, the man of the Senaissance, and the man of 
the e^teenth century, as if they had been turned out 
of a common mould ; and all in conformity to a certain 
abstract conception, which served for the whole human 
race. They knew man, but not men ; Uiey had not 
penetrated to the soul ; tiiey had not seen the infinite 
diversity and marvellous complexity of souls ; they did 
not know that the moral constitution of a people or an 
age is as particular and distinct as the physical structure 
of a family of plants or an order of ftnimala JT^ow-a- 
days, histoty, like zoology, has found its anatomy; and 
whatever the branch of history to which you devote your- 
self, philolc^, linguistic lore, mythology, it is by these 
means you must strive to produce new fruit. Amid 
so many writers who, since the time of Herder, OttMed 
MUller, and Goethe, have continued and still improve 
this great method, let the reader consider only two his- 
torians and two works, Carlyle's OromvxU, and Saint«- 
Beuve's Port-Boyai: he will see with what fiiimesa, 
exBOtness, depth of insight, a man may discover a soul 
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beneaA Ua actions and ito works ; how behind the old 
gaieral, in place of a -rulgar hypocritical achemer, ve re> 
cover a maD troabled with the obacuie reveriea of a 
melancholic imagination, but with practical instincts and 
ftcnlties, "F-nglinh to the core, strange and incomprehen- 
aiUe to one who has not studied the climate and the race ; 
how, with abont a hnndred meagre letters and a score of 
motilated speeches, we may follow him &om his farm 
and team, to the general's tent and t« the Protector's 
throne, in his transmatation and development, in his 
pricks of conscience and his political sag8cit7, nntil the 
machinery of his mind and actions becomes visible, and 
the inner tragedy, ever changing and renewed, whi(^ 
exercised this great, HarHing sool, passes, like one of 
Shakspeare's, tbroi^ the sonl of the looker-on. He 
will see (in the othra case) how, behind the squabbles 
of the monastery, or the contmnacies of nuns, he may 
find a great province of human psycholt^ ; how about 
fifty characters, that had been buried under the uni- 
formity of a circumspect narrative, reappear in the light - 
of day, each with its own specialty and its countless 
diversities ; how, beneath theological disquisitions and 
monotonous sermons, we can unearth the beatings of 
living hearts, Uie convulsions and apathies of monastic 
life, the nnforeseen reassertionB and wavy turmoil of 
nature, the inroads of surrounding worldlineas, the inter- 
mittent victories of grace, vrith such a variety of lights 
and shades, that the most exhanstive description and the 
most elastic style can hardly gather the inexhanstible 
harvest, which the critic has caused to spring up on this 
abandoned field. And so it is throughout Gennany, 
with its genius so pliant, so comprehensive, so apt for 
tranaformatdon, so wall calculated to reproduce the moat 
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remote and auomalonB couditionB of bximau thought ; 
England, with its intellect so precise, so trell calculated 
to giapple closely mtb moral qnestions, to render them 
exact by figurea, weights and measures, gec^rapfay, statis- 
ticB, 1^ quotation and by common sense ; France, witli 
her Parisian culture, with her drawing-room manners, 
with her untiling analysis c£ characters and actions, her 
irony so ready to hit npon a weakness, her finesse so 
practised in the discrimination of shades of thought; — 
all have worked the same soil, and we b^u to undet- 
stAnd ^at there is no r^on of history where it is not 
imperative to till this deep level, if we would see a 
serviceable harvest rise between the furrowa 

This is the second at«p ; we are in a fair way to its 
completion. It is the fit work of the contemporary 
critic No one has done it so justly and grandly as 
Sainte-Beuve : in this respect we are all hia pupils ; his 
method has revolutionised, in our days, in books, and 
even in newspapers, every kind of literary, of philosophi- 
cal and reL^ous criticism. From it we must set out in 
order to b«^ the further development I have more 
than once endeavoured to indicate this development; 
there is here, in my mind, a new path open to history, 
and I will try to describe it more in detail. 

III. 

Sdttt'ii. When you have observed and noted in man one, 
ttonioftba two, t^irce, then a multitude of eensations, does this 
tuub nun Biiffice, OT docs youi knowledge appear complete 7 Is 
h»»BUi«ir Psychology only a series of observations? No; here 
uin gBBomi as elsewhere we must search out the causes after we 
QH^utd ^^^ collected the facts. No matter if the facta be 
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physical oi moral, they all have thdir causes ; Uiera is 
a cause for ambitioa, for courage, for truth, as there 
is for digestion, for muscular movemeut, for animal 
heat Yiee and virtue axe products, like Titriol and 
sugar ; and every complex phenomenon arises &om other 
more simple phenomena on which it hangs. Let us 
then seek the simple phenomena for mcffal qualities, as 
ve seek them for physical qualities ; and let us take 
the first fact that presents itself: for example, religious 
music, that of a Protestant Church. There is an inner 
cause which has turned the spirit of the faithful toward 
these grave and monotonoua melodies, a cause broader 
than its effect ; I mean the general idea of the true, ez- 
ternal woiship which man owes to Ood. It is this which 
has modelled the architecture of Protestant places of 
woiship, Uirown domi the statues, removed the pictures, 
destroyed the ornaments, curtailed the ceremonies, shut 
up the worshippers in high pews which prevent them 
fnon seeii^ anything, and r^ulated tiie thousand details 
of decoration, posture, and- general externals. This 
again comes from another more general cause, the idea 
of human conduct in all ita comprehensiveness, in- 
ternal and external, prayers, actions, duties of every 
kind which man owes to Ood ; it is this which has 
enthroned the doctrine of grace, lowered the status 
of the clergy, transformed the sacramente, suppressed 
various practices, and changed religion from a discipline 
to a morality. This second idea in its turn depends 
upon a third still more general, that of moral perfection, 
such as ia met with in the perfect God, the unerrii^ 
judge, the stem watcher of souls, before whom every 
Boul is siufol, worthy of punishment, incapable of virtue 
or salvation, exc^t by the power of conscience which 
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He calls taitii, and the reneTal of heart which He pio~ 
duces. That is the master idea, vhidb consists is 
eiectii^ duty into an absolute king of human life, and 
in prostrating all ideal models before a moral model 
H^« we track the root of iban ; for to explain this 
conception it is necessaiy to consider the race itself, 
the German and Northman, the structure of his cha- 
racter and mind, his general prooesses of thought 
and feeling, the sluggishness and coldness of sensation 
which prerent bis falling easily and headlong under 
the sway of pleasure, the bluntuess of his taste, the 
izregularity and revolutions of his conception, which 
arrest in him the birth of fair dispoaitions and harmoni- 
ous forms, the disdain of appearances, the desire for truth, 
the attachment to hare and abstract ideas, which develop 
in him conscience, at the expense of all else. There 
the search is at an end ; we have arrived at a primitive 
disposition ; at a feature peculiar to aJl the sensations, 
and to all the conceptions of a century or a race, at a par- 
ticularity iniseparabla &om all the motions of hie intellect 
and his heart Here lie the grand causes, for they are 
the universal and permanent causes, present at every 
moment and in every case, everywhere and always 
acting, indestructible, and finally infallibly supreme, 
since the accidents which thwart them, b^g limited 
and partial, end by yielding to the dull and incessant 
repetition of their efforts ; in such a manner that the 
general structure of things, and the grand features of 
events, axe their work ; and religions, philosophies, 
poetries, industries, the framework of society and of 
&milies, are in fact only the imprints stamped by theii 
veal 
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There ie, then, a STstem in human sentiments and cuaf okmi 
ideas : and this system has for its motive power certain ^^"^^J^ 
general traits, certain chaiacteristiGS of the intellect and ThsiThbitai' 
the heart common to men of one race, age, or country. "* '"""■ 
As in mineralogy the crysteds, however diverse, sprii^ 
Irom certain simple physical fonos, so in hiatoiy, civilis- 
ations, however diverse, are derived from certain simple 
spiritual forms. The one are explained by a primitive 
geometrical element, as the others are by a primitive 
psychological element. In order to master the dassifi- 
cation of mineralogical e^tems, we must first consider 
a r^nlar and general solid, ite sides and angles, and 
observe in this the numberless transformations of which 
it is capable So, if you would realise the system of 
historical varieties, consider first a hnman soul generally, 
with its two or three fundamental faculties, and in this 
compendium you will perceive the principal forms which 
it can present. Aiter all, this kind of ideal picture, 
geometrical as well as paycholc^cal, is not very complex, 
and we speedily see the limits of the outline in which 
civilisationB, like crystals, are constrained to exist 

What is really the mental stracture of man 1 Images 
or representations of things, which float within him, 
exist for a time, are effaced, and return again, after he 
lias been looking upon a tree, an animal, any visible 
object. This is the subject-matter, the development 
whereof is doable, either speculative or practical, accord^ 
ing as the representations resolve themselves into a 
general conception or an active resolution. Here we have 
the whole of man in an abridgment ; and in this limited 
circle human diversities meet, sometimes in the womb 
of the primordial matter, sometimes in the twoft^ 
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priinoTdial devdopment However minate in their 
elements, they are enormous in the ^gn^te, and 
the least alteration in the factoia produces vast altera- 
tion in the Tesidta According aa the representa- 
tion is clear and ae it were punched out or confused 
and faintly defined, according as it embraces a great 
or small numbo^ of the characteristics of the object, 
according as it is violent and accompanied by impulses, 
or quiet and sniroimded by calm, all the operations 
and processes of the human machine axe transformed. 
3o, again, accordii^ as tdie ulterior development of the 
representation varies, the vhole human developm^t 
varies. If the general conception in which it results 
is a mere dry notation (in Chinese fashion), language 
becomes a sort of algebra, religion and poetry dwindle, 
philosophy is reduced to a kind of moral and practical 
common sense, science to a collection of utilitarian 
formulas, classifications, mnemonics, and the whole in- 
tellect takes a positive bent If, on the contrary, the 
general representation in which the conception results 
is a poetical and figurative creation, a living symbol, as 
among the Aryan races, language becomes a sort of deli- 
cately-shaded and coloured epic poem, in which every 
word is a person, poetry and religion assume a magnifi- 
cent and inexhaustible grandeur, metaphysics are widdy 
and subtly developed, without regard to positive appli- 
cations ; the whole intellect, in spite of the inevitable 
deviations and shortcomings of its effort, is smitten 
with the beautiful and the sublime, and conceives an 
ideal capable by its nobleness and its harmony of 
rallying round it the tenderness and enthusiasm of the 
human race. If, again, the general conception in which 
the representation results is poetical but not graduated ; 
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if man anlTes at it not "by an muntennpted gradation, 
bat by a quick intuition ; if the original operation ifl 
not a regular development, bat a violent explouoD, — 
then, ae with the Semitic racos, metaphysics are absent, 
religion conceives God only as a king solitary and de- 
vouring, science cannot grow, the intellect is too r^d 
and unbending to reproduce the delicate operations of 
nature, poetry can give birth only to vehement and 
grandiose ezdamatdons, language cannot unfold tiie web 
of aigument and of eloquence, man is reduced to a lyric 
enthusiasm, an onchecked passion, a fanatical and limited 
action. In this interval between the particular repro- 
sentatioQ and the universal conception are found the 
germs of the greatest human differences. Some raceft, 
as the classical, pass tzom the first to the second by a 
graduated scale of ideas, r^ulatly arranged, and geneial 
by degrees ; others, as the Germanic, trayerse the same 
ground by leaps, without uniformity, after vague and 
prolonged groping. Some, like the Bomana and English, 
halt at the first st^e; others, like the Hindoos and 
Germans, mount to the last If, f^ain, after consider- 
ing the passage from the representation to the idea, we 
consider that fiora the representation to the resolution, 
we find elemeniaiy difTerences of the like importance 
and the like order, according as the impression is sharp, 
as in southern climates, or dull, as in northern ; accord- 
ing as it results in instant action, as among barbarians, 
or alowly, as in civilised nations ; as it is capable or not 
of growth, inequality, persistence, and relations. The 
whole network of human passions, the chances of peace 
and public seciuity, tiie sources of labour and action, 
spring &om hence. Such is the case with all primordial 
difTerences : their issues embrace an entire civilisation ; 
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and we may ctnapare them to those algebraical fonuoloa 
whidi, in a aairoT limit, contain in advance the whole 
curve of which they fonn the law. Kot that this kw 
ia alwajra developed to its issne ; there are perturbing 
forces ; but vheo it Ib so, it ia not that the law waa false, 
but that it was not single. New elements become 
minted with the old ; great forces from without counter- 
act the primitive. The race emigrates, like the Aryan, 
and the change of climate has altered in its case the 
whole economy, intelligence, and organisation of society. 
The people has been conquered, like the Saxon Dation, 
and a new political structure has imposed on it customs, 
capacities, and indinataons which it had not. The 
nation has installed itself in the midst of a conquered 
people, downtrodden and threatening, like the andent 
Spartans; and the necessity of living like troops in 
the £eld has violently distorted in an unique diraction 
the whole moral and social constitution. In each case, 
the mechanism of human history is the same. We 
contiuQally find, as the original mainspring, some very 
general disposition of mind and soul, innate and ap- 
pended by niUwie to the race, or acquired and produced 
by some circnmstance acting upon the race. These 
mainsprings, once admitted, produce their effect gradu- 
ally : I mean that after some centuries they bring the 
nation into a new conditioD, religions, literary, social, 
economic ; a new condition which, combined with their 
renewed effort, produces another condition, sometimes 
good, sometimes bad, sometimes slowly, sometimes 
quickly, and so forth ; so that we may regard the whole 
progress of each distinct civiliBation as the effect of a 
permauent force which, at every stage, varies its opem- 
ti(m by modifying the circumstances of its action. 
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Three diiferent sources contribute to produce this Tbs tiuw 
elementary moral state — eace, aDaaouKDlNGS, and ^^T-T 
EPOCH. "What we call the race are the innate and here- ^*°*- 
dltaiy dispositdons which man brings with bim into the 
world, and which, as a rule, are united with the marked 
differences in the temperament and structure of the body. 
They vary with varioua peoples. There is a natural 
Taiiety of men, as of oxen and hoises, some brave and 
intell^ent, some timid and dependent, some capable of 
superior conceptiouB aud creations, some reduced to rudi- 
meataiy ideas and inventions, some more specially fitted 
to spedal works, and gifted more richly with particular 
instincts, as we meet with species of dogs better favoured 
than others, — these for coursing, those for fighting, those 
fbr hnutang, tiiese again for bouse dogs or shepherds' 
d<^ We have here a distinct force, — so distinct, that 
amidst the vast deviations which the other two motive 
forces produce in him, one can rec<^nise it still ; and a 
race, like the old Aryans, scattered from the Ganges 
as fox as the Hebrides, settled in every clime, and 
every stage of civilisation, transformed by tbirty cen- 
turies of revolutions, neverthelesB manifests in its 
langUE^es, religions, literatures, phUosophies, the com- 
mtmity of blood and of intellect which to this day binds 
its o^oots tt^ther. Different as tbey are, tiieir 
parent^e iB not obliterated ; barbariam, culture and 
grafting, differences of sky and soil, fortunes good and 
bad, have laboured in vain : the great marks of the 
ordinal model have remained, and we find again tiie two 
or tbiee principal lineaments of the primitive stamp 
underneath the secondary imprints which time has laid 
t^n them. There is nothing astonishing in this eztra- 
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ordinaiy teoacity. Altlicnigb tiie vaatDese of the distance 
lets U8 but half perceive^and by a doubtful light — the 
origin of species,' the events of history sufficiectly 
illumine the events anterior to histoiy, to explain the 
almost immovable ateadfastuess of the primordial marks. 
"When we meet with Uiem, fifteen, twenty, thirty cen- 
turies before our era, in an Aryan, an Egyptian, a Chinese, 
they represent the work of a great many ages, perhaps 
of several myriads of centuries. For as soon as an 
animal b^^ to exist, it has to reconcile itself with its 
muTOUcdings ; it breathes and renews itself, is diSer- 
ently afTected according to the variations in air, food, 
temperature. Different climate and situation bring it 
various needs, and consequently a different course of 
activity ; and this, again, a different set of habits ; and 
still again, a different set of aptitudes and instincts. 
Man, forced to accommodate himself to ciicumstaDCes, 
contracts a temperament and a character corresponding 
to them ; and his character, like his temperament, is 
BO much more stable, as the external impression is made 
upon him l^ more numerous repetitions, and is bana- 
mitted to his prog^iy by a more ancient descent So 
that at any moment we may consider the character of 
a people as an abridgment of aU its preceding actions 
and sensations ; that is, as a quantity and as a weighty 
not infinite,* since everything in nature is finite, but 
disproportioned to the rest, and almost impossible to 
lift, since every moment of an almost infinite past has 
contributed to increase it, and because, in order to raise 
the scale, one must place in the opposite scale a atill 
greater number of actions and sensations. Such is the 

1 Dftndu, Tlu Origin of Speeki. Prosper Lqcm, iU tSMHiL 
i SpiUDzai, BIkiet, Part It. udom. 
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first and richest source of these master-faculties from 
which historical events take their rise ; and one sees 
at the outaet, that if it be poweri'ul, it is because this 
ia no simple spring, but a kind of lalce, a deep reservoir 
wherein other sprii^ have, for a multitude of centuries, 
dischatged their several streams. 

Having thns outlined the interior structure of a race, : 
we must consider the sunonndings in which it exists. 
For man is not alone in the world ; nature surrounds 
him, and bis fellow-men surround liim; accidental 
and secondaiy tendencies overlay his primitive ten- 
dencies, and physical or social circumstances disturb 
or confirm the charactw committed to tbeii charge. 
Sometimes the climate has had its efTect Though we 
can follow hot obscurely the Ar^an peoples &om their 
common fatherland to their final settlements, we can yet 
assert that the profound differences which are manifest 
between the German races on the one aide, and the 
Greek and Latin on the other, arise for the most part 
from the difference between the countries in which they 
are settled : some in cold moist lands, deep in rugged 
marshy forests or on the shores of a wild ocean, beset 
by melancholy or violent sensations, prone to drunken- 
ness and gluttony, bent on a fighting, blood-spilling 
life ; others, again, within the loveliest landscapes, on a 
bright and pleasant sea-coast, enticed to navigation and 
commerce, exempt trom gross cravings of the stomach, 
inclined from the beginning to social ways, to a settled 
oiganisation of the state, to feelings and dispositions 
such as develop the art of oratory, the talent for enjoy- 
ment, the inventions of science, letters, arta Sometimes 
the state policy has been at work, as in the two Italian 
dvilisations : the first wholly turned to action, con<]^aest. 
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government, legislation, on account of the original eita 
of its city of i«^6, ita bordei-land emporium, its anned 
aiistociacy, vho, by importing and dnUing Btiangeis and 
(^nquered, created two hostile armies, having no escape 
from its internal discords and its greedy instincts but 
in systematic warfare ; the other, shut oat fnon unitfr 
and any great pohtical ambition by the stability of its 
municipal character, the cosmopolitan position of its 
pope, and the military intervention of neighbouring 
nations, directed by the whole bent of its magnificent 
and harmonious g^us towards the worship of pleasure 
and beauty. Sometimes the social conditions have 
impressed tiieir mark; as eighteen centuries ago by 
Christianity, and twenty-five centuries ago by Buddhism, 
when around the Mediterranean, as well as in Hindostan, 
the extreme results of Aryan conquest and civilisation 
induced intolerable oppression, the subjugation of the 
individual, utter despair, the thought that tiie world was 
cursed, with the development of metAphysics and myth, 
so that man in this dungeon of misery, feeling his heart 
softened, begot the idea of abnegation, charity, tender 
love, gentleness, humility, brotherly love — there, in a 
notion of universal nothingness, here under the Father- 
hood of Gtod. Look around you upon the r^olating in- 
stincts and faculties implanted in a race — in short, the 
mood of intelligence in which it thinks and acts at the 
present time : you will discover most often the work of 
some one of these prolonged situations, these surrounding 
circumstances, persistent and gigantic pressures, brought 
to bear upon au aggregate of men who, singly and to- 
gether, from generation to generation, are continually 
moulded and modelled by their action ; in Spain, a 
crusade against the Mussulmans which lasted eight oen- 
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tmiea, protracted ereo bejood and nutil tlie exhaitBtioii 
oF the nation by the expulsion of the Moots, the spoli- 
ation of the Jews, the establishment of the Inquisition, 
the Catholic wars ; in England, a political establishment 
of eight centariea, which keeps a man erect and respect- 
ful, in independence and obedience, and accustoms him 
to stiive unitedly, under the authority of the law ; in 
France, a Latin oi^anisation, which, imposed first upon 
dadle barbarians, Uien chattered in the universal crash, 
was reformed from within under a Ivirkii^ conapinu^ of 
the national instinct, was developed under hereditary 
kings, ends in a sort of leveUii^ republic, centralised, 
administratiTe, under dynastieB exposed to revolution. 
These are the most efficacions of the visible causes which 
mould the primitive man : they are to nations what 
education, career, condition, abode, are to individuals ; 
and they seem to comprehend everythu^, since they 
comprehend all external powers which mould human 
matter, and by which the external acts on the internal 

There is yet a third rank of causes ; for, with the ** 
foices within and without, there is the work which they 
have already produced t<^ether, and this work itself 
contributes to produce that which follows. Beside the 
permanent impulse and the given surroundings, there is 
the acquired momentum. When the national character 
and Burronnding circumstances operate, it is not upon 
a taJmia rasa, but on a ground on which marks are 
already impressed. According as one takes the ground 
at one moment or another, the imprint is different ; 
and this is the cause that the total effect is different. 
Consider, for instance, two epochs of a literature or 
art, — ^French tragedy under Comeille and under Vol- 
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taire, the Greek druna under .^iBchylus and under 
Euripides, Italian painting under da Yinci and under 
Guido. Truly, at either of these two extreme points 
the general idea has not changed ; it is always the 
same human type which is its subject of representation 
or painting ; the mould of verse, the structure of the 
drama, the form of body has endured. But amoi^ 
seTeral differences there is this, that the one artist is 
the precursor, the other the successor ; the first has no 
model, the second has; the first sees objects face to 
face, the second sees them through the first ; that many 
great branches of art are lost, many details are perfected, 
that simplicil7 and grandeur of impiession have di- 
minished, pleasing and refined forms have increased, — 
in short, tiiat the first work has influenced the second. 
Thus it is with a people as with a plant ; the same aap, 
under the same temperature, and in the same soil, pro- 
duces, at different steps of its progressive development, 
different formations, buds, flowers, fruits, seed-vessels, in 
such a manner that the one which follows must always 
be preceded by the former, and must spring up from 
its death And if now you consider no longer a brief 
epoch, as our own time, but one of those wide intervals 
which embrace one or more centuries, like the middle 
i^es, or our last classic age, the conclusion will be 
similar. A certain dominant idea has had sway ; men, 
for two, for five hundred years, have taken to themselves 
a certain ideal model of man : in the middle ^es, the 
knight and the monk ; in our classic age, the courtier, 
the man who speaks well This creative and universal 
idea is displayed over the whole field of action and 
thought ; and after covering the world with its involun- 
tarily systematic works, it has faded, it has died away, 
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and lo, ft new idea springs np, destined to a like 
dconinatioii, and as manifold creations. And here 
remember that the second depends in part upon the 
Slab, and that the first, uniting its effect with those of 
national genius and suirounding circnmstances, imposes 
on each new creation its bent and direction. The 
great historical currents ate fonned after ^lis law — the 
long dominations of one intellectual pattern, or a 
master idea, such as the period of sponteneoos creations 
called the Eenaissance, or the period of oratorical 
models called the Classical Age, or the aeries of mystical 
eygtsms called tiie Alexandrian and Christian eras, or 
the series of mythological efflorescences which we meet 
with in the iufJEUicy of the Gennan people, of the Indian 
and the Greek. Here as elsewhere we have but a Hiitorr <• ■ 
medhanical problem ; the total effect is a result, depend- „d paycfao- 
ing entirely on the magnitude and direction of thfi^"'Siti, 
producing causes. The only difference which separates m certain 
these moral problems from physical ones is, that the^^^^^,^ 
magnitude and direction cannot be valued or computed 
in the first as in tiie second. If a need or a faculty is 
a quantity, capable of degrees, like a pressure or a 
wei^t, this quantity is not measurable like the pressure 
or tiie weight We cannot define it in an exact or 
approximative formula; we cannot have more, or give 
more, in respect (^ ity than a literary impression ; we 
are limited to marking and quoting the salient points 
by which it is manifested, and which indicate approxi- 
mately and roughly tiie part of the scale which is its 
position. But though the means of notation are not 
the same in the moral and physical sciences, yet as in 
both tiie matter is the same, equally made up of forces, 
magnitudes, and directions, we may say that in both 
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tlie final result is piodaced after the same method. It 
is great or small, as the fundamental forces are great 
or BmEtU and act more or less eiactlj in the same sense, 
Bccoiding as the distinct effects of race, circumstance, 
and epoch combine to add the one to the other, or to 
annul one another. Thus are explained the long 
impotences ani the brilliant triiunphs which make their 
appearance irregularly and without visible cause in tJie 
life of a people ; they are caused by internal concords 
or contrarieties. There was such a concord when in 
the seventeenth century the sociable character and the 
conversational aptitude, innate in France, encountered 
the drawing-room manners and the epoch of oratorical 
analysis ; when in the nineteenth century the profound 
and pliant genius of Germany encountered the age of 
philosophical systems and of cosmopolitan criticism. 
There was such a contrariety when in the seventeenth 
centory the harsh and lonely English genius tried 
blunderingly to adopt a new-bom politeness ; when in 
the sixteenth century the lucid and prosaic French 
spirit tried vainly to bring forth a living poetry. That 
hidden concord of creative forces produced the finished 
urbanity and the noble and regular literature under 
Louis XIT. and Bosauet, the grand metaphysics and 
broad critical sympathy of Hegel and Goetha That 
bidden contrariety of creative forces produced the im- 
perfect literature, the scandalous comedy, the abortive 
drama under Dryden and Wycherley, the feeble Greek 
importations, the groping elaborate efforts, the scant 
haJf-^races under Eonsard and the Pleiad. So mn<di 
we can say with confidence, that the unknown creations 
towards vhich the current of the centuries conducts us, 
will be raised up and regulated altogether by t^e thien 
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primordial forces ; that if these forces could be measured 
and compnted, ■we might deduce from them as from a 
formula the characteristics of future civilisation ; and 
that if, in spite of the evident crudeness of our nota- 
tions, and the fundamental inexactness of our measures, 
we try now to form some idea of our general destiny, 
it is upon an examination of these forces that we must 
base our prophecy. Tor in enumerating them, we 
traverse the complete circle of the agencies ; and when we 
have considered race, sdbsoundings, and epoch, which 
are the internal mainsprings, tlie external pressure, and 
the acquired momentum, we have exhausted not only 
the whole of the actual causes, but also the whole of 
the possible causes of motion. 

VL 

It remains for us to examine how these cauues, when FrednctkiD 
applied to a nation or an age, produce their results. ^?^o^ 
As a spring, rising from a height and flowing downwards ^"°^ 
spreads its streams, according to the depth of the descent, demsnu. 
stage after stage, until it reaches the lowest level of the '^^^'' 
soil, so the disposition of intellect or soul impressed on Lwof 
a people by race, circumstance, or epoch, spreads in pgndmo* 
different proportions and by regular descents, down the ^T,^^ 
diverse orders of facts which make up its civilisation.^ m- 
If we arrange the map of a country, starting from the 
watershed, we find that below this common point the 
streams are divided into five or six principal basins, 

> Fw thU Male of co-ordiniite Bffects, oonralt Beuan, Lemgvtt Stmt- 
Hqiu*, ch- i. ; Hommsen, Comfcaiton leticttn ihi Greek and Romm^ 
CMlitaiumt, eh. ii vol. L 8d ed. ; ToeqnevUle, Cbnttqutnett dt In 
b M AntiTijvi, voL iii. 
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then each of these into seTeial Beoondaiy basinH, and so 
on, antil the whole coiintr7 with ita tliousand details is 
indaded in the Tamificationa of this network. So, if 
we arrange the pajchological map of the events and 
sensations of a human civilJBation, we find first of all 
fire or six: well-defined provinces — religion, art, philo- 
sophy, the atate, the family, the industries ; then in each 
of these provinces natural departments ; and in each of 
these, smaller territories, until we anive at the number- 
less details of life such as may be observed witliia and 
aiound us every day. If now we examine and compare 
these diverse groups of facts, we find first of all that 
they are made up of parts, and that all have parts in 
common. Let us take first tiie tliree chief works of 
human intelligence — religion, art, philosophy. What 
is a philosophy but a conception of nature and its piim- 
oidial causes, under the form of abstractions and formu- 
las 7 What is there at the bottom of a religion or of 
an art but a conception of this same nature and of these 
same causes under form of symbols more or leas precise, 
and personages more or less marked ; with this difference, 
that in the first we believe that they exist, in the second 
we believe that they do not exist ? Let the reader con- 
sider a few of the great creations of the intelligence in. 
India, Scandinavia, Persia, Eome, Greece, and he will 
see that, throughout, art is a kind of philosophy made 
sensible, religion a poem taken for true, philosophy an 
art and a religion dried up, and reduced to simple ideas. 
There is therefore, at the core of each of these three 
groups, a common element, the conception of the world 
and its principles ; and if ihey differ among themselves, 
it is because each combines with the common, a distinct 
element : now the power of abstraction, again the power 
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to persooify and to beKerey and finally the povei to 
peiBonifj and not believe. Let na noT take the two 
chief works of human assodation, the family and the 
state. What forms ^e state but a sentiment of obedi- 
ence, by which the many unite under the authority of a 
chief ? Aod what forms the family but the sentiment 
of obedience by which wife and children act under the 
direction of a tathen and husband ? The family is a 
natural state, primitive and restrained, as the state is 
an artificial family, ulterior and e^cpanded ; and under- 
neath the difTerences arisiog from the number, origin, and 
condition of its members, we discover in tbe small sociel^ 
as in the great, a like disposition of the fundamental 
intelligence which assimilates and unites them. !Now 
suppose that this element receives from circumstance, 
race, or epoch certain special marks, it is dear that all 
the groups into which it enters will be modified propor- 
tionately. If the sentiment of obedience is merely fear,' 
yon will find, as in most Oriental states, a brutal 
despotism, exaggerated punishment, oppression of the 
subject, servility of manners, insecurity of property, 
impoverished production, the slavery of women, and the 
costoms of the harem. K the aentiment of obedience 
has its root in the instinct of order, sociality, and honour, 
you will find, as in France, a perfect nulitaiy oi^an- 
isatioD, a fine administrative hierarchy, a want of public 
spirit with occasional jerks of patriotism, ready docility 
of the subject with a revolutionary impatience, the 
cringing courtier with the counter-efforts of the high- 
bred man, the refined pleasure of conversation and 
society on the one hand, and the worry at the fireside 
and among the family on the other, the equality of 
' Uoatcaqiiieu, Stpril da Iirit, Principa da Iroit gowtmmumtt. 
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husband and ■wife, the imperfection of the married 
state, and consequently the necessary constraint of the 
law. If, s^n, the sentiment of obedience has its root 
in the instinct of subordination and the idea of duty, 
you will find, as among the Crermans, security and hap- 
piness in the household, a solid basis of domestic life, a ' 
tardy and incomplete development of social and con- 
Tersational life, an innate respect for establiBhed dig- 
nities, a supeTstitaous reverence for tiie past, the keep- 
ing up of social inequalities,' natural and habitual regard 
for the law. So in a race, according as the aptitude for 
general ideas varies, religion, art, and philosophy vary. 
If man is naturally inclined to the widest universal con- 
ceptions, and apt to disturb them at the same time by 
the nervous delicacy of his over-sensitive organisation, 
you will find, as in India, an astonishiBg abundance of 
g^antic religious creations, a glowing outgrowth of vast 
and transparent epic poems, a strange tangle of subtle 
and im^iuative philosophies, all so well interwoven, 
and 80 penetrated with a common essence, as to be 
instantly rew^nised, by their breadth, their colouring, 
and their want of order, as the products of the same 
climate and the same intelligence. If, on the other 
hand, a man naturally staid and balanced in mind 
limits of his own accord the scope of his ideas, in order 
the better to define their form, you will find, as in 
Greece, a theology of artists and tale-tellers ; distinc- 
tive gods, soon considered distinct from things, and 
transformed, almost at the outeet, into recognised per- 
sonages; the sentiment of universal unity aU but 
effaced, and barely preserved in the vague notion of 
Destiny ; a philosophy rather close and delicate than 
grand and systematic with shortcomings in higher 
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metaphysics,^ but incompaiable for logio, sopIiiBtty, 
and moTsls ; poetay and arts superiOT for clearness, art- 
lessness, just proportionB, tratli, and beauty, to all that 
have ever been known. If, once more, man, reduced 
to narro'ff' conceptioDB, and deprived of all epeculativo 
refinement, is at the aame time altogether absorbed and 
straitened by practical occupations, you vill find, as in 
Some, rudimentaiy deities, mere hollow names, serving 
to designate the trivial details of agriculture, generation, 
household concerns, customs about marriage, rural life, 
producing a mythology, hence a philosophy, a poetry, 
either worth nothing or borrowed. Here, as everywhere, 
the law of mutual dependence* comes into play. A civi- 
lisation forms a body, and its parts are connected with 
each other like the parts of an organic body. As in an 
animal, instincts, teeth, limbs, osseous structure, mus- 
cular envelope, are mutually connected, so that a change 
in one produces a corresponding change in the rest, and 
a clever naturalist can by a process of reasoning recon- 
struct out of a few fragments almost tiie whole body ; 
even so in a civilisation, religion, philosophy, the organ- 
isation of the family, literature, the arts, make up a 
system in which eveiy local diange induces a general 
diange, so that an experienced historian, studying some 
particular part of it, sees in advance and half predicts 
the diaracter of the rest. There is nothing vague in 
this interdependence. In the living body the regulator 

> ThB Aleundriaa philoaoph^ h*d iU birtli fhnn the West The 
mctftphjrical Dotiotu of Arittotle tM i«olated ; moreover, irith Tiim u 
vitli Plato, they are bat a aketch. B; wa; of contraat conodcr the 
qntematic rigour of PlotinDt, Procitu, SchRlling, uid Hegel, or the 
woniSerfiil boldncBe of Bcahnuiiical asd Buddhistic Epecnlatiaa. 

* I have endeaToured on Mveial adjuioiii to give expression to thli 
law, notably in the ptebes to Sitait dt Oritig^itt tt SHi^oin. 
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is, firat, its tendency to manifest a certain primary tyye ; 
then its necessity for oigans whereby to satisfy its wants 
and to be in harmony with itself in order that it may 
live. In a civilisation, the regulator is the presence, in 
every great human creation, of a productive element, 
present also in other surrounding creations, — to wit, 
some faculty, aptitude, disposition, effective and discern- 
ible, which, being possessed of its proper character, 
introduces it into all the operations in which it assists, 
and, according to its variations, causes all the works in 
which it co-operates to vary also, 

VII. 
uwotri>i> At this point we can obtain a glimpse of the prin- 
enap. Et oipal features of human transformations, and begin to 
^^J^ ""' search for the general laws which r^ulate, not events 
only, but classes of events, not such and such religion 
or literature, but a group of literatures or religions. 
If, for instance, it were admitted that a rel^on is a 
metaphysical poem, accompanied by belief; and remark- 
ing at the same time that there are certain epochs, 
races, and circumstances in which belief, the poetical 
and metaphysical faculty, show themselves with an 
unwonted vigour ; if we consider that Christianity and 
Buddhism were produced at periods' of high philosophi- 
cal conceptions, and amid such miseries as raised up 
the &natic8 of the C^vennes ; if we re&^nise, on the 
other hand, that primitive religions are bom at the 
awakening of human reason, dining the richest blossom- 
ing of human inn^;ination, at a time of the fairest 
artlessness and the greatest credulity ; if we consider, 
also, that Mohammedanism appeared with the dawning 
of poetic prose, and the conception of national unity. 
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amongst a people destitute of science, at a period of 
sndden development of the intellect, — we might then 
conclude that a religion is bom, declines, i^ reformed 
and transformed according as circumstances confirm and 
combine with more or less exactitude and force it^ three 
generative inatincta ; and we ahould nnderstand why 
it is endemic in India, amidst imaginative, philosophic, 
eminently fanatic brains; why it blossomed forth so 
strangely and grandly in the middle ^es, amidst an 
oppressive organisation, new tongue and literaturea ; 
why it was aroused in the sixteenth century with a 
new character and heroic enthusiasm, amid universal 
regeneration, and during the awakening of the German 
races ; why it breaks out into eccentric sects amid the 
coarse American democracy, and under the bureaucratic 
Bussian despotiam ; why, in short, it is spread, at the 
present day, over Europe in such diOerent dimensions 
and such varions characteiistics, according to the dif- 
ferences of race and civilisation. And so for every 
kind of human production — for literature, music, the 
fine arts, philosophy, science, the state, industries, and 
the rest Eadi of these has for its direct cause a moral 
disposition, or a combination of moral dispositions : the 
cause given, they appear ; the cause withdrawn, they 
vanish : the weakness or intensity of the cause measures 
their weakness or intensity. They are bound up with 
their causes, as a physical phenomenon with its condition, 
as the dew wiUi tiie Ml of the variable temperature, 
aa dilatation with heat. There are similariy connected 
data in the moral as in tiie physical world, as rigorously 
bound together, and aa universally extended in the one 
as in the other. Whatever in tiie one case produces, 
liters, 01 Bup|>reBBe8 the first term, produces, altera, ot 
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Buppresses the second as a necessary consequence. 
"Whatever lowers tiie surronndiDg temperature, deposits 
the dew. Wliatever develops credulity side by aide with 
a poetical conception of the world, engenders region. 
Thus phenomena have been produced ; thus Uiey will 
be produced. As soon as we know the sufficient and 
necessary condition of one of these vast occurrences, 
our understanding grasps the futuie as well as the past 
We can say with confidence in what circumatanceB it 
will reappear, foretell without presumption many por- 
tions of its future hiatoiy, and sketch cautiously some 
features of its ulterior development. 

VIIL 
History now attempts, or rather is rery near attempt- 
ing this method of research. The question propounded 
now-a-daya is of this kind. Given a literature, philo- 
sophy, society, art, group of arts, what is tiie moral 
condition which produced it? what the conditions of 
PupoKbi race, epoch, circumstance, the most fitted to produce 
^^' this moral condition ? There is a distinct moral con- 
dition for each of these formations, and for each of 
their branches ; one for art in general, one for each 
kind of art — for architecture, painting, sculpture, music, 
poetry ; each has its special germ in the wide field of 
human psychology; each has its law, and it is by 
virtue of this law that we see it raised, by chance, as it 
seems, wholly alone, amid the miscarriage of its neigh- 
bours, like painting in Flanders and Holland in the 
seventeenth century, poetry in England in the sixteenth, 
music in Germany in the eighteenth. At this moment, 
and in these countries, the conditions have been ful- 
filled for one art, not for others, and a single branch 
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has bndded in the general barrenaess. Histoiy muat 
eeaich now-a-days for these rules of human growth ; 
■wiih ih.B special psychology of each special formation it 
must occupy itself; the finished picture of these 
chaiacteiistic conditions it must now labour to compose. 
No task is more delicate or more difficult ; Montesquieu 
tried it, but in his time histoiy -vas too new to admit 
of his success; they had not yet even a suspicion of 
the road necessary to be trarelled, and hardly now do 
we b^in to catch sight of it Juat as in its elements 
astronomy is a mechanical and physiology a chemical 
problem, so history in its elements is a p^choli^cal 
problem. There is a particular system of inner im- 
pressions and operations which makes an artist, a 
believer, a musician, a painter, a man in a nomadic or 
social state; and of each the birth and growth, the 
energy, the connection of ideas and emotions, are differ- 
ent : each has hia moral histcay and his special structure, 
with some goTeming disposition and some dominant 
feature. To explain each, it woiild be necessary to 
write a chapter of psychological analysis, and baredy 
yet has such a method been rudely sketched. One 
man alone, Stendhal, with a peculiar bent of mind and 
a sbange education, has undertaken it, and to this day 
the majori^ of readers find his books paradoxical and 
obscure : his talent and bis ideas were premature ; his 
admirable divinations were not understood, any more 
than his profound sayings thrown out cursorily, or the 
astonishing precision of his system and of his logic. 
It waa not perceived that, under the exterior of a con- 
vaisatLonalist and a man of the world, he explained the 
most complicated of esoteric mechanisms ; that he laid 
his finger on the mainsprii^ ; that he introduced into 
YOU L D 
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tJie tustoiy of the heart ecieutific ptocesses, the art of 
notation, decomposition, deductiou ; that he first marked 
the fundamental causes of nationality, climate, temperar 
ment ; in short, that he treated sentimente as they 
should be treated, — in the manner of the naturalist, 
and of the natural philosopher, "who cla3si£ea and 
weighs forces. For this very reason he was consi- 
dered dry and eccentric : he remained solitary, writing 
novels, voyages, notes, for which he sought and obtained 
a score of readers. And yet we find in his books at 
the present day essays the most suitable to open tiie 
path which I have endeavoured to describe. Ko one 
has better taught us how to open our eyes and see, to 
see first the men that surround us and tiie life that 
is present, tiien the ancient and authentic docu- 
ments, to read between the black and white lines of 
the pages, to recognise beneath the old impression, 
under the ecnbbUng of a text, the precise sentiment, 
the movement of ideas, the state of mind in which they 
were written. In his writings, in Sainte-Beuve, in the 
German ciltica, the reader will see all the wealth that 
may be drawn fixim a literary work : when the work is 
rich, and people know how to interpret it, we find 
t^ere the psychology of a soul, fiequently of an age, 
now and then of a raca In this bght, a great poem, 
a fine novel, the confessions of a superior man, are 
more instructive than a heap of Hstorians with their 
histories. I would give fifty volumes of charters and a 
hundred volumee of state papers for the memoirs of 
Cellini, the epistles of St. Paul, the Table-talk of 
Luther, or the comedies of Aristophanes. In this con- 
sists the importance of literary works : they are instrucr 
dve because they are beautiful : their utility growa 
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with their perfection ; and if they furnish dociuaents it 
IB becaose they are monuments. The more a book 
hiings sentiments into light, the more it is a work of 
liteiatore ; for the proper office of literature ia to make 
sentimentB visible. The more a book represents im- 
portant seDtimente, the higher is its place in literature ; 
for it is by lepiesenting the mode of being of a whole 
nation and a whole age, that a writer laUies round b»m 
the sympathies of an entdra age and an entire nation. 
This ia why, amid the writings which set before our 
eyea the sentiments of preceding generations, a litera- 
ture, and notably a grand literatnre, is incomparably 
the best It resembles those admirable apparatus of 
extraordinary sensibility, by which physicians disen- 
tangle and measure the most recondite and delicate 
changes of a body. Constitutions, religions, do not 
approach it in importance ; the artides of a code of 
laws and of a creed only show ns the spirit roughly 
and withoat delicacy. If there are any writings in 
which politics and dogma are full of life, it is in the 
eloquent discourses of the pulpit and the tribune, 
memoirs, unrestrained confessions ; and all this be- 
longs to literature : so that, in addition to itself, it has 
all the advantage of other works. It is then chiefly 
by the study of literatures that one may construct a 
moral history, and advance toward the knowledge of 
psychological laws, irom which events spring. 

I intend to write the history of a literature, and to 
seek in it for the psychology of a people : if I have 
chosen this nation in particular, it is not without a 
reason. I had to find a people with a grand and com- 
plete literature, and this is rare : there are few nations 
who have, dnring their whole existence, really thought 
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and written. Among the ancients, the Latin literature 
is vorth nothing at the outset, then it boirowed aud be- 
came imitative. Among the modeniB, German literature 
does not exist foi nearly two centuries.^ Italian litera- 
tme and Spanish litentiire end at the middle of the 
seventeenUi century. Only ancient Greece, modem 
France and England, ofTei a complete series of great sig- 
nificant monnmente. I have chosen England, becanse 
being still living, and sabject to direct examination,it may 
be better studied than a destroyed civilisation, of which 
we retain but the relics, and because, being different 
from France, it has in the eyes of a Ftencbman a more 
distinct character. Sesides, there is a peculiarity in 
this civilisation, that apart from its spontaneous develop- 
ment, it presents a forced deviation, it has suffered the 
last and most effectual of all conquests, and the three 
grounds whence it has sprung, race, climate, Uie Nonnan 
invasion, may be observed in its remains with perfect 
exactness ; so that we may examine in this history the 
two most powerful movii^ Erprings of human transforma* 
tion, natural bent and constraining force, and we may 
examine them without imcertainty or gap, in a series 
of authentic and unmutilated memorials. 

I have endeavoured to define these jmmary spring, 
to exhibit their gradual effects, to exjdain how they 
have ended by bringing to light great political, religious, 
and literary works, and by developing the recondite 
mechanism wheiel^ the Saxon barbarian has been 
transformed into the Ti:'iEliii>iTimTi of to-day. 
> From ISEO to 17E0. 
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THE SOUECi 



CHAPTER I. 

2C^t £axotuL 

I. 
As yon coaBt the Korth Sea from the Scheldt to Jutland, 
joa Trill mark in the first place that tiie characteristic 
feature is the want of alope ; marah, waste, shoal ; the 
liTers haidl; drag themBelves along, swollen and slng- 
gish, with loi^ bkck-lookiug waves ; the flooding stream 
oozes over the banks, and appeaxa further on in stagnant 
pools. In Holland the soil is but a sediment of mud ; 
here and there only does the earth cover it with a crust, 
shallow and brittle, the mere alluvium of the river, which 
the river seems ever about to destroy. Thick clouds 
hover above, being fed by ceaseless exhalations. They 
lazily turn their violet flanks, grow black, suddenly 
descend in heavy showers ; the vapour, like a fumace- 
amoke, crawls for ever on the horizon. Thus watered, 
plants multiply; in the an^e between Jutland and 
the continent, in a fat mnddy soil, " the verdure ia as 
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freali as that of England."' Immense forests covered 
tihe land even after the deventh century. The sap of 
tiiis humid countiy, thick and potent, circulates in man 
OS in the plants ; man's respiration, nutrition, sensations 
and habits affect also his faculties and his frame. 

The land produced after this fashion has one enemy, 
to wit, the sea. Holland maintains its existence only by 
virtue of its dykes. In 1654 those in Jutland burst, 
and fifteen thousand of the inhabitants wete swallowed 
up. One need only see the blast of Uie North swirl 
down upon the low level of the soil, wan and ominous :' 
the vast yellow sea dashes against the narrow belt of 
flat coast which seems incapable of a moment's resistance; 
the wind bowls and beUows ; the sea-mews ciy ; the 
poor little ships flee as fast as they can, bending almost 
to the gunwale, and endeavour to find a refuge in the 
mouth of the river, which se^ns as hostile as the sea. 
A sad and precarious existence, as it were face to &ce 
with a beast of prey. The Frisians, in their ancient 
laws, speak already of the lei^e they ha^'e made gainst 
" the ferocious ocean." Even in a calm this sea is unsafe. 
"Before me rolleth a waste of water . . . and above me 
go rolling the storm-clouds, the formless dark grey 
dai^ters of air, which bom. the sea, in cloudy buckets 
scoop up the water, ever wearied lifting and lifting, and 
then pour it again in the sea, a mournful, weanaome 

1 Malta-Bmn, It. S9S. Not connting bays, golfs, tnd canol^ the 
dztMUth put of the eoontir is coTered by «at«r. The duJect of Jat- 
land bean atill a great resembUoce to English. 

' See Bnjadaal'a paiiitliig in ISi. Baring's collectfou. Of tha three 
BazoD islands, North Stamd^ Btueo, and Heligoland, North 3li«udt 
Tag inundated by the sea in ISOO, liSS, 1S32, 161B, and almost dflrttOfcd 
in 1SS4. Bnsen is a lerel plain, beaten by storms, vMch it has been 
found necessary to sonound by a dyke. Heligoland wsa laid waste by 
the sea in SOO, 1300, 1500, le<9, the last time so Tiolently that only a 
portion of it remained.— Tomer, HM. ofAngl. Saxon*, 18S2,L97. 
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tnumess. Over the sea, flat on his face, lies the mon- 
stioas, terrible Korth wind, mghing and sinking his 
voice as in secret^ like an old grumbler, for once in 
good humour, unto the ocean be talks, and he tells her 
wooderfnl stories." > Sain, vrind, and su^ leave room 
for nanght but gloomy and melancholy tboogbts. The 
very joy of the billows has in it an inexpUcaUe reatless- 
neaa and haidmeas. From Holland to Jutland, a string of 
small, deluged islands' hears witness to their rav^es ; 
the shifting sands which tiie tide drifts up obstruct and 
impede the banks and entrance of the rivers.' The 
first £oman fleet, a thousand sail, perished there; 
to this day ships wait a month or more in a^t of 
port, tossed upon the great white waves, not daring to 
risk themselves in the shifting, winding channel, notori- 
ous for its wrecks. In vrinter a breastplate of ice 
covers the two streams ; the sea drives back the frozen 
masses as they descend ; they pile themselves with a 
crash upon the sandbanks, and sway to and &o ; now 
and then you may see a vessel, seized as in a vice, 
split in two beneath their violenca Picture, in this 
foggy clime, amid hoax-froat and storm, in these 
marshes and forests, half-naked savages, a kind of wild 
beasts, fishers and hunters, but especially hunters of 
men ; these are they, Saxons, Angles, Jutes, Frisians ;* 
later on, Danes, who during the fifth and the ninth 
centuries, with their sWords and battle-axes, took and 
kept the island of Britain. 

> Hdae, The Narlh Sta, ttsntkted by ChulM Q. Leknd. See T&citiu, 
Ann, boot 2, for the imprcMJoin of the Bopimm, "tniciilentiactelL" 

* 'WtHen, Flstm, Sande, Dantnimdn. 

* Nine or tea miloB out, nesr HeligoUnd, ua the nenreat lon&diii^ 
of tbont Gf^ fathonM. 

* Palgnr^ Saxon CommmiBtalla, toI. L 
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A mde and foggy land, like their own, except in tiie 
depth of its eea and the safety of ita coasta, which one 
day wUl call np real fleets and mighty Teasels; green 
England — the woid rises to the lips and expresses all 
Here also moisture pervades everything; even in som- 
mer the mist rises ; even on clear days you perceive it 
fresh from the great sea-girdle, or rising from vast bat 
ever slushy meadows, undulatii^ with hill and dale, 
intersected with hedges to the limit of the horizon. 
Here and there a sunbeam strikes on the higher graaaea 
with burning flash, and the splendour of the verdure 
dazzles and almost blinda you. The overflowing water 
straightens the flabby stems ; they grow up, rank, weak, 
and filled with sap ; a sap ever renewed, for the gray 
mists creep onder a stratum of motionless vapour, and 
at distant intervals the rim of heaven is drenched by 
heavy showers. " There are yet commons as at the time 
of tbe Conquest, deserted, abandoned,^ wild, covered with 
furze and thorny plants, with here and there a horse 
grazing in solitude. Joyless scene, unproductive soil 1^ 
What a labour it has been to humanise it 1 "What 
impression it most have made on the men of the South, 
the Romans of Cesar I I thought, when I saw it, of 
the ancient Saxons, wanderers from "West and North, 
who came to settle in this land of marsh and fogs, on 
the border of primeval forests, on the banks of these 
great muddy streams, which roll down their elime to 
meet the waves.' They must have lived as hunters 
and swineherds; growing,asbefore,brawn7,fieix:e,gloomy. 

' JfotM <if a Journey in Sngland. 

* Lkmee ie LkTcrgne, Di VAgriOilUm angtaUt. "The adl 1« 
modi vone tlum that of Fnnce. " 

* Thtte M« U Uaat four riTen in Engluid pudng by Uu name of 
"OnMi" vhiehit on1;«notlierfonnof "ooM." — Tk. 
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Take oiviliBatioii from Hob boO, and there Trill leanAin 
to the ishaUtants 011I7 'war, the chase, glutt<tfiy, drunk- 
enness. SmiliDg love, sveet poetic dieama, ar^ refined 
and nimble thought^ are for the happ^ shores of tihe 
Mediterranean. Here the barbarian, £11 housed in his 
mad-hovel, vho hears the rain pattering whole days 
among the oak leaves — ^what dieams can he have, gazing 
npoD his mnd-pools and his sombre skyV 

II 
Huge white bodies, cool-blooded, with fierce bine 
eyes, leddi^fiazeo hair; lavenons stomachs, filled with 
meat and cheese, heated by strong drinks; of a cold 
temperament, alow to lore,* home-stayers, prone to 
bnttal druukeoQess : these are to this day the features 
which . descent and climate preserve in the race, and 
these are what the Bonum histcniaas discovered in their 
former conntry. There is no living, in these lands, 
wiliiont abundance of solid food ; bad weather keeps 
people at home ; strong drinks are necessary to cheer 
them; the senses become blonted, the muscles are 
braced, the will vigorous. In eveiy country the body 
of man is rooted deep into the soil of nature ; and in 
this instance still deeper, because, being uncultivated, 
he is less removed &om nature. In Germany, storm- 
beaten, in wretched boats of hide, amid the hardships 
and dai^ers of seafaring life, they wne pre-eudnently 
adapted for endurance and enterprise, inured to mis- 
fortune, ecomeis of danger. Pirates at first : of all 

' Tacitai, St moribiu GemmiOTWH, patwim 1 Diem noctemqus con- 
tjunan potando, nolli probram. — Sen joTeanin Vcniu. — ToCos diet 
jmto focnm atqne ignem agmit. Cargind, Voyagi m Daiumark. 
" llisy take nx niMla per day, the firat at five o'clock in l}ie morning. 
One ihonld tee the faces and meali at Hambnrg and at Anuterdam. " 
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idiida of hnnting tlie man-hunt ia most profitable and 
most noble ; they left the care of the land and flocks 
to the women and alavea ; sea&iing, var, and pillage^ 
was their whole idea of a freeman's work. They dashed 
to sea in their two-sailed barks, landed anywhere, killed 
everything; and having sacrificed in honour of their 
gods the tithe of their prisoners, and leaving behind 
them the red light of their burnings, went farther on 
to begin again. " Lord," says a certain litany, " deliver 
us from the fury of the Jutes," "Of all barbarians* 
these are strongest of body and heart, the most formid- 
able," — we may add, the most cruelly ferocious. When 
murder becomes a trade, it becomes a pleasnra About 
the eighth century, the final decay of the great Soman 
corpse which Charlemagne had tried to revive, and 
which was settling down into corruption, called them 
like vultures to ttie prey. Those who had remained 
in Denmark, with their brothers of Norway, fanatical 
pagans, incensed against the Christians, made a descent 
on all the surrounding coasts. Their sea-kings/ "who 
had never slept under the smoky rafters of a roof, who 
had never drained the ale-horn by an inhabited hearth," 
laughed at wind and storms, and sang : " The blast of 
the tempest aids our oars ; the -bellowing of heaven, 
the howling of the thunder, hurt us not ; Uie hurricane 
is our servant, and drives us whither we wish to go," 
*' We hewed with our swords," says a song attributed 
to Bagnar Lodbrog ; " was it not like that hour when 
my bright bride I seated by me on the couch 1 " One of 

>Bed(^T. 10. Sidomns, Titi. e. Un^i^ Siil. of Er^land, ISM, 
L chap. 2. 

* Zoziiuoa, fii. 147. Anun. HorceUinti*, xxviii 5SS. 

* Anjf. Thieixy, fl'ij*. I?, aftnwirfi; Ti i*l. 
espedall7 Egil'i Bsga. 
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them, at the mouaBtety of Feterboroogh, killa with his 
own h&nd all the monks, to the Dombei of eight^-foor ; 
others, having taken King JEllo, divided hia ribs &om 
the spine, drew Ids lungs out, and threw salt into his 
wounds. Harold Hard'oot, having seized his rival 
Alfred, with six hundred men, had them maimed, 
blinded, hamstrui^ scalped, or emhowelled.' Torture 
and carnage, greed of danger, fury of destruction, obsti- 
nate and frenzied bravery of an over-strong tempera- 
ment, the unchainii^ of the butcherly instincta, — such 
traits meet us at every step in the old St^as. Hie 
daughter of the Daidsh Jarl, seeing lEgil taking his 
seat near her, repels him with acorn, reproaching him 
with "seldom having provided the wolves -with hot 
meat, with never havii^ seen for the whole autumn a 
raven croaking over the carnage." But I^ seized her 
and pacified her by singing : " I have marched with 
my bloody sword, and the raven has followed me. 
Furiously we fought, the fire passed over the dwellings 
of men ; we have sent to sleep in blood those who kept 
die gates." From such table-talk, and such maidenly 
tastes, we may judge of the rest* 

Behold them now in England, more settled and 
wealthier : do you expect to find them much changed ? 
Changed it may be, but for the worse, like the Franks, 

> Lingard, SuL of Ungimd, I. 164, Ea7i, howsTer, "£Terr tenth 
man ont of the rix himdred receired his lilMrty, *ai of th« rest k few 
were selected for ilareiy." — Ta. 

* Fmnka, Frisiuu, Saion^ Dane^ Norw^soB, Icelandeii, are one 
and the aame people. Their language, lairs, religioD, poetry, differ but 
little. The more northeni eontinne longest in their primitiTs manners. 
Germany in the fourth and filth Mutmiea, Denmark and Norway In 
the serenth end eighth, Iceland in the tenth ud eleventh centuries, 
jnaent ths ssme condition, and the muniments of Mch country -nUl 
£11 up the {ppa that exitt in the history of the others. 
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like all barbanans who pass from action to enjoyment 
They an more glnttonom, carving theii hogs, filling them- 
Belves with flesh, swallowing down deep dmnghts of 
mead, ale, ^iced winee, all the strong, coarse drinks 
which they can procure, and so they are dieeied and 
stimulated. Add to this the pleasure of the fight Not 
easOy with such instincts can tiiey attain to cultuie ; to 
£nd a natoial and ready culture, we must look amongst 
the sober and sprightly populations of the south. Here 
the slu^ish and beavy^ temperament remains long 
buried in a brutal life ; people of the Latin race never 
at a first glance see in them aught but latge gross beastfi, 
clmnsy and ridiculous when not dangerous and enraged. 
"Up to the sixteenth century, says an old historian, the 
great body of the nation were little else than herdsmen, 
keepers of cattle and sheep; up to the end of the 
ei^teenUi drunkenness was the recreation of the higher 
ranks ; it is still that of the lower ; and all the refine- 
ment and softening influence of civilisation have not 
abolished amongst diem the use of the rod and the fist 
If the camiTorous, waxlike, drinking savage, proof against 
the climate, still shows beneath the conventions of our 
modem society- and the softness of our modem polish, 
imagine what he must have been when, landing witii 
his band upon a wasted or desot country, and becoming 
for the first time a settler, he saw extending to the horizon 
the common pastures of the border country, and the great 
primitive forests whidi furnished stags for the chase and 
acorns for his pigs. Hie ancient histories tell us that 
they had a great and a coarse appetite.* Even at the 
time of the Conquest the custom of drinking to excess 

' Tadtm, Dt mor. Gvrm. ndL : Oeni nee aatnU nw cdlidn. 
> W. of Milmeibni?. Hen:; of HnntinK^on, tL 3SE. 
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was a comiDOD vice with men of the liigbest rank, and 
the^ passed in Uiis way whole days and nights without 
intennisBion. Heniy of Himtingdon, in the twelfth 
cectiuy, lamentii^ the ancient hospitality, says that the 
Nonnan kings provided theii conrtieTS with only one 
meal a day, while the Saxon kings used to provide four. 
One day, when Athelstan went with hia noblea to visit 
his relative EtheMeda, the provision of mead was ez- 
haosted at the first salutation, owing to the copiousness 
of the draughts ; bat Donstan, forecasting the extent of 
the n^al appetite, had funushed the house, so that the 
cnp-beaT^«, as is the custom at royal feasts, were able 
the whole day to serve it out in horns and other vessels, 
and the liqaor was not found to be deficient. When 
the guests were satisfied, the haip passed &om hand to 
band, and the rude harmony of theii deep voices swelled 
under the vaulted roof. The monasteries themselves in 
Edgard's time kept up games, songs, and dances till mid- 
night To shout, to drink, to gesticulate, to feel their 
veins heated and swollen with wine, to hear and see 
BTound them the riotous oi^es, this was the first need of 
the Barbarians.' The heavy human brute ^uts himself 
with sensations and with noise. 

For such appetites there was a stronger food, — I mean 
Idows and battle. In vain they attached themselves to 
the soil, became tillers of the ground, in distinct com- 
mxmities and distinct r^ons, shut up* in their march 

' Tidtni, Di moribiu Amotwrum, zxiL xzilL 
* Kemble, Saaotu in England, I84B, L 70, U. ISl. " The Acts of 
iQ pulitment m n Hriea of tmtie* of peace between all 



I which make np the State ; m contlDnal rerMon and 
Tenewal of the aUiancM offendTe and defenalTe of all the fnt inea. 
Thtj are uulTcnaU; mutual eoutraeti for the m^teninoe of tlia itid 
or peace." 
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with their kindred and comtadee, bound together, sepa- 
rated &om the ma38, eDclosed by aacred landmarkB, by 
primeval oaks on which they cut the figures of biids and 
beasts, by p<des set up in the midst of the manh, whidi 
whosoever removed was punished with cruel tortniee. 
In vain these Marches and Cia's^ were grouped into states, 
and finally formed a half-regulated society, with assem- 
blies and laws, under the lead of a single king ; its very 
structure indicates the necessities to supply which it 
was created. They united in oider to maintain peace ; 
treaties of peace occupy their Failiaments ; provisions 
for peace are the matter of their laws. War was wt^fed 
daily and everywhere; theaimoflife^ras, not tobeelain, 
ransomed, mutilated, pillaged, hui^ and of course, if it 
was a woman, violated.^ Every man was obliged to appear 
armed, and to be ready, with his bui^h or bis township, 
to repel maiauders,whowent about in bands.* Tlie animal 
was yet too powerful, too impetuous, too untamed. Anger 
and covetoiisness in the first place brought him upon 
his prey. Their history, I mean that of the Heptarchy, 
is like a history of " kites and crows."' They slew the 
Britons or reduced them to slavery, fought the remnant 
of the Welsh, Irish, and Picts, massacred one another, 
were hewn down and cut to pie<»s by the Danes. In 
a hundred years, out of fourteen kings of Northumbria, 

' AU^dutrict ; tluwcird UatillexutiiiginGenuan, MBheingui, 

Breisgau. — Tb. 

' Timer, Bid. c/AtAnglo-Sta:. iL 410, LBwaorina. 

■ Such & tend conuBted of thiity-fiTe men or man. 

* Milton's expraaaion. Lingard't HiMory, i. chap. 3. TbuMstoij 
bcAn mnch resembUnce to tliat of the FruJo in Ganl. See Gi^ory 
of Tonra, The Suona, like the Fnuks, somewhat softened, bat 
rather degenerated, vera pillaged and masaacred by those of tlieiT 
nnrthem terotliere who atill remained in a aavage state. 
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seven were alain and six deposed. Fenda of Meicia 
killed five IdngB, and in order to take tlie town of Bam- 
botough, demolished all the ueighbotuing villages, heaped 
their nuns into an immeiise pile, sufBcieat to bani all 
the inhabitAQts, iindertook to exterminate the NorthTun- 
brians, and perished himself hj the sword at the age of 
eighty. Many amongst tiiem were put to death by &e 
thanea ; one ihan.6 waa bomed alive ; brothers alev one 
another tieacheroufily. With oa civiliaation has inter- 
posed, between the desire and its fulfilment, the counter- 
acting and soitening preventive of r^ection and calcu- 
lation; here, the impulse is sudden, and murder and 
every kind of excess spring &om it instantaneooelj. 
King Edwy* having married Elgiva, his relation within 
the prohibited degrees, quitted the hall where he was 
drinking on the very day of his coronation, to be with 
her. The nobles thought themsdves insulted, and 
inunediately Abbot Dunstan went himself to seek the 
young man. " He found the adulteress," says the monk 
Osbem, " her mother, and the king together on the bed 
of debauch. He dragged the king thence violently, and 
setting the crown upon his head, brought him back to 
the nobles." Afterwards Elgiva sent men to put out 
Dunstan's eyes, and then, in a revolt, saved herself and 
tixe king by hiding in the country ; but t^e men of the 
KoTth luiving seized her, "hamstrung her, and then sub- 
jected her to the death which she deserved."* Barbarity 
follows barbarity. At Bristol, at tihe time of the Con- 
quest, as we are told by an historian of the time,' it was 

* Vitk 8- DunfUni, AngUa Aiem, u. 

• It i» unnging to compare tha rtoiy of Edwy lud Elgiva in Turner, 
iL 21S, etc, and tlien in Liag&rd, i IS2, etc. The flrrt aoeam* Danaten, 
tha otjm' defendi him.— ^r. 
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the oustoin to haj men and women in all parts of Eng- 
land, and to carry them to Ireland for sale in order to 
make money. The bayera usually made the yoong 
women piegnan^ and took them to market in that con- 
dition, in Older to ensure a better price. "Yon might 
have seen with sorrow long files of yonng people of both 
sexes and of the greatest beanty, bomid with ropes, and 
daily exposed for sale. . . . They sold in this maimer 
as slaves theii nearest relatives, and even their own 
cbildroi." And the chronicler adds that, having 
abandoned this practice, they " thus set an example to 
all the rest of England." Would you know the maimers 
of the highest iranka, in the family of the laat king ? * 
At a feast in the tdn^a hall, Harold wa3 serving Edward 
the Confessor with wine, when Tost^ his brother, 
moved by envy, seized bim by the hair. They were 
separated. Tostig went to Herefbrd, where Harold 
had ordered a ro^al banquet to be prepared. There 
he seized his brothers attendants, and cutting off their 
heads and limbs, he placed them in the vessels of 
wine, ale, mead, and cider, and sent a message to the 
king : " If you go to your farm, you will find there 
plenty of salt meat, but yon will do well to cany scmie 
more with you." HaroM's other brother, Sweyn, had 
violated the abbess Elgiva, BssaBsioated Boom the thane, 
and being banished fiW the counby, had turned pirate. 
When we regard their deeds of violence, their feiodty, 
their cannibal jests, we see that they were not far removed 
from the sea-kings, or from the followers of Odin, who 

' TantB iBTituB ennt fratrea Qll qiiod, enm alionjni nitidsm tilLlm 
eoiupicerent, dotnlnatorem de nocto interftol jnberent^ totamqiit pro- 
gadtm ilUni poMuaiDiieiiiqiu deftmoti obtiaercnt Tvtmr, UL 27. 
H«iU7 of Hnntiiigdon, tL S67 
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ate nw flesh, hnng men ae victiins on the sacred trees of 
ITpsala, and killed themselTes to make sure of dying as 
they had lived, in blood. A score of times the old 
ferocions instinct reappears beneath the thin cniat of 
Chnstiaiuty. In the eleventh century, Siwaid,' the 
great Earl of Northumberland, was afSicted with a 
dysentery ; and feeling his death near, exclaimed, "What 
a ahame for me not to have been permitted to die in eo 
many battles, and to end tiiiu by a coVs death I At 
least put on my breastplate, gird on my sword, set my 
helmet on my head, my shield in my left hand, my 
battlf>-axe in my right, so that a stout warrior, like 
myself, may die as a warrior." They did aa he bade, 
aod thus died he honourably in his armour. They bad 
made one step, and only one, from barbarism. 

III. 

Under tiiis native barbarism theie were noble disposi- 
tions, unknown to the Boman world, whidt were destined 
to produce a better people out of its nuns. In the 
first |dace, "a certain eamesbiess, which leads them out 
of frivolous sentiments to noble ones."* From their 
origin in Germany this is what we find them, severe in 
manners, with grave inclinations and a manly dignity. 
They live solitary, each one neai the spring or the wood 
which has taken his taxKsy.' Evrai in villages the cot- 
tages were detached ; they must have independence and 
free air. They had no taste for voluptuousness ; love was 
tardy, education severe, their food simple; all t^e re- 

' " Fene gigM atetnra," says the ohronicler. H. of Hmitiiigdoii, Tl 
S67. Eemble, L SB3. Turner, ii SIS. 

■ Qrimm, MytSology, I>3, Preikce. 

■ TtdtDS, xz. zxiiL li. xiL ziiL st pamm. Wb may itill m« the 
tneet of this taite in En^luh dwellingB. 

VOL L K 
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creation they indnlged in was the hnntdng of the anrochs, 
and ft dance amongst naked swords. Violent intoxica- 
tion and periloua wagers were tlieii weakest points; 
they sought in preference not mild pleasnree, bnt strong 
excitement. In everything, even in their mde and loas- 
culine inetincta, they were men. Each in his own home, 
on his land and in his hnt, was his own master, 
npright and &ee, in no wise restrained or shackled. 
If the commonweal received anything &om him, it was 
because he gave it He gave his vote in arms in all 
great conferences, passed judgmmt in the assembly, 
made aJliaocee and wars on his own account, moved 
from place to place, showed activity and daring.^ The 
modem Ei^lishman existed entire in this Saxon. If be 
bends, it ia becanae he is quite willing to bend ; he is no 
lesscapableofself-denialtiian of independence; self-sacri- 
fice ia not uncommon, a man cares not for his blood or 
his life. In Homer the warrior often gives way, and is 
not blamed if he flees. In the Sagas, in the Edda, he 
must be over-brave ; in Germany the coward is drowned 
in the mnd, under a hurdle. Through all outbreaks 
of primitive brutality gleams obscurely the grand idea 
of duty, which ia, the self-constraint exercised in view 
of some noble end. Marriage was pure amongst them, 
chastity instinctive. Amongst the Saxons the adulterer 
was punished by death ; the adulteress was obliged to 
hang herself, or was stabbed by the knives of her com- 
panions. The wives of the Cimbrians, when they could 
not obtain from Marius assurance of tlieir chastity, slew 
themselves with their own hands. They thought there 
was Bometlung sacred in a womui ; they married but 
one, and kept fietith with her. In fifteen centuries the idea 
1 TaeitQ^ xiu. 
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of niairiage is unchanged amongst them. The wife, ou 
entering her hnaband's home, ia aware that she gives 
herself altogether,^ "that she will have bat one body, one 
life with him ; tliat she will have no thoag^t> Qo desiie 
bejrond : that she will be the companion of his perils and 
labours ; that she will aufTer and dare as mach as he, both 
in peace and war." And he, like her, knows that he gives 
hifniwlf Having chosfio his chief, he forgets hirni^ lf in 
him, assigns to him his own ^oiy, eeryes him to the death. 
"He is infamona as long as he lives, who retiims &om 
the field of battle without his chief."* It was on this 
volimtaiy subordination that feudal society was based. 
Man in this race, can accept a saperior, can be capable 
of devotion and respect Thrown back upon himself 
by the gloom and severity of his climate, be has dis- 
covered moral beauty, while others discover sensuous 
beau^. This kind of naked brute, who lies all day by 
his fireside, sluggish and dirty, always eating and drink- 
ing," whose msty faculties cannot follow the clear and 
fine outlines of happily created poetic forms, catches a 
glimpse of the sublime in his troubled dreams. He does 
not see it, bat simply feels it ; his religion is already 
within, as it will be in the sixteenth century, when he 
will cast off the senanoas worship imported from Borne, 
and hallow the faith of the heart' His gods are not 
enclosed in walls ; he has no idols. What he designates 
by divine names, is something invisible and grand, 
which floats through nature, and is conceived beyond 



> Tadtiu, xiz. Tin. xvL Eemble, i. 232. 

* TicitOB, ziT. 

* " In onuii domo, nndi et tordidi. . . . Plus per otiiim tiMuigunt, 
dediti Mmuo, dboqae ; totos dies juita focnm atqae ignem agnnt" 

* Orimm, 63, Prsface. Tscitiu, i. 
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uature,^ a mysterioufi infini ty which the aeose cannot 
toach, but which " reveience alone can feel ;" and when, 
later on, the legends define and alter this vague divina- 
tion of natural powets, one idea remains at the bottom 
of this chaos of giant-dreams, namely, that the world is 
a wai£are, and heroism the highest good. 

In the beginning, say the old Icelandic l^ends,^ there 
■were two worlds, NiSheim the frozen, and Muspell the 
burning. From the falling snoT-flakea was bom the 
giant Ymir. " There was in times of old, where Tmir 
dwdt, nor sand nor sea, nor g^d waves ; earth existed 
not, nor heaven above ; 'twas a chaotic chasm, and grass 
nowhere." There was bub Ymir, the horrible frozen 
Ocean, with his children, sprung from his feet and his 
Krmpits ; then their shapeless progeny. Terrors of the 
abyss, barren Mountains, Whirlwinds of the North, and 
other malevolent beii^s, enemies of the sun and of life ; 
then the cow Andhumbla, bom also of melting snow, 
brings to light, whilst licking the hoar-frost firom the 
rocks, a man Bur, whose grandsons kill the giuit Ymir. 
"From his flesh the earth was formed, and &om bis 
bones the hills, the heaven from the skull of that ice- 
cold giant, and &om his blood the sea; but of his 
brains the heavy clouds are all created." Then arose 
war between the monsters of winter and the luminous 
fertile gods, Odin the founder, Baldur the mild and 

■ "Deomm oominibus appellant tecntamillad, quod sDUreverentU 
TiileDt," Later on, at Upula for iDitance, they lud imagea (Adam of 
Bremen, BMoria Eccltxuatica). Wuotan (Odin) signifiei etpnologi- 
enllj tlie All -Powerful, Mm who penetrates and circnlatea tluoiigh 
BTBrytMng (OrimtD, Myihol. ) 

» Samwtdar Edda, Snorra Edda, ed. Copenhagen, three toU. pamm. 
Mr. BergmaaQ baa tnnalated seTeral of these poems into French, 
which Hr. Tains qnotca. The tranalator hu generally made use of 
the edition of Mr. Thorpe, I.ondon, 1S6S. 
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benevolent, Thor the BommOT-tliiinder, who purifies the 
air, and notuishea the earth vith showera. Long 
fought the gods against the &ozen Jotuna, against the 
dark bestial pow^s, the Wolf Fenrir, the great Serpent, 
whom they drown in the sea, the treacheronfl Loki, 
whom they bind to the rocks, beoealii a viper wliose 
venom drops continually on his face. Lot^ will the 
heroes, who by a bloody death d^etve to be placed 
" in the halls of Odin, and there wage a combat every 
day," asBist the gods in tieir mighty war. A day will, 
however, arrive when gods and men will be conquered. 
Then 

" tremblBB Y^drasil'a uh jet Btaading ; groans tbst audent 
tree, and l^e Joton Loki ie loosed. The abadows groan on the 
wb;> of Hel,^ until the fire of Suit has consumed the tree. 
Hijm steeiB from the east, the iraters rise, the mundane snake 
18 coiled in joton-ra^ The worm beats the water, and the eagle 
■creamB ; the pale of beak teare coicaees ; (the ship) Nagl&r is 
loosed. Surt from the South comes mth flickering flame ; 
shines firom his aword the V&l-god'B bud. The stony hilla are 
dashed together, the gianteasca totter ; men tread the path of 
Hel, and heaven is cloven. The sun darkens, earth in ocean 
Binks, fall from heaven the bright starB, fire'B breath asaaila the 
all-nonri^ng tree, towering fire plays against heaven itself" ' 

The gods perish, devonred one by one by the monsters ; 
and the celestial I^end, sad and grand now like the 
life of man, bears witness to the hearts of warriors and 
heroea 

There is no fear of pain, no care for life ; they count 
it as dross when the idea has seized upon them. The 

' Het, the goddeM of death, bom of Loki and Angrboda. — To. 
■ Tborpe, Thx Sdda of Samund, The Vala't Froptuey, lix. IB.BB, 
p. 9 dfosaim. 
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ti'emUing of the nerves, the repi^nance of animal 
instinct which starts back before wonnda and death, 
are all lost in an irresistiUe determination. See how 
iu their epic' the sublime springs np amid the horrible, 
like a br^ht pvuple flower amid a pool of blood. Signid 
baa plunged his sword into the dragon Fafiiii, and at 
that very moment they looked on one another; and 
Fafnir aaka, as he dies, " Who art thou 7 and who ia 
thy father ? and what thy kin, that thou wert so hardy 
as to bear weapons against me?" "A hardy heart 
oi^ed me on thereto, and a strong band and this ahatp 
sword. . . . Seldom Iiatb hardy eld a faint-heart youth." 
After this triumphant eagle's cry Sigurd cuts out the 
worm's heart; but Eegiu, brother of Fafnir, drinks 
blood from the woimd, and falls asleep. Sigurd, who 
was roasting the heart, raises bis finger thoughtlesaly 
to bis lips. Forthwith lie understands the language of 
the birds. The eagles scream above him iu the 
branches. They warn him to mistrust Regin. Sigurd 
cuts oCf the latte^s head, eats of Fafnii's heart, drinks 
his blood and bis brother's. Amongst all these murders 
their courage and poetry grow, Sigurd has subdued 
Brynbild, the untamed maiden, by passing through the 
flaming fire ; they share one aouch for three nigbts, his 
naked sword betwixt them. " Nor the damsel did he 
kiss, nor did the Huunish king to his arm lift her. 
He the blooming maid to Giuki's son delivered," 
because, according to his oath, he must send her to 
her betrothed Gunnar. She, setting her love upon 
' Fa/nitjiull Edda. Tliis epic ia comtsan to the Korthem nces, ai 
ii the Iliad to the Greek papuUtiouB, and !i foand almocrt entire in 
Oennanj in the Nibdungm Lied. The transUtor ha* alM oaed UagnoB- 
■ou and Uorria' poetical rcrsioD of the Flilntntfit Saga, and certain 
tnop of the Elder Edda, I.ondon, 1S70. 
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him, "Alone she sat without, at eve of day, began 
aload with heiself to Bpeak : ' Sigurd must be mine ; 
I must die, or that blooming yooth daap in my arma.'" 
Bat seeing him manied, she brings about his death. 
" laughed then Biynhild, Budli's daughter, once only, 
&om her whole soul, when in her bed she listened to 
the load lament of Giuki's daughter." She put on her 
golden corslet^ pierced herself with the sword's point, 
and as a last request said : 

" Let in the plain be raised a pile so apadoiu, that for as all 
like room maj be ; let them bum the Hun (Sigurd) ou the one 
lide of me, on the other side my household eUTes, with collan 
■{tlendid, two at oar heads, and two hawks ; let also lie between 
w both the keen-edged sword, as when we both one coach 
ascoided ; also five female thralls, eight male slaves of gentle 
birth fofitered'with me. " ' 

All were burnt together ; yet Gudiun the widow con- 
dnaed motionless by the corpse, and could not weep. 
The wives of the jarls came to console her, and each 
of them told her own sorrows, all the calamities of 
great devastations and the old life of barbarism. 

" Then spoke Oiaflang, Giuki's sister ; ' Lo, up on earth I live 
most loveless, who of five mates must see the ending, of daugh- 
ters twain and three usters, of brethren eight, and abide behind 
lonely. ' Then spake Herborg, Queen of Hunhmd : ' CrueUer 
tale have I to tell of mj seven sons, down in the Southlands, 
and the eight man, mj mate, felled in the death-mead. Father 
and mother, and four brothers on the wide sea the winds and 
death played with ; the billows beat on the bulwark boards. 
Alone mnst I sing o'er them, alone must I array them, alone 
mnst my hands deal with their departing ; and all this was in 
> TboTpe, Tlu Sdda ^ Bamxmd, Third lag of Sigurd Fafnieide, 
m. «S^, p. 83. 
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one seaBon's wearing, and none was left for love or aolace. Then 
was I bound a prsj of the battle when that Bame season wore 
to its ending ; as a tiring m^ most I bind the shoon of the 
dnke'e high dame, ever; day at dawning. From her jealous 
hate gat I heavy mocking, crael kahee she laid upon me.' " ^ 

All was in vain ; no word could draw tears from those 
dry eyes. They were obliged to lay the bloody corpse 
before her, ere her tears would come. Then tears flowed 
Huongh the pillow ; as " the geese withal that were in 
the home-field, the fair fowls the may owned, fell a- 
screaming." She wonld have died, like Sigrun, on the 
corpse of him whcon alone she had loved, if they had 
not deprived her of memory by a magic potion. Thus 
affected, she departs in order to marry Atli, king of the 
Hnns ; and yet she goes against her will, with gloomy 
forehodings : for mnider b^ets murder ; and her 
brothers, the murderers of Sigurd, having been drawn 
to Atli's court, fall in their turn into a snare like that 
which they had themselves laid. Then G-imnar was 
bound, and they tried to make him deliver up the 
treasure. He answers with a bartarian's laugh : 

" ' Hogni's heart in my hand shall lie, cut bloody from the 
breaet of the valiant chief, the king's son, with a doll-edged 
knife.' They the heart cut oat from Hialli's breast ; on a diah, 
bleeding, hud it, and it to Qonnar bare. Then said Ounnar, 
lord of men : ' Here have I the heart of the timid Hialli, unlike 
the heart of the bold HognJ ; for much it trembles as in the dish 
It lies ; it trembled more by half while in his breast it lay." 
HrSgni laughed when to hm heart they cut the liring creet- 
cnsher ; no lament uttered he. All bleeding on a dish th^ 
laid it, and it to Ounnar bare. Calmly said Gnnnar, the warrior 

' UsgnDMon aod Morris, Story of At foltvngt and NiMirngt, 
ZonienfafMii ^ Si^dmrn, p. IIS *t jmaitn. 
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NifloBg : ' Here hare I the heart of the bold HSgni, unlike the 
heart of the timid Hialli ; fix' it little tremblea as in the diafa it 
lies : it trembled lees while in hii breast it \a.j. So tax ehalt 
then, Atli ! be from the eyes of mea as thon wilt from the 
treasam be. Id my power aloae ia all the hidden Niflung'B 
gold, now that Hsgni liree not. Ever was I wavering while we 
both lived ; now am I so no longer, as I alone Burvive.' " ^ 

It -was the last insult of the Belf-confident man, who 
values n^tiier his own life nor that of anothra', bo that 
he can satiate his vengeance. They cast him into the 
serpent^s den, and there he died, striking his harp vriUi 
his foot. But the ineztinguishahle flame of vengeance 
passed from his heart to that of his sister. Corpse after 
corpse fall on each other ; a mighty fury hurls them 
open-eyed to death. Stie killed the children she had 
by Atli, and one day on his return from the carnage, 
gave him their hearts to eat, served in honey, and 
laughed coldly as she told him on what he bad fed. 
" Uproar was on the benches, portentous the cry of men, 
noise beneath the costly hangings. The children of 
the Huns wept; all wept save Gudmn, who never 
wept or for her bear-fierce brotheTS, or for her dear sons, 
young, simple."' Judge from this heap of ruin and 
carnage to what excess the will is strung. There were 
men amongst them, BerserkiTS,' who in battle seized 
with a sort of madness, showed a sudden and super- 
human strength, and ceased to feel their wounds. This 
is the conception of a hero as engendered by this race 
in its infancy. Is it not strange to see them place 

■ Thorpe, Tht Sdda o/Smnvnd, Lag ofAUi, itr. 21-27, p. 117. 
> Ibid. atr. 38, p. 119. 

' TMa word dgnifiet m«u who foogtit without & brcMtpIate, perhaps 
in ihirti onlj ; SeoUioe, " Bareaarkt." — Tk. 
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their happineas in battle, their beauty ia death 7 Is 
there any people, Hindoo, Persian, Greek, or Gallic, 
which has formed so tragic a conception of life ? Is 
there any which baa peopled its infantine mind with 
such gloomy dreams? Is there any which has bo 
entirely banished from ite dreams the sweetness of ea- 
joyment, and the softness of pleasure? Endeavours, 
tenacious and mournful endeavouiis an ecstasy of 
endeavours — such was their chosen condition. Carlyle 
said well, that in tiie sombre obstinacy of an English 
labourer still survives the tacit rage of the Scandinavian 
warrior. Strife for strife's sake — such is tbeii pleasuie. 
With what sadness, madness, destruction, such a dispo- 
sition breaks its bonds, we shall see in Shakspeare and 
Byron; with what vigour and purpose it can limit 
and employ itself when possessed by moral ideas, we 
shall see in the case of the Puritans. 

IV. 
They have established themselves in England ; and 
however disordered the society which binds tliem to- 
gether, it is founded, as in Germany, on generous 
sentiment. War is at every door, I am aware, but 
warlike virtues are within every bouse ; courage chiefly, 
then fidelity. Under the brute there is a free man, 
and a man of spiiit. There is no man amongst tbem 
who, at his own risk,' will not make alliance, go forth 
to fight, undertake adventures. There is no group of 
&ee men amongst them, who, in their Wit«nagemote, is 
not for ever concluding alliances one with another. 
Every dan, in its own district, forms a league of which 

' 8«« the life of Swepi, of Haraward, etc, btoi up to tli« tima of 
tbe Cmiquett 
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all the membeni, " lm>tiien of the swon)," defend each 
otbsT, and demand revenge for the spilling of blood, at 
the price of their own. Every chief in Ma hall leckona 
that he has friends, not mercenarieB, in the Mthful ones 
who drink his beer, and who, having received as marks 
of his esteem and confidence, bracelets, ewords, and suits 
of armour, will cast themselves between him and danger 
on the day of battle.* Independence and boldness rage 
amoi^t this young nation with violence and excess ; 
bat these are of themselves noble things ; and no leas 
noble are the sentiments which serve them for diBci- 
pline, — to wit, an affectionate devotion, and respect for 
plighted faith. These appear in their laws, and break 
forUi in their poetry. Amoi^t them greatness of heart 
gives matter for imagination. Their characters are not 
selfish and shiAiy, like those of Homer. They are brave 
hearts, simple 'and strong, faithful to their relatives, to 
their master in arms, firm and steadfast to enemies and 
friends, abounding in courage, and ready for sacrifice. 
" Old as I am," says one, " I will not budge hence. I 
mean to die by my lord's side, near this man I have loved 
so much. He k^t his word, the word he had given to 
his chief, to the distributor of gifts, promising bJTrt that 
they should return to the town, safe and sound to their 
homes, or that they would fall both together, in the thick 
of the carnage, covered with wounds. He lies by his 
master's side, like a faithful servant." Thot^ awkward 
in speech, their old poets find touching words when they 
have to paint these manly friendships. We cannot 
without emotion hear them relate how the old " king 
embraced the best of Ma thanes, and put hia arms about 
his neck, how the tears Bowed down the cheeks of the 

' Beowulf pauim. Death of Bjtlitiiotb. 
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greyhaired chief. . . . The valiant man was 80 dear to 
him. He covld not stop the flood ■which mounted Ixom 
hia breaat In his heart, deep in the chords of his soul, 
he eighed in secret after the beloved man." Few'as are 
the songs which remain to ns, they return to this subject 
^ain and again. The wanderer in a reverie dreams 
about his lord:* It seems to him in his spirit aa if he 
kisses and embraces him, and lays head and hands upon 
his knees, as oft before in the olden time, when he 
rejoiced in his gifts. Then he wakes — a man without 
fiiends. He sees before him the desert tracks, tiie 
seabirda dipping in the waves, stretching wide their 
wings, the frost and the snow, mii^led with falling 
haiL Then his heartfs wounds press more heavily. 
The exile says : — 

"In blithe hkbita full oft we, too, agreed that nought else 
shoold divide na except death alone ; at length this is changed, 
and aa if It had never been b now our friendahip. To endure 
enmities man ordeni me to dwell in the bowera of the forest, 
under the oak tree in this earthy cave. Cold ia this earth- 
dwelling : I am quite weuied out. Dim are the della, high up 
are the mountaiiu, a bitter city of twigs, with briara ovei^crown, 
a joyleaa abode. . . . My Mends are in the earth ; those loved 
in life, the tomb holds them. The grave ia guarding, while I 
above alone am going. Under the oak-tree, beyond this earth- 
cave, there I must ait the long summer-day." 

Amid their perilous mode of life, and tiie perpetual 
appeal to arms, there exists no sentiment more warm 
than ftiendship, nor any virtue stronger than loyalty. 

Thus supported by powerful affection and tiysted 
word, society is kept wholesome Marriage is like the 

' Tht Wanderer, (ht Exil^t Song, Cidas Sumientit, publiahcd \>j 

'lliorpe. 
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state. We find women associating with the men, at 
theii feasts, sober and respected.^ She speaks, and they 
listen to her ; do need for concealing or enslaving her, in 
Older to lestrain or retain her. She is a person, and not 
a ttiing. The law demands her consent to marriage, sni- 
ronnds her with guarantees, acc(nds her protection. She 
can inherit, possess, bequeath, appear in coorte of justice, 
in county assemblies, in the great congress of the 
elders. Frequently the name of the queen and of several 
other ladies is inscribed in the proceedii^ of the 
Witenagemote. Law and tradition maintftiTi her in- 
t^rity, as if she yrtm a man, and side by side with 
men. Her affections captivate her, as if she were a 
man, and side by side with men. In Alfred* there is a 
portrait of the wife, which for purity and elevation 
equals all that we can devise wiQi our modem re- 
finements. "Thy wife now lives for thee — for thee 
alone. She has enough of all kind of wealth for tiiia 
present life, bat she scorns them all for thy sake alone. 
She has forsaken them all, because she had not thee with 
them. Thy absence makes her think that all c^e pos- 
sesses is nought. Thus, for love of thee, she is wasted 
away, and lies near death for tears and grieC Already, 
in the legends of the £dda, we have seen the maiden 
Signm at the tomb of Helgi, " as glad as the voracious 
hawks of Odin, when they of slaughter know, of warm 
prey," desiring to sleep still in the arms of death, and 
die at last on hie grave. Nothing here like the love we 
find in the primitive poetry of France, Provence, Spain, 
. and Greece. There is an absence of gaiety, of delight ; 

> Tttraer, Hid. Angl Sax. iiL S3. 

* Al&ed bomnri hii portrait from BoetMiu, but tlmort entirely t«- 
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outside of maniage it is only a ferocious appetite, an 
outbreak of the instinct of the beast. It appears nowhere 
with its charm and its smile; there is no love song in 
this ancient poetiy. The reason is, that with them love 
is not an amusement and a pleasure, bot a promise and 
a devotion. All is giave, even aombie, in civil relaticms 
as well as in conju^ society. As in German7, amid 
the sadness of a melancholic temperament and the 
savsgeiy of a barbarous life, the most tragic human 
faculties, the deep power of love and the grand power of 
will, are the only ones that sway and act. 

This is why the hero, as in Germany, is truly heroic. 
Let us speak of him at length ; we possess one of theti 
poems, tliat of Beowulf, almost entire. Here aie the 
stories, which the Thanes, seated on their stools, by the 
light of their torches, listened to as they drank the ale of 
their king : we can glean thence their manners and 
sentiments, as in the Hiad and the Odytsey those of the 
Greeks. Beowulf is a hero, a knight-errant before the 
days of chivalry, as the leadeie of the German bands 
were feudal chiefs before the institution of feudalism.' 
He has " rowed upon the sea, his naked sword hard in 
his hand, amidst the fierce waves and coldest of stoima, 
and the rage of winter hurtled over the waves of the 
deep." The sea-monsters, "the many coloured foes, drew 
bi'm to the bottom of the sea, and held him fast in their 
gripe." But he reached " the wretches with his point and 
with his war-bill" "The mighty sea-beast received the 
war-rush through his hands," and he slew nine Nicors 

' EemUe thinks that the ori^ of this poem u Terj ancient, peThapa 
contcniponirynith the invMioa of the Angles and Saions, but that tha 
Tenion we poaaea* ia later than the serenth century. — Eemble'a Bta- 
vtiHf, text ajid tnmalation, 1833. The chamct«n are DouUh. 
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(aearmonsteni). And now behold him, as he comes serosa 
the vaves to svcconr the old King Hrothgar, vho with 
his vassalB site aiBicted in hia great mead-hall, high and 
curved with pinnacles. For " a grim stranger, Grendel, 
a mighty haunter of the marshes," had entered his hall 
daring the night, seized thirty of the thanes who weie 
asleep, and Tetnmed in his war-craft with their car- 
casses ; for twdve years the dreadful ogre, the beastly 
and greedy creatnie, father of Orks and Jdtuns, de- 
-vonred men and ^nptied the best of bouses. Beowulf, 
the great warrior, offers to grapple with the fiend, and 
foe to foe contoid for life, without the bearing of either 
sword or ample shield, for he has " learned also that 
tiie wretch for his cursed hide recketh not of weapons," 
asking only that if death takes him, they will bear 
forth his bloody corpse and buiy it; mark his fen- 
dwelling, and send to Hygelac, his chief, the best of 
war-shrouds that guards his breast. 

He is lying in the hall, "trusting in his proud 
strength; and when the ndsts of night arose, lo, 
Grendel comes, tears open the door," seized a sleeping 
warrior : " he tore him unawares, he bit his body, he 
drank the blood from the veins, he swallowed hini 
with continual tearings." But Beowulf seized him in 
torn, and " raised himself upon his elbow." 

" The lordly hall thondered, the ale waa spilled . . . both 
were enraged ; savage and atrong varders ; the house resounded ; 
then wu it a great wonder that the wine-hall withstood the 
heasts of war, tbat it fell not upon the earth, the fiur palace ; 
bnt it waa Urns fast . . . The noise aroae, new enough; a 
feaifot terror fell on the North Danes, on each of those who 
ftom the wiUl heard the outeiy, God's denier sing his dreadful 
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lay, his song of defBat, lament bis ironnd.^ . . . The foul wretch 
awaited the mortal woand ; a migh^ gash vaa erid^t upon 
his shoulder ; the sinews sprang asunder, the jancturee of the 
bones bunt ; Buccees in war was given to Eeowulf. Thence 
must Qrendel fl; sick unto death, among the leAigee of the fens, 
to seelc his joyless dwelling. He all the better knew tliat the 
end of bis liie, the number of his days was gone by." ' 

Forhehadleft on the ground, "hand,arm,andsliouIder;'' 
and "in the lake of Nicon, where he waa dxiven, the 
rough wave was boiling with blood, the fool spring of 
waves oil mingled, hot with poison ; the dye, dlBCOloured 
with death, bubbled with worlilce gore." There le- 
maiued a female monster, bia mother, who like him 
" was doomed to inhabit the terror of watera, the cold 
streams," who came by night, and amidst drawn sworda 
tore and devoured another man, .£schere, the Jdu^s 
best friend. A lamentation arose in the palace, and 
Beowulf offered himself again. They went to the den, 
a hidden land, the refuge of the wolf, near the windy 
promontoriee, where a mountain stream rnsheth down- 
wards under the darkness of the hills, a flood beneath 
the earth ; the wood fast by its roots overshadoweth 
the water ; there may one by n^ht behold a marvel, 
fire upon the flood : the stepper over the heaUi, when 
weaiied out by the hounds, sooner will give up his 
soul, his life upon the brink, than plui^ therein to 
bide his head. Strange dragons and serpents swam 
there ; " from time to time the horn sang a dii^e, a 
terrible song." Beowulf plunged into the wave, de- 
scended, passed monsters who tore his coat of mail, to 
the ogress, the hateful manslayer, who, seizing him in 
her grasp, bore him off to her dwelling. A pale gleam 
1 Kemble'a Bmouff, li. p. 32. * JbitL vi.jf.tL 
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dume brightly; and Utere, &ce to face, the good cham- 
pioa peiceiTed 

" the she-TOlf of the al^Bs, tiie mi^lj Bea-Toman ; he gave the 
wBT-muet vith his battle-blQ ; he held not back the ewing of 
the BWord, wi that on her head the ring-mail sang aloud a greedj 
var-eong. . . . The beam of var would not bite. Then 
caught the prince of the War-Gedta Grendel's mother hj the 
ahotdder . . . twisted the homicide, so that she bent upon 
the floor. . . . She drew her knife broad, brown-edged (and 
tried to {ueroe), the twisted breast-net which protected his 
lifa . . . Then saw he among the weapons a bill fortunate 
m yietoTj, an old gigantic sword, donghtj of edge, readj for 
UH, the work of giants. He s«zed the belted hilt; the 
warrior of the Scoldings, fierce and savage whirled the ring- 
mail ; deepairing of life, he struck liiriouslj, so that it grappled 
hard with her about her neck ; it broke the bonfrrings, the bill 
passed through bH the doomed bodj ; she sank upon the floor ; 
the Bword was bloody, the man i^oiced in his deed ; the beam 
ihont^ lif^t stood within, even as from heaven mlldl; ehinea the 
lamp of the finnament," * 

Then he saw Qrendel dead in a comer of the hall ; and 
four of his companions, having vrith difficulty raiBed 
the moDstrous head, bore it by the hair to the palace 
of the king. 

That was his first labour ; and the rest of Ms life 
was similar. "When he had reigned fifty years on 
earth, a dragon, who had been robbed of hia treasure, 
came firom tJie hill and burned men and houses " vrith 
waves of fire." "Then did the refuge of earls com- 
mand to make for him a variegated shield, all of iron : 
he knew weU enough that a shield of wood could not 
help him, lindenwood opposed to fire. . . . The prince 

> Smvulf, xxiL zziiL p. 43 tlputim. 
VOL. L F 
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of rings was then too proad to seek the vide flier with 
a troop, with a large company ; he feared not for himself 
that battle, nor did he make any acconut of the diagon'B 
wai, his laboriouBii8B8 and valour." And yet be was 
sad, and went unwillmgly, for he was " feted to abide 
the end." Then " be was ware of a cavem, a mound 
nnder the earth, nigh to the sea wave, the clashing of 
waters, which cave was full within of embossed orna- 
ments and wires. . . . Then the king, hard in war sat 
npon the promontoty, whilst he, the prince of the 
Gedts, hade farewell to hia household comrades. . . . 
I, the old goardiaa of my people, seek a feud." He 
" let words proceed &om his breast,' tlie di^on came, 
Tomiting fire ; the Made bit not his body, and tlie king 
" sti£fer«l painfully, involved in fire." His comrades 
had " turned to tlie wood, to save their lives," all save 
Wiglaf, who " went Uirougb the fatal amoke," knowing 
well " that it was not the old custom " to abandon rela- 
tion and prince, " that he alone . . . shall suffer dis- 
tress, shall sink in battl&" " The worm came furious, 
tiie foul insidious stranger, varie^ted with waves of 
fire, . . . hot and warlike fierce, he clatched tiie whole 
neck with bitter banes ; he was bloodied witli life-gore, 
the blood boiled in waves." ^ They, with their swoids, 
carved the worm in the midst Yet the wound of the 
king became bnmii^ and swelled ; " he soon discovered 
that poison boiled in his breast within, and sat by the 
wall upon a stone"; "he looked upon the work of 
giants, how the eternal cavern held within stone arches 
fast upon pillars." Then he said — 

" I have held this people fifty yean ; there wu not any king 

of my nnghbonis, who dared to greet me with wamois, to oppieaa 

' BtomAf, xzziU.-ziiTl. p. Bl tfjxufftn. 
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me vith tenor. . . . I heldiiiJiieownwell,lK)tie^t nottreach- 
enxiB maliee, nor nniie niyiutly mai^ oatfai ; on aocount of all 
thiiy I, ndc with mortal woundi, may have joy. . . . Now do 
thoa go iiQinediately to behold the hoard under the hoary atone, 
my dear yfigiat. . . . Now, I have purchaaed with my death a 
hoard of treaanree ; it will be yet of advantage at the need of 
the people. ... I give thanka , . . that I might befbre my ttjiag 
day obtain mch for my peoples . . . longer may I not here be." ^ 

This is thorough and real generosity, not exaggerated 
and pretended, as it vill be later on in the romantic 
imaginatLonB of babbling olerica, mere composets of 
adventure. Fiction aa jet ia not fax removed &om 
fact : the man breathes manifest beneath the hero. 
Bade as t^e poetry is, its hero is grand; he is so, 
amply by his deeds. Faithful, first to his prinoe, then 
to hia people, he want alone, in a strai^e land, to 
voitmB himself for the doliveiy of hia felloT-men ; he 
forgets himself in death, while tbinlriTig only that it 
profitB others. " Each one of ns," he aa^ in one place, 
"mnst abide the end of his present life." Let, thrae- 
fore, each do justice, if he can, before his death. Com- 
pare with him the monsters whom he destroys, the last 
traditions of the ancient wars gainst inferiw races, and 
of ttie primitive reUgion ; tihinlr of his life of danger, 
mgbts npon the waves, man grappling with the brato 
creation; man's indomitable will crushing the breasts 
of beasts ; man's powerful muscles which, when exerted, 
tear the fiesh of the monsters : you will see reappear 
through the mist of legends, and under the light of 
poetry, the ^-aliant men who, amid the madness of war 
and the raging of their own mood, began to settle a 
people and to found a state. 

> BtMBulf, xxzTu. zziTiii p. 110 tl ptutlm, I bar* throughout 
•hnyi tuad the nay worda of Emnble't tauwUtlim.— Ta. 
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V. 

One poem nearly vbole and two or three &ftgmait« 
aie all tliat remun of this lay-poetiy of England. He 
rest of the pagan cnnent, Oenaan and barbarian, was 
arrested or OTerwhelmed, first by the inflox of the 
Christian religion, then hj tiie conquest of the Nonnan- 
Fiench. But what lemaina more than sof&ces to show 
the steange and powerful poetic gemos of the race, and 
to exhibit beforehand the flower in the bud. 

If there has ever been anywhere a deep and serious 
poetio sentiment, it is hera They do not speak, they 
sing, or mther they shout Each little verse is an accla- 
mation, which breaks forth like a growl ; their strong 
tnoasts heave with a groan of anger or enthusiasm, and 
a vehement or indistinct plirase or expression rises sud- 
denly, almost in spite of them, to their lips. There is no 
art, no natural talent, for describing sii^ly and in order 
the different parts of an object or an event The fifty 
rays of light which eveiy phenomenon emits in succes- 
sion to a r^;nlflr and well-directed intellect, come to 
them at once in a glowing and confused mass, disabling 
them by their force and convergence. Listen to their 
genuine war-chants, unchecked and violent, as became 
their terribly voices. To this day, at this distance of 
time, separated as they are by manners, speech, ten 
centuries, we seem to hear them still ; — 

" The urny goei fbrtli : the birds Bing, tha crii^et idtirpi, the 
war-weapons soimd, the Unce clangs against the shield. Now 
ahinetb the moon, wandering under the eky. Kow arise deeds 
of woe, which the enmity of this people {n^Mne to do; , . . 
Then in the conrt came the tumult of waiK:aniBg& They seized 
with their hands the hollow wood of the shield. They smote 
through the bonea of the head. The roofa of the castle Tesonnded, 
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onto Ouiilf fdl in little, the flnt of eaith-dwalliiig men, mb 
of GiitUaf Annmd him hj taanj braTB men dying. Tlio 
i&ren vhiried about, daik and aombre, like a villov leaf. There 
TaiaspartJingof bladee, asifall Fiiuburg were on fiie. Never 
haTe I heard of a more worthy battle in war," ' 

This is tlie eoi^ on Athelstan's Tictory at Bnuaaborli : 
" Here Athelatan king, of earls the lord, the giver of the 
bracdete of the nobles, and hia brother alao, Edmund the nthel- 
ing, the Elder a lasting gloiy won by slaughter in battle, with 
the edg€B of Bworde, at Brunaubuib. The wall of ahielda they 
cleaved, they hewed the noble bannen : with the rest of the 
bmily, the children of Edward. . . . Purmiing, they deatroyed 
the Scottish people and the ship-fleet. . , . The field was 
cdoured with the wairioi's blood I After that the sun on high, 
... the greatest star 1 glided over the eartb, God's candle 
tsi^t 1 till the noble oiatture hastoied to her Betting. There 
1^ aoldiers many with darts etmok down, Northem men over 
tlieir ihielde shot. So were- tike Scot* ; weaij of luddy battla 
. , . The ecreameiB of war they left behind ; the laven to eqjoy, 
the dismal kite, and the black raven with homed beak, and the 
hoane toad ; the eagle, afterwaids to feast on the white fiesh ; 
the greedy battle-hawk, and the grey beast, the wolf in the 
wood."» 

HeoiQ all is imageiy. In tlieiz impasaioiied minds 
events are not bald, with the dry propnety of as exact 
deeciiption ; each fits in with its pconp of sound, shape, 
colonnng ; it is almost a vision vhidi is raised, com- 
plete, wit^ its accompanying emotions, joy, foiy, ex- 
citement In their speech, anovs are "Uie serpents of 
Hel. shot &om bows of horn;" ships are "great sea- 

* Conybatn'a IttialnUioiu of AmgliySvam Atfrjr, 18211, BatS* tf 
nuiomtgk, f. 17E. The oomplete wUadion of Anglo-Saxon fuHxj 
baa been psblithed by U. Orain, 

■ Tomer, Sid. tf Anglo-Samiu, ilL, book S, oh. L p. 3U. 
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steeds," tlie sea is "a cshalioe of waToa," tlie helmet is 
" &e castle of the head :" they need an extraordinary 
speech to express theii Tehonent sensatioiis, so tiiat after 
a time, in Iceland, where this kind of poetry was carried 
on to excess, the eaiiier ioapiiation failed, art replaced 
nature, the ^iBlds were reduced to a distorted and obscnxe 
jargon. But whatever be the imagray, here as in Iceland, 
though unique, it is too feeble. The poets have not 
satisfied their inner emotion if it is only expressed \yy a 
single word. Time after time they return to and re- 
peat their idea. " The sun on hi^ the great star, Qod's 
hriUiant candle, the noble cieatnie I " Four times suc- 
cessively they employ the same thought, and each time 
under a new aspect All its different aspects rise 
simultaneously before tiie barbarian's eyes, and eadi word 
was like a fit of the semihallucination which possessed 
him. Verily, in such a condition, the r^ulority of 
speech and of ideas is disturbed at every turn. The 
succession of thought in the visionary is not the same 
sfl in a reasoning mind. One colour induces another ; 
from sound he passes to sound ; his imagination is like 
a diorama of unexplained pictures. His phrases recur 
and change : he emits the word that comes to his lips 
without hesitation ; he leaps over wide intervals from idea 
to idea. The more his mind is transported, the quicker 
and wiaer the intervals traversed. With one spring 
he visits die poles of his horizon, and tenches in one 
mom^it objects which seemed to have the world between 
them. His ideas are entaugled without order ; without 
notice, abruptly, the poet will return to the idea he has 
quitted, and insert it in the thought to which he ia 
giving expressiorL It ia impossible to translate these in- 
congruoufi ideas, which quite disconcert our modem styla 
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At tiines tliey aze anmtelligiliLa.' ATttdea, paiticlefl, 
pTWTy tJiing capable of JlliiTiiiTiAring thought, of maridi^ 
the connectioit of tenna, of prodociiig regnlaiitj of ideas, 
all ntional and k^cal artifioea, are neglected.* Fassion 
bellowB forth like a great shapeless beast ; and that is alL 
It rises and starts in little abrupt lines ; it is the acme 
of barbarism. Homer's hapi^ poetry is copiously de- 
Tsloped, in foil namtave, witii rich and extended 
imagery. AH the details of a complete picture are not 
too much for him ; be lores to look at things, he lingers 
orer them, lejoices in their beauty, dresses them in 
splendid words ; he is like Uie Greek giils, who thought 
Ijiemselvefl ngly if they did not bedeck arms and 
flhoulders with all die gold coins &om their pnise, and 
all the treasures from their caskets ; hia long verses flow 
by with their cadences^ and spread out like a purple robe 
under an Ionian snn. Here the clumsy-fingered poet 
crowds and clashes his ideas in a narrow measure; 
if measure there be, he barely observes it ; all his orna- 
ment is three words beginning with the same letter. 
His chief care is to abridge, to imprison thot^ht in a 
kind of mutilated (sy.* Ihe fence of the iutemal im- 
pieasion, which, not knowing bow to unfold itself, 
becomes condensed and doubled by accumulation ; the 
JoTaTinftHfl of the outward expi^esion, which, subservient 

1 The clem«it Anglo-Saxon. aeluilBn, Turner, Conybesre, Thorps 
TMogniae this diiDealt]>. 

' Titrncr, iii. SBl, tt poMtm, The tniMUtimi in Freneh, howarer 
literal, do i^jnitke to the text ; that langnsge i* too clear, too logioil. 
No Trenchnun can nndantand this extraordinary phaie of intelleot, 
except hj taking a diotionarj, and deniphering anna pages of Anglo- 
Suon for a fortni^it 

* Tornar remarks that the same ide* expreMed hj King AUt«d, in 
proeaand theninTose^ takeain theflr*tcsae*eTeawords,inthaMcond 
An.—Sidory tfBin A%glo-Satxm», iii. 286. 
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to title energy and shocks of the innei ssitiment, seeks 
oalj to exhibit it intact and oiigiiial, in spite of and 
at the 63^ense of all oider and beauty, — such are the 
chaiacteiiaticB of thoii poetry, and these also will be 
the chantctedstica ^of the poetry which is to follow. 

VL 
A race so oonstituted was ^predisposed to Chiistiaaity, 
by its gloom, its aversion to sensual and reddesa liviiig, 
ito inclination for the serious and sublime. When 
their sedentary habits had reconciled their souIb to 
a long period of ease, and weakened the fuiy which 
fed their sanguinary religion, they readily inclined 
to a new fait^ Ihe vagne adoration of the great 
powers of nature, which eternally fight for mutual de- 
stroction, and, when destroyed, rise up again to the 
combat, had long since disappeared in the dim distance. 
Society, on its formation, introduced the idea of peace 
and the need for justice, and the war-gods faded &om 
the minds of men, with the passions which had created 
tJiem. A century and a half after the invasion hy the 
Saxons,' Eoman missionaries, bearing a silver cross 
with a picture of Christ, came in procession chanting a 
litany. Presently the high priest of the Korthumbrians 
declared in presence of ihe nobles that the old gods 
were powerless, and confessed that formerly " he knew 
nothing of thatwhich he adored;" eni he among the 
firsti lance in hand, assisted to demolish their templa 
Then a chief rose in the assembly, and said : 

" You rememlwr, it ma,j be, king, tliat -winoh sometiinet 

bappeni in winter when you are seated at table with your earli 

and thanes. Your fire is lighted, and your hall wanned, and 

> S94MI8S. Aug. Thieny, i. 81 ; Bede, xU. i. 
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whlioat is taia and snow and Etomi. Then comes a awallow 
fljing BcroBB the hall ; he enten b; one dod, and leaves by 
another. The brief moment while he is within is pleaBant to 
him ; he feels not i'^ nor oheerlesB winter weather ; but the 
moment is brief — ^the bird fliee Kway in the twinkling of an 
eja, and he passes from winter to winter, Snch, methiuka, is 
the life of man on earth, c<mipared with the uicerUiu time 
b^joad. It appears for a while ; bat what is tbe time which 
comes after — the time which was before t We know not. If, 
then, this new doctrine may t«ach ns somewhat of greater cer- 
tainty, it wore well that we should regard it." 

This rBBtlflSflnflSB, tliip feeing of Qxe infinite and dark 
b^ond, tJiifl sober, melaiicholy eloquence, vere the har- 
bingerB of spintnal life.^ We find nothing like it 
ft-mn-ngBt, the nations of the soutJi, naturallj' pagan, and 
preoccupied with the present life. These ntt&r bai- 
boiians embrace Christianity straightway, through sheer 
force of mood and dime. To no purpose are they brutal, 
heavy, shackled by infantine auperstitions, capable, like 
King Oannte, of buying for a hundred golden talents the 
' arm of Augustine. They possess the idea of God This 
grand God of the Bible, omnipotent and unique, who 
disappeaiB almost entirely in the middle ages,^ obscured 
hj TT'" court and Tfin family, enduroB amoi^t them 
in apite of absurd oi grotesque legends. They do not 
blot Him out under pious romances, by the elevation 
of the saints, or under feminine caresses, to benefit 
the infant Jeaus and the YirgiiL Their grandeur and 
their seTerity raise them to His hi^ level ; they are 
not tempted, like artistic and talkatiTe nalaons, to 
replace religion by a fair and agreeable narrativa, 
More than any race in Europe, they approach, by the 

1 Uichelflt, pn&oa to La Smaittanet ; DldlOU, Sidair* it Du». 
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■implicit^ and energy of iheir conceptdom, the <dd 
Hebiaic spirit. EnthuaiBsni is their natnnl conditioD ; 
and l^eii new Deity fiUa them vith admiration, as 
their ancient deities iiiBpiied them vith fiuy. Thejr 
have hpnnfi, genuine odes, ^^ch are but a concrete of 
exclamations. "Biej hare no development; they aie 
incapable of leatraining or explaining theii passion ; it 
bnista forth, in raptures, at the vJBion of the Almighty. 
The heart alone speaks here — a strong baibaions haaxt 
Cffidmon, their old poet,' aays Bede, vas a more igno- 
lant man than the others, who knew no poetiy; so 
that in tite hall, when they handed him the harp, 
he was obliged to withdraw, being unable to sing like 
his companions. Once, keeping night-watch over the 
stable, he fell asleep. A stranger appeared to him, 
and asked him to sing something, and these words 
came into his head : " 14'ow we onght to preise the Lord 
of heaven, the power of the Creator, and His skill, the 
deeds of the Father of glory ; how He, being eternal 
God, is the author of all marrels; who, almighty 
guardian of the human race, created first for the sons 
of men the heavens as ihe roof of their dweUii^ and 
then the earth." Remembering this when he woke,* 
he came to the town, and they brought bJTn before the 
learned men, before the abbess Hilda, who, when Ihey 
had heard him, thought that he had received a gift 
from heaven, and made him a monk in the abbey. 
There he spent his life listening to portions of Holy 
Writ, which were explained to him in Saxon, " rumi- 
nating over them like a pure animal, turned them into 
most sweet verse." Thus is true poetry hewn. These 
men pmy with all the emotion of a new aonl ; -th^ 
kneel ; they adore ; the leas they know the more the; 
1 AboDt wo. Sm Oodex EmmltiuU, Th<ape. ■ B«la, Ir. S4. 
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think. Some oos has said that Uie first and most 
sincere hymn is tiiia one word O I Tlieiis were faaidl; 
longer; they only repeated tame after time some deep 
passiODate word, with monotonona Tehemence. " In 
Uearen art Thon, our aid and succour, resplendent with 
happineas 1 All things how before thee, before the glory 
of Thy Spirit WitJi one voice they call upon Christ ; 
they all ciy : Holy, holy art thou. King of the angels of 
heaven, onr Lord I and Thy judgments ai« just and 
great: they reign for ever and in all places, in the 
mnltitQde of Tbj works." We are reminded of the 
songs of the serrants of Odin, tonsured now, and dad in 
the gsnnents of monks. Their poetry is the same ; they 
think of Qod, as of Odin, in a strii^ of short, accumo- 
lated, passionate inures, like a succession of li^^tning- 
Saehes ; the Chiiatian hymna are a sequel to the pagan. 
One of them, Adhelm, atood on a bridge leading to the 
town where he lived, and repeated warlike and profane 
odes as wdl as religions poetry, in order to attract and 
instruct the men of bis tima He could do it without 
changii^ his key. In one of them, a funeral song. 
Death speaks. It was one of the last Saxon compoai- 
tiona, containing a terrible Christianity, which seems at 
the same tame to have sprang from the blackest depths 
of the Edda. The brief metre sounds abraptly, with 
measured stroke, like the passing belL It is aa if we 
hear the dull resounding responses which roll throt^ 
the church, while the rain beats on the dim glass, and 
the broken clouds sail mournfully in the sky; and our 
eyes, glued to the pale face of a dead man, feel before* 
hand the horror of the damp grave into which the living 
are about to cost him. 
" For thea vm a botwe bdlt ere thou wert bom ; fin: thee 
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wu a. motdd Bhapen ere thou of thy moUier cunert. Its height 
IB not detemuned, nor ita d^th meanued ; nor u it doaed iqi 
(hoverer long it mxy be) until I thee tdng where thou ihalt 
remain ; until I shall measure thee and the sod of the earth. 
Thy IioDie is not highly bnitt ; it is nnhigh and low. When 
then art in it, the heel-ways are low, the aids-ways nnhigfa. 
The roof ia bnilt thy breast iiill nigh ; so thou ahalt m earth 
dwell fall odd, dim, and dark. Doorleea is that house, and darii 
it is within. There thon art iast detained, and Death holds the 
k^. Loathly is that earth-house, and grim to dwell in. There 
tboa shalt dwell, and worms shall share thee. Thus thou art 
laid, and leavest thy friends. Thou haat no friend that will 
come to thee, who will ever inqoire how that house liketh thee, 
who shall ever open for thee the door, and seek thee, for soon 
thou beoomeet loathly and hateful to look upon." ^ 

.Has Jeremy Taylor a more gloomy picture ? The two 
religious poetries. Christian and pagan, are so like, that 
one might mingle th^ incoi^;niitie3, images,and legends. 
In Seowulf, altogether pf^an, the Deity appeara as Odin, 
more mighty and serene, and di£fer8 from the other only 
as ft peaceful Bretvralda' differs &om an adTentuious 
and heroic bandit-chief. The Scandinavian monsters, 
Jotuns, enemies of the -^Isir,' have not vaniahed ; but 
t^ey descend from Cain, and the giants drowned by 
the flood.* Their new hell is nearly the ancient Kia- 
trand,' " a dwelling deadly cold, fall of bloody eagles 
and pale adden;" and the dreadful last day of jndg- 

> CouyWn's JUuitraHmi, p. 371. 

' Bretwalda was a ipeciee of wai-ldn^ or temporary and eleotiTe 
ebial of all tha Saxons.— Tb. 

* Tbx Snr (dng. At) ars th« gods of the Scandlnaritn natlcin% of 
whmu Odin wu the ehlet— Tn. 

* Eambl^ L 1. xiL In thU chapter he hu oolleoted many batnrti 
which ikow the endonoiM of the andent mjtiiology. 

* Sistnmd is tha strand <a than of the dead. — Tk. 
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meat, irbea aQ irill cmmUe into dtut, and make way 
for a ptmr world, resembles the final destruction of 
Edda, Uiat " twilight of the goda," which will end in a 
Tictorioos le^eoeration, an evedastiiig J07 'nndei a 
Kdrer aon." 

By this natural conformity they were abl^ to moke 
their religions poems indeed poems. Power in spiritual 
prodnctionB arises only from the sincerity of personal 
and original sentiment. If they can relate religions 
tragedies, it is hecauae their soul was tragic, end in a 
d^ree biblical They introduce into tiieir verses, like 
the old prophets of Israel, their fierce vehemence, their 
nrarderons hatreds, their fanaticism, all the shudderings 
of their flesh and blood. One of them, whose poem is 
mutilated, has related the Ustory of Judith — ^with 
what inspiration we shaU see. It needed a barbarian 
to display in such strong light excesses, tumult, murder, 
vengeance, and combat. 

" Then was HoldbmeB exhilarated with wine ; in the halla of 
bii guests he Isnghed and ahoated, he roared and dinned. Then 
might the childrea of men a&r off hear hotr the item onestonned 
and damonred, uumated and elated with wine. He admonished 
ampLy that the^ should hear it well to those sitting on the bench. 
So was the wicked one over all the day, the lord and his men, 
drank with wine, the stem dispenser of wealth ; till that they 
swimming la; over dnmk, all his nobility, as they were death- 

The night havii^ arrived, he commands them to 
brii^ into his tent " the illustiions virgin ; " then, 
going in to visit her, he falls dmok on his bed. The 
moment was come for "the maid of the Creator, the 
holy woman." 

■ Tunw, Hid. tif Ansh-Saamt, ill book 0, ch. 8, p. 371. 
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" Bbe took tha hsiUien nuut fast bj his but ; ^ drev him 
t9 Ua limbe towwds her diigraCQfiil^ ; ud tiie miaehief-ftil 
odiona man «t her ideasuie laid ; ao aa tlu wratdh ahe might the 
eaaieat well wmmanH She with the twiated locks atruck the 
hftteM enemy, meditating hate, with tha red aword, till ahe had 
half cut off hia neck ; so that he lay in a awoon, drunk and 
mortallf wounded. He was not then dead, not entirely lifeleea. 
She Btrock then earneat, the woman illuBtriouB in etrength, 
another time the heathen hound, tiQ that hie head rolled forlh 
tqun the floor. The foul one lay without a coffar ; backward 
hia Bpirit tnmed vndei the ahyaa, and there waa plunged below, 
with Bulphut &Btened ; for ever afterwards wounded by worms. 
Boond in tormenta, hard imprisoned, in hell he bums. After 
hia course he need not hope, with darkneaB oTervhelmed, that 
be may escape from that mansion of wotma ; but there he shall 
remain j ever and ever, without end, henceforth in that ca?Bni~ 
hone* void of the jajt of hope." ^ 

Has &RJ one erer heard a sterner accent of aatiflfied 
hate 7 When Clevis listened to the Passion pi&j, he 
cried, " Why was I not there trith my Franks I " So 
here the old vairior instinct swelled into flame over 
t^e Hebrew wars. As soon as Judith returned, 

" Men under halma (wmt out) &om the holy city at the dawn 
iteeli. They dinned ahields; men roared loudly. At this 
r^dced the lank wolf in the wood, and the van raven, the fowl 
greedy of slaughter, both from the west, that the aons (^ men 
for them should have thought to prepare their fill on corpees. 
And to them flew in their paths tiie active devonrer, the eagje, 
hoary in hia feathers. The willowed kit^ with hia homed beak, 
sang tha aong of Hilda. The noble waniora proceeded, they in 
mail, to the battle, furnished with ahields, with awelling banners. 
. . . They then speedily let fly forth showcn of anowa, the 
serpents of Hilda, from their horn bows ; the spean on the 
* Tomer, Sid. <^ A»glo-Saa)on», lii book B, eh. S, p. 272. 
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gronnd Imd stormed, Lond raged the plnnderen of bftttle ; 
th^ Mot thdr darta into the thnmg of the chidb. . . . The; 
Hist nrfaHe befon the lepioMch of the fonignen, the tonnta td 
&6 heathen endmed." * 

Amongst all these unknown poete' theie is one 
whose name we know, Csedmon, peorhaps the old Csed- 
mon who wrote the first hymn ; like him, at all events, 
who, paiaphraging the Bible with a barbariaa's Tigonr 
and Bublimity, has shown the grandeur and fniy of the 
sentiment with which the men of these times entered 
into their new religion. He also sings when he speaks ; 
when he mentione tiie axk, it is with a profosion of 
poetic names, " the floating hous^ the greatest of float* 
ing chambers, the wooden forttess, the moving roof, 
the cavern, the great aea-cheet," and many mote. 
Every time he thinks of it, he sees it with his mind, 
like a qoick luminoos visi<m, and each time under a 
new aspect, now undulating on the muddy waves, 
between two lidges of foam, now casting over the water 
its enozmous shadow, black and high like a castle, 
"now endosing in its cavernous sides" the endless 
swarm of caged beasts. Like the others, he wrestles 
with God in his heart ; triumphs like a warrior over 
destruction and victoiy ; and in reUting Uie death of 
I^Liaoh, can hardly speak from anger, or see, because 
the blood mounts to his eyes : 

" The fblk was afiiight«d, the flood-diead seized on their sad 
•ohIb i ocean wuled with death, the mountaiii heights were with 
blood beeteamed, the aea foamed gore, dying was in the whtm, 
the wvter foil of weapons, a death-mist rose ; the Egyptians 
wen turned bock ; tremUing they fled, they felt few : would 
^ Tnmer, Silt, of Angb-SoDmM, iiL book 9, ch. S, p. 37t. 
' Qnia, BUMoOttk dtr AngtUcedttitelitn pottit. 
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thftt host ^adlj find tlieir homn ; thur Taunt grew nddv ; 
BgaiBBt them, aa a doad, rose the fell loUiog of the vsm ; than 
oune not anjr of that host to home, bat from behind indoaed 
them &te with the wave. Where ways eie laj aea laged. Their 
might vaa merged, the atreama atood, the atorm nae high to 
heareo ; the londeat ormy-cif the hoatile uttered ; the aii abovs 
waa Uuckened with dying Toicea. . . . Ocean raged, drew itaelf 
np on high, the storms rose, the corpses rolled." ^ 

la tiie song of the Exodus more abrapt, moie vehe- 
ment, or more savage ? These men can speak of the 
creation Wee l^e Bible, because they speak of destrnC' 
t^oD like the Bible. They have only to look into their 
own hearts, in order to d^cover an emotion sufficiently 
strong to raise tiieir souls to the he^ht of their Creator. 
This emotion ezisted already in their pagan legends; 
and CEedmon, in order to recoont the origin of things, 
has only to tmn to the ancient dreams, such as have 
been preserved in the prophecies of the Edda. 

" There had not here as yet, save cavem-ehade, aught been ; 
bat this wide abyss atood deep and dim, strange to its Lord, idle 
and aselesB ; oa which looked with his eyes the King firm of 
mind, and beheld those places void of joya ; saw the dark clood 
lower in eternal night, swart tmder heaven, dark and waste, 
until this worldly creation throngh the word existed of the Oloiy- 
King. . . . The earth as yet was not green with grass ; ocean 
cover'd, swart in eternal night, &i and wide the dusky ways," ■ 

In this manner will Milton hereafber speak, the 
descendant of the Hebrew seera, last of the Scandi- 
navian seers, but assisted in the development of his 
thought by all the lesourcee of Latin cultnie and 

> ThoTps, OacbnoK, 1S32. xItIL p. Wi. 

* Thorps, Cbdmm, iL p. 7. A like&es* exists betnan tiiis sang 
and mnqxinding poitioiis of the Sdda, 
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dviliBatioiL And jet lie will add DotJiing to the 
priditiTe seotinient Beligioos instiQct is not acquired ; 
it belongs to &6 blood, and ia inbeiited Tritli it. So 
it is witb otber instincts; pride in the first place, 
indomitable eelf-coDscious energy, whidi sets man in 
opposition to all dominationj and innies liitv* against 
ftU pain. Milton's Satan exists already in Cedmon's, 
Bfl the picture exists in the sketch ; because both have 
theiz model in the lace ; and Cffidmon found his or^- 
nals in the northern varriois, as Milton did in the 
Puritans: 

" Wbj shall I for his iavoar Beire, bend to him in each 
TuaalagoT Z may be a god as be. Stand lij me, strong aatotd- 
atw, who will not fail me in the atiife. Heroes stern of mood, 
they haTO chosen me for chia^ renowned warriors t with such 
may one deviae counsel, with Buch capture his adherents ; they 
are my zealous fiienda, ^thiul in their thoughts ; I may be 
their chieftain, sway in this realm ; thna to me it aeemeth not 
light that I in aught need cringe to God for any good ; I will 
no longer be hia TassaL" ^ 

He is oTercome : shall he be subdued ? He is cast 
into the place " where torment they suffer, burning heat 
intense, in midst of hell, fiie and broad flames : so also 
the bittet seeks smoke and darkness ; " will he repeat ? 
At first he is astonished, he despairs ; but it ia a hero's 
despair. 

" This narrow place is most unlike that other that we ere 
knew,* high in heaven's kingdom, which my master beatow'd on 
me. . . . Oh, had I power of my hands, and might one season 

' Thorpe, Citdman, ir, p. 18. 

* This ia Hilton's opening a]«o. (See Faradia Last, Book i -mta 
21S, etc.) Ons would think that he mtut have had soma knowledge of 
Qndmon from the tnnalation of Jimitu. 

VOL, I. G 
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be without, be one winter's apace, then with this host I — Bat 
uaaud me lie iron bonds, preaseth this cord of chain : I am 
powerleae ! me hare so hard the clasps of hell, so firmlj grasped ! 
Here is a vast fire above and miderneath, never did I aee a loath- 
lier kndskip ; the flame abeteth not, hot over hell Me hath 
the clasping of these rings, this bard-polish'd bond, impeded in 
mj conne, debarr'd me from mjr way ; my feet are boond, my 
hands manaded, ... so that with aught I cannot fiom these 
limb-bonds escape." ^ 

Ab there is nothing to be done against God, it is 
His new creatnie, man, whom he mast attack. To 
him who has lost ererything, vengeance ia left ; and if 
the conquered can enjoy this, he will find himself 
happy ; " he will sleep softly, even under his chaina." 

VII. 
Here the foreign culture ceased. Beyond Cauiati- 
anity it could not graft npon this barbarous stodc any 
fruitful or living branch. AU the circumstances which 
elsewhere mellowed the wild sap, failed here. The 
Saxons found Britain abandoned by tiie Eomaus ; they 
had not yielded, like their brothers on the Continent, 
to the ascendency of a superior civilisation ; they had 
not become milled with the inhabitants of the land ; 
th^ had always treated them like enemies or slaves, 
pursuing like wolves those who escaped to the moun- 
tains of the west, treatii^ like beasts of btuden those 
whom they had conquered with the land. While the 
Germana of Gaul, Italy, and Spain became Bomans, 
the Saxons retained their lai^age, their genius and 
manners, and created in Britain a Germany outside of 
Germany. A hundred and fifly years after the Saxon 
* 'nioipe, CtodmMi, It. ^ 29. 
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invasion, tiie introductioQ of Cluiatianity and the dawn 
of sectuity attained by a Bociety inclining to peace, 
gave birth to a kind of literatnre ; and we meet with 
the venerable Bede, and later on, Alcuin, John ScottiB 
Er^ena, and some others, conunentators, translatoia, 
teachets of barbaiiana, who tried not to originate but 
to compile, to pick out and explain from the great Qreek 
and Latin encyclopsedis something which might enit 
the men of their time. Bnt the wars with the Danes 
came and crushed this humble plant, which, if left to 
itself, would have come to nothing.^ When Alfred^ 
the Deliverer became king, "there were very few 
ecclesiastica," he says, "on this side of the Humber, 
who could understand in English their own Latin 
prayers, or translate any Latin writing into ^gliah. 
On the other side of the Humber I think there were 
scarce any ; there were so few that, io tmtii, I cannot 
remember a single man south of the Thames, when I 
took the kingdom, who was capable of it" He tried, 
like Charlemagne, to instruct his people, and turned 
into Saxon for their use several works, above &0. some 
moral books, as the de Consoiatione of Boethins ; but 
this very translation bears witness to the barbarism of 
his audience. He adapts the text in order to bring it 
down to their intelligence ; the pretty verses of Boethins, 
somewhat pretentious, laboured, elegant, crowded with 
classical allusions of a refined and compact style worthy 

' They thnoMlvea f»al thsir impoteuM and decrepitude. Bede^ 
dindhig the hittoty of tbe world into six period^ says that the fifth, 
which (trctehet from the return oat of Babylon to the birth of Christ, 
1* the MnOs period ; tbetixtbii tiie yitaent, ixlai dtcr^ila, toliutmorte 

* IHed in SOI ; Adhdm died 709, Bede died 7SS, Alcorn Uved 
under QuriemagDe, Erigena under Charles the Bald (8i8-S77}. 
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of Seneca, become an artless, long drawn out and yet 
desultory prose, like a nurse's faiiy tale, explaining 
everything, recommencing and brealdng off its phrases, 
making ten turns about a single detail ; so low was it 
necessary to stoop to the level of this new intelligence, 
which bad never thought or known anythii^. Here 
follows the latin of Boe^us, so affected, so pretty, with 
the English translation afBzed : — 



" Quondam fimera coqjngis 
Yates Threidua gemeas, 
FoBtqoam flebilibua modia 
gilvBs currere, mobiles 
Amnes stare coegerat, 
Junzitque mtrepidum latus 
SsstIb cerva leonibuB, 
Nee Tifiuin timuit lepus 
Jam cantu placidom canem ; 
Oum flagrantior iutima 
Fervor pectoria ureret, 
Nee qui concta aubc^ieiant 
Mnlcerent dominum modi ; 
ImmiteB aaperos qnereus, 
Infenias adiit domoa. 
Illio blonda sonantibus 
Ohordia cannina tempeiauB, 
Qnidquid prtecipuis Dete 
Matris foatibus hauaerat, 
Quod luctus dabat impoteiu, 
Quod luctom gemmans amor, 
Deflet Tartan commoTena, 
Et duld reniam prece 
TTmbranuu dominoB logat. 
Stnpet tergeminns noro 
CqjtoB cannine janitor ; 



"It happened fomudr that 
there was a harper in the conntiy 
called Thrace, which was in 
Greece. The b&rper was incon- 
ceivably good. His name waa 
Orphena. He had a very ezcet 
lent wife, called Eurjdice. Then 
began men to say concenung the 
harper, that he could harp eo that 
the wood moved, and the atones 
Btirred themselves at the sound, 
and wild beasts would run there- 
to, and stand as if they were tame ; 
so still, that tliough men or bounds 
pursued them, thej shunned tbem 
not Then said they, that the 
harper's wife should die, and her 
soul should be led to bell. Then 
should the harper become so sor- 
rowful that he could not remain 
among the men, but frequented 
the wood, and sat on the moun- 
tains, both day and night, weeping 
and haiping, so that the wooda 
shool^ and the riveis stood still, 
and no hart shunned any lion, nor 
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Quie Bontea agitant meta hare any hound ; nor did cattle 
Ultricea Bcelemm Ties know any hatred, or any fear of 

Jam mcoetie lacrymig madent. othera, for the pleasure of the 
Nod Ixioninm caput aound. Then it seemed to the 

Teloz pnecipitat rota, harper that nothing in this world 

£t longa site perditne pleased him. Then thought be 

Spemit flumina Tantalna. that he would seek the gods ci 
Voltar dun aatat est modis bell, and endeavour to allure them 
Non traxit Titrfi jecnr. with his harp, and pray that they 

Tandem, vincimiiT, arbiter would give him back his wife. 
Umbiarum miserans ait. When he came thither, then 

D<Hiemns comitem viro, should there come towards him 

Emptam carmine conjugem. the dog of hell, whose name wae 
Sed lex dona coerceat, Oeiberns, — he ehoidd have three 

Nee, dnm Tartara liquerit, heads, — and began to wag his tail, 
Flu sit Inmina flectere. and play with him for his harping. 

Quis l^em det amantibns I Then was there also a very hor- 
lI^joT lex fit amor sibL rible gatekeeper, whose name 

Hen I noctis prope terminos shoold be Charon. He had also 
Orpheus Eorydicem soam three heads, and he was vei; old. 
Vidit, perdidit, ocddit Then began the harper to beseech 

Yob haec fabnla respidt, him that he would protect him 

Qnicnnqne in supermn diem while he was there, and Imng him 
Uentem ducere qunritis. tbence again Baf& Then did he 
Nam qui tartueum in specus promise that to him, because he 
Yictos Inmina flexerit, was desirous of the unaccostomed 

Quidquid pnedpunm tnihit sound. Then went be farther 
Ferdit, dnm videt inferos." until he met the fierce goddesses. 
Book m. Melrt 12. whom the common people call 
Farcie, of whom they say, that 
they know no respect for any man, but punish every man acoord- 
ing to his deeds ; and of whom they say, that they control every 
man's fortnn& Then began he to implore their mercy. Then 
began they to weep with him. Then went he farther, and all 
tbe inhabitants ot hell ran towards him, and led him to their 
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king : and all began to speak with him, and to pray that which 
he piayed. And the restless wheel which Ixion, the long of the 
Lapithfe, was bonnd to fear his goilt, that stood still for his 
harping. And Tantalus the king, who in this world was im- 
moderately greedy, and whom that same vice of greedineaa 
followed there, he became quiet. And the Tnltiue should cease, 
so that he tore not the liver of Tityus'the king, which befbre 
therewith tormented bira. And all the puniahmenta of the 
inhabitants of hell were suspended, whilst he harped before the 
king. When be long and long bad harped, then spoke the king 
of the inhabitants of hell, and said, Let us ^ve the man his 
wife, for he has earned her by bis harping. He then commanded 
him that he eboald well obserre that ht never looted bachaardi 
after be departed tbence ; and said, if he looked backwards, that 
he should lose the woman. But men can with great difficulty, 
if at all, restrain love ! Wellaway ! What I Orpheus then 
led his wife with him till he came to the boundary of light and 
darkness. Then went his wife ailer bini . When he came forUi 
into the light, then looked he behind bis back towards the 
woman. Then was she immediately lost to him. This &Ue 
teaches every man who desires to fly the darkness of hell, and 
to come to the light of the true good, that he look not about 
him to bis old vices, so that he practise tbem agdn as folly as 
he did befora For whosoever with full will turns his mind to 
the vices which he had before forsaken, and practjsee tbem, and 
they then fitlly please him, and he never thinks of foraaking 
them ; then loses be all his former good unleas he again amend 
it"i 

A mezk speaks tbus when he wishes to impress apon 
the mind of his hearers an idea which is not clear to 
them. Boethios had foi Ms audience senators, men of 
cnlture, who understood as well as we the slightest 
myl^ological allusion. Alfred is ohiiged to take them 
' Fox's Affi^* Ba4lAiut, chap. 8G, S 0, 1861. 
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up and develop them, like a fatlier or a master, who 
diavB bis little boj between bis koees, and idlatee to 
bin) names, qnslities, crimes and tbeir punisliMents, 
which the IjOia only hints at. Sut the igBOTaoce is 
such that the teacher himself needs correction. He 
takes the Farcse for the Erinyes, and gives Chaion 
three beads like Cerberus. There ia no adornment in 
bis version ; no delicacy as in the original Al&ed has 
hard work to make himself understood. What, for 
instance, becomes of the noble Platonic taoral, the apt 
interpretation after the style of lamblichus and Por- 
phyry} It is altogether dulled. He has to call 
everything by its name, and turn tie eyes of his people 
to tangible and visible things. . It is a sermon suited 
to his audience of Thanes ; the Danes whom he had 
converted 1^ the sword needed a clear moral If he 
had translated for them exactly the last words of Boe- 
tbiua, they would have opened wide their big stupid 
^es and follen asleep. 

For the whole talent of an uncultivated mind lies in 
tbe force and oneness of its sensations. B^ond that it 
is powerless. The art of thinkii^ and reasoning lies 
above it These men lost all genius when they lost their 
fevw-heat They lisped awkwardly and heavily diy 
chrouiclee, a sort of historical almanacks. You might 
iliinTr thwu peasants, who, returning fitun their toil, came 
and scribbled with chalk on a smoky table the date of a 
year of scaicity, the price of com, &b changes in the 
weather, a deatlL Even so, side by side with the mei^re 
Bible chronicles, which set down the successions of kings, 
and of Jewish massacres, are exhibited ^le exaltation of 
the psalms and the transports of prophecy. The same 
lyric poet can be alternately a brut« and a genius, because 
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bis genius comes and goes like a disease, and inBtead of 
having it he simply is ruled by it 

"A. D. 611. This year Cynegila succeeded to the government 
in Wewez, and held it one-and-tbirty winters. Oynegils was 
the son of Ceol, Ceol of Cutfaa, Outha of Cyiuic. 

" 614. This year OynegUs and Cnichelm fought at Bampton, 
and alev two thousand and fortj-six of the Welsh. 

"678. This year t^peared the comet-star in August, and 
shone erery morning during three months like a sunbeam. 
Biahc^ l^&id being driven ftctn his bishopric by King Evertb, 
two bishops were consecrated in his stead. 

" 901. This year died Alfred, the son of Ethelwulf, six nights 
before the mass of All Saints. He was king over all the English 
nation, except that part that was under the power of the Danes. 
He held the government one year and a h ft l f less than thirty 
winters ; and then Edward his eon took to the government. 

" 902, This year there was the great fight at the Holme, 
between the men of Kent and the Danes. 

" 1077, This year were reconciled the King of the Franks, 
and William, King of England. But it continued only a little 
while. This year was London burned, one night before the 
Assumption of 8t Uary, so terribly as it never was before since 
it was built."' 

It is thus the poor monks speak, -with monotonous 
dryness, vho aitei Alired's time gather up and take note 
of great visiUe events ; sparsely scattered we find a few 
moral reflections, a passionate emotion, nothing more. 
In the tenth century we Bee King Edgar give a manoi 
to a bishop, on condition that he will put into Saxon 
the monastic r^olation written in Latin by Saint Bene- 
dict Al&ed himself was almost the last man of culture ; 
he, like Charlemagne, became so only by dint of deter- 

* All thsM extract* its Uken from Ingram's ^oawn CimiieU, 1S2S. 
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minataon and patience. In vain the great BpirltB of this 
age endeaTonr to linlr themselves to the lelics of tha fine, 
ancient civilisation, and to raise themselves above the 
chaotic and muddy ignorance in vhich the others 
floondei. They rise almost alone, and on their death 
the rest sink again into the mire. It is the human 
beast that remains master ; the mind cannot find a place 
amidst the outbarats and the desires of the flesh, gluttony 
and Iffote forca Even in the little circle -where he 
moves, hia labour comes to nought The model which 
he proposed to himself oppresses and enchains him in a 
cramping imitation ; he aspires but to be a good copyist ; 
he produces a gathering of centos which he calls Latin 
verses ; he applies himself to the discovery of egres- 
sions, sanctioQed by good models; he succeeds only in 
elaborating an emphatic, spoiled Latin, hristlii^ with 
incongruities. In place of ideas, the most profound 
amongst them serve up the defimct doctrines of de- 
fonct authors. They compile religious manuals and 
philosophical mannala from the Fathers. ' Erigena, the 
most learned, goes to the extent of reproducing the old 
complicated dreams of Alexandrian metaphyaica. How 
far these speculations and reminiscences soar above the 
barbarous crowd which howls and bustles in the depths 
below, no words can express. There was a certain king 
of Kent in the seventh century who could not write. 
Imagine bachelors of theolc^ discussing before an audi- 
ence of waggoners, not Parisian waj^ners, but such aa 
survive in Auvergne or in the Vosges. Among these 
clerks, who think like studious scholars in accordance 
with their favourite authors, and are doubly separated 
tnm the world as scholars and monks, Alfred alone, by 
his position as a layman and a practical man. descends is 
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his Saxon tianalations and his Saxon veisea to the com- 
mon level ; and we have seen that his eSbrt^ like that of 
Charlemagne, was fruitless. There was an impassable 
Trail between the old learned Uteiature and thd present 
chaotic barbarism. Incapable, yet compelled, to fit into 
the ancient mould, they gave it a twist Unable to 
reproduce ideas, they lepioduced a metre. They tried to 
eclipse their rivals in versification by the refinement of 
their composition, and the prestige of a difficulty over- 
come. So, in OUT own collies, the good scholars imitate 
the dever divisions and synmietry of Claudian rather 
than the ease and variety of YirgiL They put their feet 
in irons, and showed their smartness by running in 
shackles ; they weighted themselves with rules of modem 
ihyme and rules of ancient metre ; tiiey added the neces- 
sity of beginning each verse wiUi the same letter that 
began the last A few, like Adhelm, wroto square 
acrostics, in which the iirst line, repeated at the end, 
was found also to the left and right of the piece. Thus 
made up of the first and last letters of each verse, it 
forms a border to the whole piece, and the morsel of 
verse is like a piece of tapeatiy. Strange literaiy tricks, 
which changed the poet into an artisan. They bear 
witness to the difficulties which then impeded culture 
and nature, and spoiled at once the Latin form and the 
Saxon genius. 

Beyond this barrier, which drew an impassable line 
between civilisation and barbarism, there was another, 
no less impassable, between the Latin and Saxon genius. 
The strong German imagination, in whidi glowing and 
obscure visions suddenly meet and abruptly overflow, was 
in contrast with the reasoning spirit, in which ideas 
gather and are developed only ia a r^ular order ; so 
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tli&t if the barbarian, in his classical attempts, retained 
any part of bis primidve instincts, he succeeded only in 
prodnciDg a grotesque and frightful monster. One of 
them this very Adhelm, a relative of King Ina, who sang 
on the town-bridge profone and sacred hymns alternately, 
too much imbued vith Saxon poesy, aim|Jy to imitate 
the antique models, adorned his Latin ptose and veise 
witb all the "English magnificence."' You might com- 
pare him to a barbarian who seizes a fiute from the 
skilled hands of a player of Augustus' court, in order to 
blow on it with inflated lungs, as if it were the bellow- 
ing horn of an aurochs. The sober speech of the Boman 
orators and senators becomes in his hands full of exag- 
gerated and incoherent images; he violently connects 
words, uniting them in a sudden and extravagant 
manner; he heaps up his colours, and utters extra- 
ordinary and unintelligible nonsense, like that of the 
later Skalds ; in short, be is a latinised Skald, dragging 
into his new tongue the ornaments of Scandinavian 
poetry, such as alliteration, by dint of which he con- 
gregates in one of his epistles fifteen consecutive words, 
all beginning with the same letter; and in order to 
make up his fifteen, he introduces a barbarous Gnecism 
amongst the Latin words.^ Amongst the others, the 
writers of l^nds, you will meet many times with 
defonnation of Latin, distorted by the outburst of a too 
vivid imagination ; it breaks out even in their scholastic 
and scientific writing. Here is part of a dialogue be- 
tween Alcoiu and prince Pepin, a son of Charlemagne, 

' WiUiaiD of Mtliaabarj'g eiprsasioa. 

■ Frmiitiit (pantonun procenun prntonunqoa pio potitdmnm patar- 
Doqiw pr»8ertua privilegio) panegjricam pomutaqna passim proiatori 
aub polo promulgastca, Btridola Tocom ijiapliaiiu u melodlas oantile, 
DMqiia caimine modditmi byumizemns. 
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and he uses like foimnlas the little poetic aod bold 
phrases which abound in the national poetry. "What 
is ■winter ? the banishment of summer. "What is spring ? 
the painter of the earth. What is the year ? the world's 
chariot What is the sun ? the splendour of the world, 
the beauty of hoaven, the grace of nature, the honour of 
day, the distributor of the honrs. What is the sea ? 
the path of audacity, the boundary of the earth, the re- 
ceptacle of the rivers, the fountain of showers." More, 
he ends his instructions with enigmas, in the spirit of 
the Skalds, such as we still find in the old manuscripts 
with the barbarian soi^s. It was the last feature of the 
national genius, which, when it labours to understand a 
matter, n^lects dry, clear, consecutive deduction, to em- 
ploy grotesque, remote, oft repeated imagery, and replaces 
analysis by intuition. 

VIII. 
Such was this race, the last bom of the sister races, 
which, in the decay of the other two, the Latin and the 
Greek, brings to the world a new civilisation, withi a 
new character and genius. Inferior to these in many 
respects, it surpasses them in not a few. Amidst the 
woods and mire and snows, under a sad, inclement sky, 
gross instincta have gained the day during this loi^ 
barbarism. The German has not acquired gay hum- 
our, unreserved facility, the feeling for harmonious 
beauty; his great phlegmatic body continues savage 
and stiff, greedy and brutal; his rude and nnpliable 
mind is still inclined to savagery, and restive under 
culture. Dull and congealed, his ideas cannot expand 
with fiacility and &eedom, with a natural sequence and 
an instinctive r^ul&rity. But this spirit, void of the 
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sentament of the beautiful, is all the moie apt for the 
sentiment of the true. The deep and incisive impression 
which he receiTes from contact with objects, and which 
as 7et he can only express by a cry, will afterwords 
liberate him firom tJie Latin rhetoric, and will vent itself 
on things rather than on words. Moreover, under the 
constraint of climate and soUtude, hy the habit of resist- 
ance and effort, his ideal is changed. Manly and moral 
instincts have gained the empire over bi'm ; and amongst 
tham the need of independence, the disposition for serioiis 
and strict manners, the inclination for devotion and 
veneration, the worship of heroism. Here are the 
foundations and the elements of a civilisation, slower 
but sounder, less careful of what is agreeable and el^ant, 
more based on justice and truth.' Hitherto at least the 
race is intact, intact in its primitive coarseness; tlie 
Roman cultivation could neither develop nor deform 
it If Christianity took root, it was owing to natural 
affinities, but it produced no change in the native 
genius. Now approaches a new conquest, which is to 
bring this time men, as well as ideas. The Saxons, 
meanwhile, after the wont of German races, vigorous 
and fertile, have within the past six centuries multiplied 
enormously. They were now about two millions, and 
the Norman army numbered sixty thousand.' In vain 

1 In Iceland, the eoQUtr? of the Aercett sea-kings, crimes an an- 
known ; priaotii have been tamed to o&a tuea ; flnoa are the only 
fwuahmeiit. 

* Following Doomadaj Boole, Mr. TuTner Teckons at three hiuidrad 
thoueand the heuU of families mentioned. If each familj oonatBted of 
fiTeperaoni, that wonld make one million five hnndred thonaand people. 
He add* five hnndred thousand for the fonr northern counties for 
LondoD and eeTerml large towns, for the monks and pioTinaial deigjr 
notennmeratsd. . . . WemuattccepttheMfigureawithotntion. Still 
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these Kormana become trtmBformed, g&lliciaed ; by Uteir 
oiigLQ, and aubstantiaUy in tbemaelTes they are still the 
rel&tiTes of those ■whom they conquered. In vain they 
imported their manners and their poeay, and introdaced 
into the lai^uage a tiiiid part of its words ; thia lan- 
guage contiuaes altogetiier German in element and in 
sabatanc&' Though the grammar changed, it changed 
int^raUy, by an internal action, in the same sense as 
its continental cognates. At the end of three hundred 
years the conquerors themselves were conquered ; their 
speech became English ; and owing to frequent inter- 
marriage, the Engliah blood ended by gaining the pre- 
dominance over the Norman blood in their veins. The 
race finally remaios Saxon. If the old poetic genius 
disappears after the Conquest, it is aa a river disappears, 
and flows for a while nndeigiound. In 6ve centuries 
it will emei^ once more.^ 

they Bgna with thoM of UukiiitMh, Gttoige Clulinen, and MTtnl 
otbert. Mmi7 fi»eta ahow th&t ths Saxoa population waa rery Dnmenxu, 
and quite ont of proportion to tlia Nonnin population. 

' Walton, Bidory o/Eiigltih Patlrg, 1S4D, 8 toIi. pie&ce. 
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CHAPTER H 

I. 
A CENTUBT and a. half had passed on the Contiiient 
since, amid the imiTeisal decay and dissolutdoo, a new 
society had been formed; and new men had liaen up. 
Brave men had at length made a stand against the 
N^orsemen and the robbers. They bad planted their 
feet in the soil, and the moving chaos of the general 
subsidence had become fixed by the effort of their great 
hearts and of their arms. At the mouths of t^e rivers, 
in the defiles of the mountains, on the mai^ of the 
waste borders, at all perilous passes, they had built their 
forte, each for himself, each on his own land, each with 
his faithful band ; and they had lived like a scattered 
but watchful army, encamped and confederate in their 
castles, sword in hand, in front of the enemy. Beneath 
tliis discipline a foimidable people had been formed, 
fierce hearte in strong bodies,* intolerant of restraint, 

' See, uDidit otlier deliueatioiia of their mannen, ths fint aoconntt 
of the fint Cnuade. GodA^ dora a Sirocen down to hig waiirt. — la 
FsleEtme, a iridow vai compelled, up to the *ge of sizty, to many again, 
becaoae no lief coald renuun without a defender. — A Spmiah leader taid 
to hJa exhaoited toldiert alter a battle, " Yoa are too wsary and too 
mnch woonded, but come and fight wiib me against thii other band ; 
the fresh woond* which we ghull receive will malce na forget thoee which 
we have^" At thie ttme, mys the Qeneral Chronicle of Spain, Idngi 
oonnt^ and noblei, and all the knigbta, th&t they might be erer ready, 
kept their hones In the chamber where thej sle^^ with their viTee. 
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longing for violent deeds, bom for cooBtant waifore 
because steeped in permanent warfare, heroes and rob- 
bers, -who, as an escape firom their solitude, pltmged 
into adventnres, and went, that they might cosqner 
a country or win Paradise, to Sicily, to Portugal, to 
Spain, to Livonia, to Palestine, to England. 

n. 

On the 27th of September 1066, at the month of the 
Somme, there was a great sight to be seen : four 
hundred large sailing vessels, more than a thousand 
transports, and sixty thousand men, were on the point 
of embarking.' The sun shone splendidly after long 
rain; trumpets sounded, the cries of this armed mul- 
titude rose to heaven ; as far as the eye could see, on 
the shore, in the wide-spreading river on the sea which 
opens out thence broad and shining, masts and sails 
extended like a forest; the enormous fleet set out 
wafted by the south wind.' The people which it 
carried were said to have come from Norway, and they 
might have been taken for kinsmen of the Saxons, witii 
whom they were to fight; but there were with them 
a multitude of adventurers, crowding from all quarters, 
far and near, from north and south, from Elaine and 
Anjou, from Foitou and Brittany, from Ile-de-FraoCd 
and Planders, from Aquitaine and Burgundy ; ' and, in 
sbort, the expedition itself was French. 

* For differeoM in numben of the Beet and men, see Freemui, Sid. 
tfOiaNorm. Conq., 8 Tola. 18B7, iiL 881, 887.— Ta. 

* 7oi all tha detaila, lae Anglo-Norman Chronieia, iiL 4, ai quoted 
by Aug. Thierry. I hsTo myielf laen the locality and tha connt^. 

■ Of tlirae ivilinmia of attack at Hastinga, two were compoaed. of 
aimllariea. Moreorer, the chniniclen are not at fault upon thi« eritieal 
point ; they agna in atating that England was couqaered by Fiench- 
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How comes it that, hATing kept its name, it liad 
dianged its nattue? and. vfaat aeries ot lenovatioiiB 
bad made a Latin oat of a Oeiman pet^le? Tba 
reason is that thia people, when tbey came to Neostria, 
were neither a national body, nor a pure race. Thej 
were but a band ; and as endi, manying the women of 
l^e country, they introdnced foreign blood into their 
children. They were a Scandinavian band, bat swelled 
by all the bold knaves and all the wretched desperadoes 
who wandered about the conc[uered country :' and as 
such they received foreign blood into their veins. 
Moreover, if the nomadic band was mixed, the settled 
band waa much more so ; and peace by ita transfoaionB, 
like war by its recruits, had changed the character of 
tiie primitive blood. When Itollo, having divided the 
land amongst' bia followers, hung the tiiieves and their 
abettors, people ftom every country gatiiered to him. 
Security, good stem justice, vete so raie, that they 
were enough to te-people a land.' He invited strangers, 
say the old writers, " and made one people out of so 
many folk of different natures." This aaaemblage of 
barbarians, refugees, robbers, immigrants, spoke Bomance 
or French so qnicUy, that the second Duke, wishii^ to 
have his son taught Danish, had to send him to Bayeux, 
where it waa stUl spoken. The great masses always 
form the race in the end, and generally the genius and 
language. Thns this people, so traosfoimed, quLikly 
became polished ; tiie composite race showed itself of a 

1 It wu • Boaea fiihenn&n, a soldier of Bollo, irho killed th« Duke 
of TnoDB at the month of the Eore. Hastingi, the famoni Ka-kin^ 
VM a labourer'B ton &om -Hie neighlxniThood of TroTea. 

' " In the tenth centniy," aayi Stendhal, " a man wished for two 
ddngt .- 14 not to be akin ; 3d, to hare a good leather ooat." See 
FonteneOe'e ChranicU. 

VOL. I. H 
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reBd;' genina, far more vaxy than the Saxons acn»B the 
Cbaimel, olo8el7 lesemblii^ their neighbonrB of Ficardy, 
Champagne, and Ile-de-France. "The Saxons," says 
an old Tmter,* " vied with each other in their diinMng 
feata, and vaated their income by day and night in feast- 
ing, whilst they lived in wiebdied hovels ; the French 
and Koimans, on the other hand, living inexpensively 
in their fine large houses, were besides refined in their 
food and studiously careful in their dress." The former, 
still weighted by the German phl^m, were gluttons 
and drunkards^ now and then aroused by poetical en- 
thusiasm ; the latter, made aprightlier by their trans- 
plantation and their alloy, felt the cravings of the mind 
already making themselves manifest " You might see 
amongst them churches in every village, and monas- 
teries in the cities, towering on high, and built in a 
style unknown before," first in Kormandy, and later in 
England.' Taste had come to them at once — that is, 
the desire to please the eye, and to express a thought 
by outward representation, which was q^uite a new idea : 
the dicular arch was raised on one or on a cluster of 
columns; elegant mouldings were placed about the 
windows ; the rose window made its appearance, simple 
yet, like the flower which gives it its name " rose des 
buiasons;" and the Norman style unfolded itself, original 
yet proportioned between the Gothic, whose richness it 
foreshadowed, and the iRomanc^ whose solidity it recalled. 
With taste, just as natural and just aa quickly, was 
developed the apiiit of inquiry. Nations are like 

I Wiliiun of Malmeibiuy. 

* ChoTcliw in London, Sanim, Vorwich, Dnrbun, ChidMater, Fetw- 
bOTongii, Bochertsr, Hereford, OlooMster, Oxford, ■to.—WUlitm of 
UiImMbiii7. 
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childian; with some tlie tongae is readiLy loosened, 
and they compieheiid at once ; with others it is loosened 
with difficulty, and they are slow of comprehenaion. 
The men we aie here speaking of had educated Uiem- 
selves nimbly, aa Fienchmen do. They were the first 
in France who tmiaTelled the lai^uage, r^nlating it 
and writing it so weQ, tliat to this day we undentand 
their codes and their poems. In a century and a half 
they were so fax cultivated aa to find the Saxons 
"unlettered and ruda"^ That was the excuse they 
made for banishing tiiem &om the abbeys and all 
valuable ecclesiastical offices. .And, in fact, this excuse 
was rational, for they instinctively hated gross stupidity. 
Between the Cimquest and the deaUi of King John, 
they established five hundred and fifty-seven schools 
in Ei^^land. Henry Beauclerk, son of the Coni^ueior, 
was trained in tlie sciences ; so were Hemy 11. and his 
three sons : Bichard, the eldest of these, waa a poet 
Lanimnc, first Koiman Archbishop of Canterbtuy, a 
subtle li^oian, ably ai^ed the Heal. Presence ; Ansehn, 
his successor, the first thinker of the age, thought he 
had discovered a new proof of the existence of Qod, 
and tried to make religion philosophical by adoptii^ aa 
his maxim, "Crede ut intelligas." The notion waa 
doubtless giand, especially in the, eleventh century; 
and th^ could not have gone more promptly to work. 
Of conise the science I speak of waa but schdastic, 
and tiiese terrible folios slay more nnderstandii^ than 
they confirm. But people must begin as they can; 
and syDt^iam, even in Latin, even ia theology, is yet 
an exercise of the mind and a proof of the undentand- 
ing. Among the continental priests who settled in 
^ Ordeticn* Yitalli. 
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England, one established a libiaiy; another, founder 
of a achool, made the scholars perfonu the play of Saint 
Catherine ; a third -wrote in polished Latin, " epigrams 
as pointed as those of Martial" Such vere the 
recreations of an intell^ent race, eager for ideas, of 
ready and flexible genioa, vhoae dear thought was not 
clonded, like that of the Saxon brain, by dnrnken 
haUncinatiODS, and the vaponrs of a greedy and veil- 
filled stomach. They loved conyeraations, tales of 
adventure. Side l^'side with their Latin chroniden, 
Henry of Huntingdon, William of Malmesbuiy, thought- 
ful men already, who could not only relate, hat criticise 
here and there, there were rhyming chronicIeB in the 
TU^^ tongue, as tiiose of Geoffrey Gaimar, B^nolt de 
Sainte-Maure, Sobert Wace. Do not inu^ine tliat 
their Terse-wiiters were sterile of words or lackii^ in 
details. They were taUcers, tale-teUeiB, speakers above 
all, ready of toi^e, and never stinted in speech. Kot 
singers by any means ; tliey speak — tins is their strong 
^int, in their poems as in their chronides. They 
were the eariiest who wrote the Song of Soland ; upon 
this they accumulated a multitude of songs concerning 
Charlemagne and his peers, concerning Arthur and 
Merlin, the Oi«eks and Bomans, Tfi^ig Horn, Guy of 
Warwick, eveiy prince and every peopla Thtas 
minstrds (<nnw^es), like their knights, draw in abund- 
ance femi Wdsh, franks, and Latins, and descend upon 
East and West, in the wide fidd of adventure. They 
address themsdves to a spirit of inquiry, as the Saxons 
to enthusiasm, and dilute in their long, clear, and 
flowing narratives the livdy colours of German and 
Breton traditicois; battles, surprises, single combats, 
embassies, speeches, processions, ceremonies, hnntii^. 
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a variety of aimiBing events, employ their ready and 
vandering imaginatdons. At first, in the Sortg of 
Roland, it is atiU kept in check ; it walks vritli long 
strides, bat only valks. Presently its wings have 
grown ; incidents are mtiltiplied ; giants and monsters 
aboond, the natoral disappears, the song of the jongUm- 
grows a poem nnder the hands of the tr&u/otre ; he 
would speak, like Nestor of old, five, even aix years 
numing, and not grow tared or stop. Forty thousand 
veisefl aie not too mach to satisfy their gabble ; a facile 
mind, copious, inquisitive, desciiptiTe, sach is the 
genins of the race. The Gauls, their fJAthers, used to 
delay travellers on the road to make them tell their 
stories, and boasted, like these, " of fighting well and 
taUdug with ease." 

"With chivalric poetry, they are not wantiiig is 
chivalry; principally, it may be, because they are 
strong, and a strong man loves to prove his strength 
by knockii^ down his neighbours; but also fixnn a 
desire of fame, and as a point of hononr. By this one 
word honour the whole spirit of warfare is changed. 
Saxon poets painted war as a murderouB fuiy, as 
a blind madness which shook fiesh and blood, and 
awakened iha instinets of the beast of prey ; Norman 
poets describe it as a tourney. The new passion which 
they introduce is that of vanity and gallantly ; Guy of 
Warwick dismounts all the knights in Europe, in order 
to deserve the hand of the pmde and scornful F^ce. 
The tourney itself is but a c^«mony, somewhat brutal 
I admit, since it turns upon tlie breaking of arms and 
limbs, but yet brilliant and French. To show skill 
and courage, display the munificence of dress and 
armour, be applauded by and please the ladies, — such 
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feeliDgs indicate men (^ greater sociality, more under 
the influence of public opinion, less the slaves of their 
own paasiona, void both of lyric iuapiration and savage 
eothusiasiD, gifted by a difTerent genius, because in- 
clined to other pleasures. 

Such were the men who at this moment were dis- 
embarking in England to introduce their new mannets 
and a new spirit, French at bottom, in mind and speech, 
though witii special and provincial features; of all the 
most matter-of-fact^ with an eye to the main chance, 
calculating, having the nerve and Hie dash of our own 
soldiers, but with the tricks and precautiona of lawyers ; 
heroic undertakers of profitable enterprises; havii^; 
gone to Sicily and Naples, and ready to travel to Con- 
stantinople or Antioch, so it be to take a country or 
bring back money; subtle politicians, accustomed in 
Sicily to hire themselves to the hi^est bidder, and 
capable of doii^ a stroke of business in the heat of the 
Crusade, like Boh^ond, who, before Autioch, specu- 
lated on the dearth of his Christian allies, and would 
only open the town to them under condition of their 
keeping it for himself; methodical and ipersavering 
conqueioia, expert in administration, and fond of scrib- 
bling on paper, like this very William, who was able 
to organise such an expedition, and such an anny, and 
kept a written roU of the same, and who proceeded to 
register the whole of Ei^and in Ms Domesday Book. 
Sixteen days after the disembarkation, the contrast 
between the two nations was manifested at Hastings 
by its visible efTecta. 

The Saxons "ate and drank the whole night Too 
mi^t have seen them struggling much, and leaping and 
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dngii^" -witb shoQta of laughter and noisy joy.^ In tiie 
monung they packed behind their palisades the dense 
masses of their heavy in&ntry, and irith battle-ax:e hung 
round their neok awaited the attadc The vary Normans 
vaighed the ch&nces of heaven and hell, and tried to 
enlist God upon their sid& liobort Wace, their his- 
torian and ccnnpatriot, is no more troubled by poetical 
imaginatioit than they were by wadike inspiration ; and 
on tiie eve of the battle his mind is as prosaic and dear 
as theirs.' The same spirit shoved itself in the battle. 
They were for the most part bowmen and horsemen, well- 
skilled, nimble, and dever. TaLUefer, the jongUnr, who 
asked for the honour of atrildiig the first blow, went 
fflnging, like a tme Frendi volimteer, perfonning tricks 
all the whilfe* Having arrived before the En^ish, he 



' BobertWww, 
* Ibid. 

Et 11 Nomuni et li Tiauetit 
Tote nnit firent oreison*, 
Et forent an afliwnuk 
I>e lor picbUi confis m firent 
1a pronirei let T^ehirent, 
Et qui n'oQ out piQTeires priz, 
A WD reirin ae fist conAz, 
Pcnir fo k» uin«dl «Bteit 
Ee 1ft bttailU Mtte debreit. 
' Bobert Wace, Sonutn du Sen 
TtiUefer ki moult bien cantovt 
3ar nn ronjam qui tot alont 
Derant li dn« oloat cantMit 
Do Kilcmuune e da fiolant, 
E d'OliTer et des TSMall 
Ei monnirent k SoncaTBl& 
Qtumt ill orant ohonlchii t«nt 
K'm £D^ei« Tiadiont kpriniuuit . 
"SlTMl diat TuUeftor, mord I 
Jo VM ai luigoament aerrL 



Sonum di Eeiu, 

Unt Normonz a pramu e voe, 
6i com li cler l'oi«nt loi, 
Ee i CO joT mez I'U T«akeieat, 
Char ni aanno no maDgenient 
GiSrel, ivake do Conatancea, 
A. ploaon joint lor plnitance*. 
Cli TOfnt li ooofemona 
Et dona li bjadfona. 



Tnt mon Berriae me debrez. 
Hoi, d Toa plaist, me le reodez 
Por tout gaerredun to* reqnier, 
Et ai voa toU formeat pnin-, 
Otreioi-mei, ko jo u'l &i]Ie, 
JA piimier colp de la bataille." 
Et li dua ripont : " Ja I'otrti" 
Et Tullefer point i, d«arai ; 
Derant toz li altree ae miat, 
TJd Englez tin, al I'ociBt. 
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oast Ills lance three times in the air, then his swoid, and 
can^t dism again by the handle ; and Harold's clumsy 
foot-soldieis, who only knew how to cleaye coats of mail 
by blows &om their luttle-axes, "were astonished, BAjing 
to one another that it was magic." As for William, 
amongst a acore of prudent and cunning actions, he per- 
formed two well-calculated ones, which, in tMs eore em- 
barrassment, bioiight him safe oat of his difficulties. 
He ordered his archers to shoot into the aii ; the arrows 
wounded many of the Saxons in the foce, and one of 
them pierced Harold in the eye, After this he simu- 
lated flight ; the Saxona, intoxicated with joy and wrath, 
quitted their enttenchments, and exposed themselves to 
Uie lances of his hoisemen. Duiing the remainder of 
the contest they only make a stand by small companies, 
^gbt with fuiy, and end by being slaughtered. The 
atroi^ mettlesome, brutal race tiirew themselves on the 
enemy like a savage bull ; the dexterous Korman hunt- 
ers wounded them adroitly, knocked them down, and 
placed them under the yoke. 

III. 
What then is this French race, which by arms and 
letters makes such a splendid entrance upon the world, 
and is so manifestly destined to rule, ^lat in the East, 
for example, their name of Franks will be given to all 
the nations of the West ? Wh^ein consists this new 
spirit, this precociooa pioneer, this key of all middle- 
age civiHsation ? There is in eveiy mind of the kind 

De sot 1« pis, pormle U puice, Foiz a tnU : " Tenei, venu I 

LI flat putor nitre U lance, Ee fstM-Toa t Fdraz, tita I " 

A terra sttanda I'tlMtL Done I'mit Englex ariran^ 

Foil trait I'erpie, iltra tin. Al Mcand colp k'il on doai. 
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a fDndamental activity which, -when incesstuitly repeated, 
moulds it« plan, and gives it its direction i in town or 
oonntzy, cnltiTated or not, in its infancy and its ag«, it 
spends its existence and employs its energy in conceiv- 
ing an event or an object This is its original and per- 
petual process ; and whether it change its r^on, retom, 
advance, prolong, or alter its coarse, its whole motion 
is but a series of consecative steps ; so that the least 
alteration in the size, quickness, or precision of its 
piimitiTe stride transforms and r^nlates the whole 
course, as in a tree the stracture of the first shoot 
determines the whole foliage, and governs the whole 
growth.^ Whea the Frenchman conceives an event 
or an object, he conceives quickly and distinctly ; then 
is no internal distoibance, no previons fennentation of 
confused and violent ideas, which, becoming concentrated 
and elaborated, end in a noisy outbreak The movement 
of his intelligence is nimble and prompt like that of his 
limbs ; at once and without effort he seizes upon his idea. 
But he seizes that alone ; he leaves on one side all the 
long entangling of&hoote whereby it is entwined and 
twisted amongst its neighbouring ideas; he does not 
embarrass himself with nor think of them ; he detaches, 
plucks, touches but sl^tly, and that is all He is 
dflprived, or if you prefer it, he is exempt from those 
sudden half'Visions which disturb a man, and open up 
to him instantaneously vast deeps and far perspectives. 
Images are excited by internal commotion ; he, not being 
so moved, imagines not He is only moved superficially ; 
he is without laige sympathy ; he does not perceive an 
object as it is, complex and combined, but in parts, witii 

' The idea of typea i« appliixble thronglurat *11 pbTdcal and moral 
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ft discniaiTe and Buperfidal knowledge. That is why 
no lace in Europe is lees poeticaL Let na look at their 
epics ; none are more prosaic. Th^ are not wantiag 
in nnmboi : The Song of BtAand, Garvn, le Lokeram, 
Ogier le Dawris^ Berthe aias granda Pieds. There is ft 
libiaiy of them. Hiough tiidr mannras ore heroic and 
their spirit fresh, thongh the^ have originality, and 
deal with grand events, yet, spite c^ this, the narrative 
is as duU aa that of the babbling Norman chroniclers. 
Doabtless when Homer relates he is as dear as tiiey 
are, and he develops as they do : bat his magnificent 
tides of rosy-fingered Mom, the wide-boeomed Air, the 
divine and nourishing EarUi, the earth-shaking Ocean, 
come in eveiy instant and expand their purple bloom 
over tiie speeches and battles, and the grand abonnding 
similes which interrupt the narratiye tell of a people more 
inclined to enjoy beaaty than to proceed straight to fact 
But here we have facts, always facts, nothing but facts ; 
the Frenchman wants to know if the hero will Htl tiie 
traitor, the lover wed the maiden ; he must not be delayed 
by poetry or painting. He advances nimbly to the end 
of tjie stcsy, not lii^eting for dreams of ih& heart or 
wealth of landscape. There is no splendour, no colour, 
in his narrative ; his style is quite bare, and witbout 
flguies; yon may read ten thousand verses in these old 
poems without meeting ona Shall we open the most 
ancient, the most original, the most eloquent, at the 
most moving point, the So7\g of Roland, when Eoland is 
dying ? The narrator is moved, and yet his language 
remains the same, smooth, accentless, so penetrated by 
the prosaic spirit, and so void of the poetic ! He gives 
an abstract of motives, a summary of events, a series 
> DemoU {■ ■ cantmction of U dArdMmoii, from the AidannM.— Tb. 
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of causes for grief, a series of causes for coDBolatiioii.^ 
N<dibiiig more. These men regard the circmnstance cor 
the action by itself, and adhere to this ylew. Their 
idea remains exact, dear, and simple, and doea not raise 
up a similar image to be confused •with the first, to 
colour or transform itseli It remains dry ; Qiey concave 

> Qmin, Chaiuoinh Soiand : 

Oo sent KoUani qu« U moit le treipcut, 

Deran 1b teste sot le quer li descent ; 

Demz nn pin 1 wt alet cnruit, 

Snr I'herbe Terta li ert cnlchet adanz ; 

Deanz Ini met I'mpAa at I'olifui ; 

Tnnwt M teats van la ixuane gent^ 

PonT {o I'at fait qua 11 Toelt Tairement 

Qna CWlea diet e treatota aa geaX, 

Li gentilz qnana, qa'O taX mort cnnqo^tuit. 

Claimat «& culpa, a menat a niTect, 

Pnr lea pacchei en pnroOrid lo giumt 

Li qneni SoIIana aa jnt deaoz on pin, 
Enven EtpNgoa en «d tnrnet atiu via, 
Db ploBun chosea a nmembrar 1« piiat. 
De tantea terns cnme li ben cnuqnlat, 
Da dnlce Fnmce, det bmnes de atui Ugn, 
De Carlemagne nm aaignor ki I'nnnlt. 
St poet mneru'en plnrt et ne aoapriL 
HaiB Ini meiame na rolt mettxe an nbll. 
Cleimet aa enlpe, ai priet Dien mercit : 
" Teire pateme, ki nnqnea ne mentis, 
Selnt Luaron da mort resnirexis, 
Et Daniel dea liona gnaresia, 
Ooaria de mei Farome da toz perili, 
Fur lea p^chei que en ma rie fia." 
Son dettre gout k Dea en poraffrit 
Seint Oabriel da u main I'ad pria. 
Dcanr son bna tsneit le chef enclin, 
Jnntea aaa mains eat alet k aa fin. 
Dans I tramiat ann angle chanibin, 
Et aeint Michel qa'on cleimet del piril 
~ "le ad ela saint Oabriel 1 Tint, 
ite portent en paxels. 
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the diviaioiiB of tbe object one by one, witlioat ever 
oollectiiig them, as the SazonB wonld, in an abrupt im- 
pas8ioned,^ving semi-viaion. Kothing is mora opposed 
to their gtauoa than the genuine songs and profound 
faynuu, such as the English monks were singing beneatli 
the low vaults of their cbniches. They -would be dia- 
concerted l^ tiie unerenness and obscurity of such lan- 
guaga They ai<e not capable of such an access of 
entlmsiasm and such excess of emotion. They never 
cry out, they speak, or tather they converse, and that at 
moments when the sonl, overwhelmed by its trouble 
might be expected to cease thinlring uid feeling. Thus 
Amis, in a mystery^play, beii^ leprous, calmly requires 
his friend Amille to slay his two sons, in order that their 
blood may heal him of his leprosy ; and Amille replies 
stiU more cahnly,^ If ever they try to sing, even in 
lieaven,'"a roundelay high and dear," they will produce 
little rhymed arguments, as dull as the dullest talk.* 

' Hon tris-cliier uni diboimiiie, 
Yoiu m'&Tez one dio«e ditte 
Qui n'nt pu i fure petito 
Hail que Ton doit moult reioiigmar. 
Et nonponrqiunt^ uhe eiloiigitigr, 
Poiaqae guiioD antranent 
He poTU AToir TTtiainent, 
Poor Toatr* unonr lea ocdraj, 
Et 1« atug ntiu apportenj. 
Tnii Diaz, moult cat ezceUente, 
Et de grant chariti plaine, 
Tortra bont* aonTeraiiiB. 
Cai Toatre grtce jnisenta, 
A tonte penomis hmnaine, 
Vralz Diei, moult est eic«llatt<:v 
Pnlaqn'elle a cner et entente 
Et qna it m deaii ramaim 
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Parana this litemtnte to its oonclosion ; t^aid it, like 
that of the Skalds, at the time of ita decadence, Then 
its vices, being exaggerated, display, like those of the 
Slmlds, odI^ BtiU more stron^j the kind of mind which 
produced it The Skalds fall off into nonsense ; it loses 
itself into babUe and platitnde. The Saxon could not 
master his craving for exaltation ; the Fmnchman could 
not restrain the Tolubility of his tcaigue. He is too difRise 
and too clear ; the Sazon is too obscure and brief. The 
one vas ezcessiTely agitated and carried awa; ; the other 
ezpbuDS and develops witliout measure. From the 
twelfth century the Ciestea spun out d^enerate into 
rhapsodies and psalmodies of thirty or fbrty thousand 
verses. Theology entera into tiiem ; poetry becomes an 
interminable, intolerable litany, where the ideas, ex- 
pounded, developed, and repeated ad ir^fmitvm, without 
one outburst of emotion or one tontdi of originality, flow 
like a dear and ins^id stream, and send off their reader, 
by dint of their monotonous rhymes, into a comfortable 
slumber. What a deplorable abundance of distinct and 
fadle ideas I We meet with it again in the aeventeffiith 
century, in the literary gossip which took place at the 
feet of men of distinction ; it is the &alt and the talent 
of the race. With this involontary ait of perceiving, 
and isolating instantaneously and clearly each part of 
every object, people can speak, even for speaking's sake, 
and for ever. 

Such is the printitive process ; how will it be con- 
tinued ? Here appears a new trait in the French genius, 
the most valuable of all It is necessary to compre- 
hension that the second idea shaE be contiguous to t^ 
first ; otherwise that genius is thrown out of its oouno 
and arrested; it cannot proceed by irregular bounds; 
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it must 'walk Btep by step, on a straight load ; oidear ia 
innate in it; vithoot study, and ia the first place, it 
disjoints and decomposes the object or events howefrer 
complicated and entangled it may ho, and seta tlie 
parte one by ctne in saccession to each other, according 
to their natutal connectioiL True, it is still in a state 
of barbarism ; yet its intelligence is a reasoning fecnlty, 
which spreads, thongh nnwittingly. Nothing is more 
dear than tiie style of the old Frencdi narratives and of 
tha earliest poems: we do not perceive that ve are 
followii^ a narrator, so easy is the gait, so even the road 
he opens to ns, so smootlily and gradually eveiy idea 
glides into the next ; and this is why he narrates so veil 
The chroniclers Yillehardouin, Joinville, Froissart, the 
fathers of prose, have an ease and deamess approached 
by none, and beyond all, a chaim, a grace, which they 
luid not to go out of their way to find. Grace is a 
national possession in France, and springs from the native 
delicacy which has a horror of incongruities ; the instinct 
of Frenchmen avoids violent shocks in works of taste 
as well as in works of argument ; they desire that tiieir 
sentiments and ideas shall harmonise, and not clash. 
Throu^out th^ have tiiis measnied spirit, exquisitely 
refined.^ They take can, on a sad subject, not to push 
emotion to its limits ; they avoid big words. Think 
how Joinville relates in six lines tiie death of the poor 
sick priest who wished to finish celebrating the mass, 
and "never more did sing, and died." Open a mystery- 
play, ThiophUiu, or that of the Qwat of Sungary, for 
instance : when they are going to bum her and her child, 
she says two short lines about "this gentle dew whidi is 
80 pure an innocent," nothing mora Take a Cabliau, 

' Sm H. Tolne, L» Fimtaltii and hit FMUt, p. IE. 
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even & dramatic one : when the penitent knight, who 
has nndertaken to fill a barrel witti his teais, dies in the 
heimitfs company, he asks &om him only one last gift : 
"Do bat embrace me, and then ni die in tJie aims of my 
friend." Could a more tonching sentiment be e^qtresaed 
in more sober langoage 7 We mast say of their poetry 
That is said of certain pictores : This is made oat of 
nothing. Is there in the world anything more deli- 
cately gracefiil than the Tersea of Goillaume de Lorria i 
All^ory clothes his ideas so as to dim tiieii too great 
brightness; ideal figmna, half transparent, float abont 
the lover, Imninoos, yet in a doad, and lead him amidst 
all the gentle and delicate-hned ideas to the rose, whose 
" sweet odour embalms all tlte plain." This refinement 
goes so far, that in Thibaut of Champagne and in 
Chaiiea of Orleans it tmns to affectation and insipidity. 
In them all impressions grow more slender ; the per- 
fume is so weak, that one <tften fails to catch it ; on 
their kneea before their lady they whisper their 
waggeries and conceits ; they love politely and wittily ; 
they arrange ingeniously in a bouquet their "painted 
words," all the flowers of "&esh and beautiful lan- 
guage ; " th^ know how to mark fleetii^ ideas in tiieir 
fl^t, soft melancholy, vague reverie; they are as 
el^aut as talkative, and as charming as the most 
amiable abb^ of the eighteen^ century, [this light- 
ness of touch is proper to the race, and appeals as 
plainly under the armour and amid tiie massacreB of 
the middle ages as amid the courtsies and the mask- 
scented, wadded coats of the last court You will find 
it in their colouring as in their sentiments. They are 
not strack l^' the magnificence of nature, they see only 
her pretty side ; they paint the beauty of a woman by 
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a single feature, which is only polite, saying, " She is 
more giaclons than the loee in May." They do not 
experience the tenihle emotion, ecstasy, sodden oppres- 
sion o£ heart which is displayed In the poetry of 
neighbouring nations ; they say discieetly, " She h^an 
to smile, which vastly became her." They add, when 
they are in a descriptive humour, "that she had a 
sweet and perfumed breath," and a body "white as 
new-follen snow on a branch." They do sot aspire 
higher; beanly pleases, bat does not tnmsport them. 
They enjoy agreeable emotions, but are not fitted for 
deep sensations. The full rejuvenescence of being, the 
warm air of spring which renews and penetrates all 
existence, su^este but a pleasing couplet ; they rrauark 
in passing, " Kow is winter gone, t^e hawthorn blossoms, 
the rose expands," and so pass on about their business. 
It is a light gladsomeness, soon gone, like that which 
an April landscape 8£fords. For an instant the author 
glances at the mist of the streams rising aboat the 
willow trees, tiie pleasant vapour which imprisons the 
brightness of the morning; tlien, hummii^ a burden 
of a song, he retums to his narrative. He seeks 
amusement^ and herein lies his power. 

In life, as in literature, it is pleasure he aims at, not 
sensual pleasure or emotion. He is lively, not voluptnous; 
dainty, not a glutton. He takes love for a pastime, not 
for an intoxication. It is a pretty &uit which he plucks. 
Castes, and leaves. And we must remark yet further, that 
the best of the fruit in his eyes is the fact of its being for- 
bidden. He says to himself that he is duping a husband, 
that " he deceives a cruel woman, and thinks he ought 
to obtain a pope's iodulgence for the deed."^ He wishes 

I La Fontoins, Conttt, Bkhard MiiuUelo. 
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to be tneary — it ia the state he prefers, the end and aim 
of his life; and especially to laugh at other people. 
The short vetse of his &blkiix gambols and leaps like a 
schoolboy releaaed irom school, over all things respected 
or respectable ; criticising the church, women, the great, 
the monks. Scoffers, bantereis, oar fatiters have abund- 
ance both of expression and matter ; and tiie matter 
comes to them so natnially, that vithoat cnltore, and 
sorronnded by coarseness, they are as delicate in tiieir 
raillery as the moat refined. They tonch upon ridlcole 
li^tly, they mock vithout emphasis, as it wrae inno- 
cently ; their style is so harmonious, that at first sight 
Te make a mistake, and do not see any harm in it 
The^ seem artless ; th^ look so very demure ; only a 
wcod ehoTS the imperceptible smile : it ia the ass, for 
example, which they call the high priest^ by reason of 
his padded cassock and his serious air, and who gravely 
begina "to play the oigao." At the close of the 
history, the delicate sense of comicality has touched 
you, tikongh yon cannot say how. They do not call 
things by their names, especially in love matters ; they 
let yoQ gness it ; they assume that you are as sharp and 
knowing as themselTes.* A man might discriminate, 
embellish at times, perhaps refine upon them, but their 
first traits are incomparable. When the fox approaches 
the raven to steal the cheese, he b^;ins as a hypocrite, 
piously and cautiously, and as one of the family. He 
calls t^e raven his " good father Don liohart, who sings 
■0 well;" he piaiees his voice, "so sweet and fine." 
"You would be the beat singer in the worid if you 

* Farlsrliii vent d'nne bcaognft 
Ob aroii ^e pen conqoMT^is 
8i U bewgne ram nommoU. 
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kept clear of nuts." Beynaid is a n^e, an artist in 
the WAj of inventioii, not a mere glutton; he lores 
roguery for its own eake ; he rejoices in his oaperioiity, 
and draws out his mockery. When Tihert, the cat, by 
his counsel hung himself at the bell rope, wishing to 
ling it, he uses irony, enjoys and relishes it, pretends 
to wax impatient with the poor fool whom he has 
caught, calls him proud, complains because tii6 oUier 
does not answer, and because he wishes to rise to the 
clouds and visit the saints. And &om beginning to 
end this long epic of Bernard the Fox is the same ; 
the raillery never ceases, and never fails to be agreeable. 
Eeyuard has so much wit, that he is paidoned for 
everything. The necessity for laughter is national — 
BO indigenous to the French, that a stranger cannot 
understand, and is shocked by it. This pleasure does 
not resemble physical joy in any respect, which is to he 
despised for its grossness ; on the contraiy, it sharpens 
the intelligence, and brings to light many a delicate oi 
ticklish idea. The &bliaux are full of truths about men, 
and still more about women, about people of low rank,an(1 
still more about those of high rank ; it is a metiiod of 
philosophising by stealth and boldly, in apite of conven- 
tionalism, and in opposition to the powers tbat be. This 
taste has nothing in common either with open satire, 
which is offensive because it is cruel ; on the contrary, 
it provokes good humour. We soon see that the jester 
is not iU-diqtosed, that he does not wish to wound : if 
he stings, it is as a bee, without venom ; an instant 
later he is not thinking of it ; if need be, be will take 
himself as an object of his pleasantry ; all he wishes is 
to keep up in hims^ and in us sparkling and pleasing 
ideaa Bo we not see here in advance an abstract of 
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the vhole French literature, the incapadty for gnat 
poetry, the BuddeQ and durable prafection of prose, the 
exceUence of all the moods of conveisation and elo- 
quence, the raign and tymanj of taste and method, tiie 
art and theorj of development and arrangement^ 42ie 
gift of being measured, clear, amusing, and piquant f 
We have tan^t Europe how ideas fall into order, and 
vhich ideas are agreeable ; and this is what our French- 
men of the eleventh centniy are about to teach tiieir 
Saxons during five or six centuries, first with the lance, 
next vith tlie stick, next with the biidt 

IV. 
Consider, then, this I^endunan or Norman, this man 
from Aujou or Maine, who in bis well-knit coat of mail, 
with swoid and lance, came to seek his fortune in Eng- 
land. He took the manor of some slain Saxon, and 
settled himself in it with his soldiers %nd comrades, gave 
them land, houaes, the right of levying taxes, on condi- 
tion of their fitting under hiin and for In'm, as men-atr 
aims, marahnls, standaid-bearors ; it was a league in ease 
of danger. In fact, they were in a hostile and conquered 
country, and they have to maintain themselves. Each 
one hastened to build for himself a place of refuge, castle 
or fortress,' well fortified, of solid stone, with narrow 
windows, strengthened with battlements, garrisoned by 
soldiers, pierced with loopholes. Then these men went to 
Salisbury, to the number of sixty thonsand, all holden of 
land, having at least enough to maintain a man with 
horse or arma There, placing their hands in William's, 
they promised him fealty and assistance ; and the kin^s 
edict declared that they must be aU united and bound 

' At King Stephen's defttb tb«ra irare HIS cUCm. 
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together like brothers in anas, to defend and sncconi 
eacli other. They are an aimed colony, stationai^-, 
like the Spartans amongst the Helots ; and they make 
laws accordingly. When a Frenchman is found dead in 
any district, the inhabitants are to give np the murderer, 
or failing to do so, tJiey must pay forty-aeTen marks as a 
fine ; if the dead man is "Knglish, it resta with the people 
of the place to prove it by the oath of four near rektires 
of the deceased. They are to beware of killing a stag 
boar, or &wn ; for an oERance against the forest-laws th^ 
will lose their eyes. They have nothing of all their pro- 
perty assured to them except as alms, or on condition of 
paying tribute, or bjr takii^ tiie oaUi of all^iance. Here 
a free Saxon proprietor is made a body-slave on his own 
estate.^ Here a noble and rich Saxon lady feels on her 
shonlder the weight of the hand of a Norman valet, who 
is become by force her husband or her lover. There 
were Saxons of one sol, or of two sols, according to the 
sum which they gained for their masters; l^ey sold 
them, hired them, worked tiieaa on joint account, like an 
ox or an ass. One Norman abbot has his Saxon piede- 
ceesors dt^ np, and theii bones thrown without the gates. 
Anotiier keeps men-at-arms, who bring his recalcitrant 
monks to reason by blows of their swords. Imagine, if yon 
can, the pride of theee new lords, conquerors, strangers, 
masters, nourished l^ habits of violent activity, and by 
the savagely, ignorance, and passions of feudal life. 
"Th^ thou^t they might do whatsoever they pleased," 
say the old chronicleis. " Th^ shed blood indiscrimi- 
nately, snatched the morsel of bread £rom the mouth of 
the wretched, and seized upon all the money, the goods, 
the land."* Thus " all the folk in the low country were 

■ A. TMeny, Sitloin it la OmgutU <U rAngttttm, IL 
* WtUiimorMtlinMbaTT. ^ Thienr, ii. 30, 139-:i08. 
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at great paioB to Beem humUe before Ivo Toille-Iwi^ and 
only to addieas him with one knee on the ground; 
but although th^ made a point of paying him eveiy 
honour, and giving hitri all and more than all which they 
owed him in the way of rent and service, he harassed, 
tormented, tortured, imprisoned them, set hia dogs upon 
their cattle, . . . broke the 1^ and backbones of their 
beaste of burden, . . . and aent men to attack their 
servants on the road with sticks and awords."^ The 
Kormans would not and could not borrow any idea or 
custom fh>m such boors ;' they despised them as coarse 
and stupid. They stood amongst them, as the Spaniards 
amongst the Americans in the sixteenth century, superior 
in force and culture, more versed in letters, more e^qiert 
in the arta of luxury. They preserved their manners 
and their speech. England, to all outward appearance 
— the court of the king, the castles of the nobles, the 
palaces of tiie bishops, the houses of the wealthy — ^wae 
French ; and the Scandinavian people, of whom sixty 
years ago tiie Saxon kings used to have poems sung to 
them, thought that the nation had forgotten ite lat^nage, 
and treated it in their laws as Uiough it were no longer 
their sister. 

It was a French literature, then, which was at tius 
time domiciled across the channel,' and the conquerors 
tried to make it purely French, purged irom all Saxon 
aRay. They made such a point of this, that the nobles 
in the reign of Henry II. sent their sons to France, to 

> A. Thieny. 

■ " In tha year 662," Mfs Wuton, L 8, " it wu the eommon pnc- 
tic* of th« Anglo-SazMi* to Mnd their jronth ta the 
Fnooe for educatiaii ; knd not only tlie langtuge but the i 
tlie Franch were eataamed the nott polite aeoompliihniente.' 

■ Wuton, L 6. 
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preserve them from barbarisma. "For two tusdred 
years," says Higden,^ " children in scole, agenst the 
usage and manir of all other nations beeth compelled 
for to leve hire own langage, and for to construe hix 
lessons and hire t^ynges in Frensche." The statutes 
of the universities oljiged the etudento to converse 
either in French or Latin. " Gentilmen children beeth 
taught to speke Frensche from the tyme that they bith 
rokked in hire oradell; and uplondisscha men wiU 
likne himself to gentyhnen, and fondeth 'with greet 
besynesse for to speke Frenscha" Of course the poetry 
is French. The Korman brought his minstrel with 
him ; there was Taillefer, the jor^leur, who sang the 
Song of Eoland at the battle of Hastings ; there was 
Adeline, the jonglttuse, who received an estate in the 
partition which followed the Conquest The NonnaD 
who ridiculed the Saxon Mngs, who dug up the Saxon 
saints, and cast them without the walls of the chuich, 
loved none hat French ideas and verses. It was into 
French verse that Bobert Wace rendered the legendary 
history of the England which was conquered, and the 
actual history of the Normandy in which he continued 
to live. Enter one of the abbeys where the minstrels 
come to sing, "where the clerks after dinner and 
supper read poems, the chronicles of kingdoms, the 
wonders of the world," ^ you will only find Latin or 
French verses, Latin or French prose. What becomes 

' Trerua'a traoiUtioD of tbe Folyervnyaim. 

* Stfttntea of foundatioii of Bew College, Oxford. In the abbey of 
Olutonbniy, In IS47 : JAher da excidio Trcga, gtata Rieardi n^, gala 
Alttmtdri Xagni, ete. In the abbey of Feterboronf^ : Amfi tt 
AiMlion, Sir Triitam, Oufi dt Simrgognt, gala OtOfdU, Ut pn^Mia 
da MtrU*, U Outrlamagnt dt Tiirpin, la cUdnutUm da Tnrit, Oe. 
Wirton, Mdam. 
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of English? Obaonie, despiBed, we hear it no mote, 
except in the moutha of d^raded &anklins, outlaws ot 
the forest, swineheids, peasants, the lowest orders. It 
is no longer, or scarcely written ; gradually we find in 
the Saxon chronicle tiiAt the idiom alters, is extin- 
gnished; the chronicle itself ceases within a century 
after the Conquest* The people who have leisore ot 
security enough to read or write are French ; for them 
authors devise and compose ; literature always adapts 
itself to the teste of those who cau appreciate and pay 
for it Even the English* endeavour to write in 
French : thus Sobert GrostSte, in his alle^rical poem 
on Chmt ; Peter Langtoft, in his ChromcU of England. 
and in his Life of Thomas H Becket; Hugh de Bothe- 
land, in his poem of Sippomedon ; John Hoveden, and 
many othera. Several write the first half of the verse 
in English, and the second in French ; a strange sign 
of the ascendency which is moulding and oppressing 
them. Even in the fifteenUi century,' many of these 
poor folk are employed in (Ms task; French is the 
language of the court, &om it arose all poetiy and 
el^ance ; he is hut a clodhopi>er who is inapt at that 
style. They apply themselves to it as our old scholars 
did to Latin verses ; they are gallicised as those were 
latinised, by constraint, with a sort of fear, knowing 
well that they are but schoolboys and provincials. 
Gower, one of ^eir best poets, at the end of his French 
works, excuses himself humMy for not having "de 
Franqais la faconde. Fardonnez moi," he says, " que 
de ce je foravoie; je auis Ax^lais." 

' In 1154. • Wirton, L 72-78- 

■ In IIDO. Warton, iL ai& Gower died is 1408 ; hii Fmtoh 
ballads belong to tha andofthsfoDiteentbccntDJ?. 
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And yet, after all, neither the Tace noi the tongue 
has periabed. It is neoesaaiy that l^e UTonnan should 
loam EDglLah, in order to command his tenants ; his 
Saxon wife speaks it to him, and his sons receive it 
from the lips of their nurse ; the contagion is strong, 
for he ia obliged to send them to France, to preserve 
them &om the jaigon which on his domain threatens 
to overwhelm and spoil .th^u. From generation to 
generation the contagion spreads ; the; breathe it in 
the air, with the foresters in the chas^ the fanners in 
the field, the sailors on the ships : for these coarse people, 
shut ia by their animal existence, are not the kind to 
learn a foreign language ; hjr the simple weight of their 
dulness &ey impose their idiom on their conq^uerors, at all 
events such words as pertain to living things. Scholarly 
speech, the language of law, abstract and philosophical 
expressions, — in short, all words depending on reflec- 
tion and culture may be French, since there is nothing 
to prevent it This is jnst what happens ; these kind of 
ideas and this Mnd of speech are not understood by the 
commonalty, who, not being able to touch them, cannot 
change them. This produces a French, a colonial Ftench, 
doubtless perverted, pronounced with closed month, with 
a contortion of the organs of speech, "after the school of 
Stratford-atte-Bow ;" yet it is still French. On the 
o&et hand, as regards the speech employed about com- 
mon actions and visible objects, it ia the people, the 
Saxons, who fix it ; these living words are too firmly 
rooted in Ms experience to allow of being parted with, 
and thus the whole substance of the language comea 
from him. Here, then, we have the Norman who, slowly 
and conabrainedly, apeaka and nndeistanda T'ln gliab, a 
deformed, galUoiaed English, yet English, in sap and root ; 
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bat he has taken hU time about it, fot it has teqniied 
two centories. It was only under Hetu? in. that the 
new tongue la complete, wiUi the new constitutioa ; and 
iTiat^ after the like &ahion, l^ alliaooe and intennixture ; 
the buigesaes come to take their Beats in Farliament 
with the nobles, at the same time that Saxon worda settle 
down in tiie language side hy side with French woida. 

V. 

So was modem English formed, by compromise^ and 
t^e necessity of beii^ undeistood. But we can well 
imagine that these nobles, even while speaking ttie rising 
dialect, have their hearts fiiil of French tastes and ideas ; 
France remains tiie home of their mind, and the litera- 
tuie which now begins, is but translation. Tianalatois, 
oopyists, imitotoia — there is nothing else. En^and is 
a distant province, which is to Fiance what the United 
States wen, thirty years ago, to Europe: she exports 
her wool, and imports her ideas. Open the Voyagt and 
Travaiie of Sir John MawadevilU,^ the oldest prose- 
writer, the YiUehardonin of the country : hia book is 
but the translation of a tianalation.* He writes first in 
I^tin, the language of scholars; then in French, the 

> H* wrote tn 1856, tod died In 1S7Z 

* " And for ftli modu u tt la longa tima poaaad thftt thar wm no 
genanUe Puwge na 'Vjaga dtot tha See, and uuny Men dedren for to 
ban tpeka of tha holy Loud, and ban thereof grat SoUcaand Comfbrt, 
I, John HaimdeTylla, Knyght, alia be it 1 ba not vortbi, that was horo 
In Englond, in tha town of Saynt-Albonea, paaMd the See in the Zeer of 
onr Loid jMn-Criat 1822, in the Da; of Saynt Uichelle, and hidmto 
hare been longe tyme orer tha Sa^ and hart aeya and gon tborghe 
manye dyretM londaa, and many ProTynoei, tai Klcgdomet, and lie*. 

" And zee ahnlla nndintonde that I hare pnt thia Bake out of l^tja 
into Franacho, and tranalated it aien ont of Frentcha, into Englyncha, 
that e<r«7 Man of my Naciono may nndintonde it." — i^r Ja^ JCmm- 
(bvHUt Ftyagt and TramiU, ed. HaUiwoll, 18SS, |m>logaa, p. i. 
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l&ngaage of Bociety; finally he leflects, and discoTeTs 
that the baions, his compatriots, b^ goTeming tiie Saxou 
churls, have ceased to speak their awn Noimaa, and- 
that the rest of the nation Dever knew it ; he translates 
his manoscript into English, and, in addition, takes 
care to make it plain, feeling that he speaks to less ex- 
panded understandings. He says in French: — ^"H 
advint une fois que Mahomet allait dans une chapelle oil 
il 7 avait nn saint ermite. II entia en la chapelle oil il 
7 avait une petite hnisserie et basse, et ^tait bien petite 
la chapelle; et alors devint la porte si grande qn'il 
semblait que ce fat la porte d'nn palais." 

He stops, corrects himself, wishes to explain himself 
better for his readers across the Channel, and 8a7s in 
English : — " And at the Desertes of Arab7e, he wente 
into a Chapelle whaie a Erem7te duelte. And whan he 
entred in to the Chapelle that, was but a lytille and a 
low thing, and had but a lytill Dore and a low, than the 
Entree b^an to wexe so gret and so large, and so highe, 
as though it had ben of a gret Mynstre, or the Zate of 
a Fale7S." ^ You perceive that he amplifies, and thinks 
himself bound to clinch and drive in ^iree or foot times 
in succession the same idea, in order to get it into an 
English brain ; his thought is drawn ont^ dulled, spoiled 
in the jHwiess. like every copy, the new liteiatnie is 
mediocre, and repeats what it imitates, with fewer merits 
and greater faults. 

Let us see, then, what onr Nonnsn baion gets trans- 
lated for him ; first, the chronicles of Geof&oy Oaimaf 

' Sir Jalm XmaulemlUi Voyagi and TravaOt, ed. HaHimll, ISflO, 
zlL p. 139. It i* coafcMed thkt the original on vMoh Wiee depended 
fbr hii ancient £i£)(ory 4^ Bi^Iondii the Latin oompIUtioii of OeeS^ 
of Uouminith. 
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and Bobeit Wace, which consist of the febuUms histoiy 
of Ei^jknd contdBned up to their day, a dnll-ritTm^ 
rhapsody, turned into "F-ngliah in a rhapsody no less dnll. 
!ni6 first Englishman who attempts it is Layamon,* a 
monk of Emely, still fettered in the old idiom, who 
acBnetdmes happens to rhyme, sometimes fails, altogether 
barbatona end childish, unable to develop a continuoas 
idea, babbling in little ccmfused and incomplete phrasw, 
after the fa^oD of the ancient Saxons ; after him a 
monk, Itobert of Gloucester, ' and a canon, Eobert of 

* Extract from tha tcconiit of the pnice«dingt *A Arthnr'a eonmatioii 
gfrcB by LayamoD, in hit tnnsUtion of Wm«, •xeooted aboat 1180. 
Hadden'a Layanum, 1B47, ii. p. S!15, etpatitn .- 



Ths tha king igetan bafde 

And b1 hia moa-weorede, 

Tha bngen nt of bnrhga 

Tbeinaa awitha balds. 

AUfl tba kingea. 

And heot« here-thringes. 

Alia tha biicopes, 

And alia tha elerckea, 

All the eorlo, 

And alle tha beomea. 

AUe tha tbemea, 
Alio the areine^ 
Faire iacrndde, 
Relda geond felde. 
Sunme heo gnnncn Bnum, 
gnnuue hao gnnnen oman, 
giinime heo gnnnen lepen, 
Snnuna heo gonnen sceotan, 
Sonmie heo imeatleden 
And wither-gome luakedao, 
Sonune heo on nelde 
Fleonveden under acelda, 
Bnnune heo diirea ballM 
Wide gaond tha bldea. 



MoQJanea knitnea gomea 
Ther heo gnnnen drinaa. 
And irha ana mihta ivinna 
Wnrthacipe of hia gomeoc^ 
Hina me ladda mtd aonga 
At faran than leod kings ; 
And the kin^ far hia gomena, 
Gaf him gsven goda 
Alls tha qnsne 
Ths fcomsn weoren there. 
And alls tha lafdies, 
Leoneden geond valles. 
To bihalrlea the dngsthen, 
And that fola plele. 
This iioete threo dngss, 
Swnlo games and awulo pli^ea, 
Tha, at than veortha dcis 
The king gan to spekens 
And Bgnf his godsn cnihten 
All heora rihtsn ; 
He gaf Beolrer, he gxT gold. 
Ha gef hors, hs gsf londa 
CasUes, and clinthea sks ; 
His monnea ha iqnsndak 
Aflvl297. 
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Bnmne, both as ioaipid and clear as &m French 
models, having become gaUicised, and adopted the signi- 
ficant chaiacteiifitio of Uie nice, namely, the faculty and 
habit of easy nairation, of seeing moving spectacles 
without de^ emotion, of ■writing prosaic poetiy, of dis- 
coursii^; and developing, of believing tiiat phrases ending 
in the same soimds fotm real poetiy. Our honest 
English versifieTa, like their preceptors in Normandy and 
n&de-Fiance, garnished with rhymes their dissertations 
and histories, and called them poems. At this epoch, in 
fact, on the Continent, the whole learning of the schools 
deecends into the street ; and Jean de Meong, in his 
poem of la Hose, is the most tedious of doctors. So in 
England, Bobert of Brunne transposes into verse the 
Manuel det IVckia of Bishop Grost^te ; Adam Davie,' 
certAin Scripture histories ; nampole ' composes the 
Prieke of Comoimce. The titles alone make one yawn : 
what of the text ? 

" UaDkyiide mad ys to do Ooddus W7lle, 
And die Hys byddjTigiu to fUfille ; 
Yat of al Hys makyng mora and les, 
Mui moat principal creatm« es. 
Al that He mode for man hit Traa done, 
As ;e schal here aft«r sone.'" 

There is a poem 1 You did not think so ; call it a ser- 
mon, if you will give it ite proper name. It goes on, 
well divided, well prolonged, flowing, but void of 
meaning ; the literature which surrounds and resembles 
it bears witness of its origin t^ its loquacity and its 
oleameBs. 

It beaiB witness to it by other and more agreeable 
< About 1S13. * About ISIS. ■ Wutoo, U. 3<l 
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featnres. Here and tliera we find diTergeDces more or 
less awkwaid into tlie domain of genius ; for inBtance, a 
ballad iiill of qmpe againat Sichard, King of the Romans, 
who was taken at the battle of Lewes. Sometimes, 
charm is not lacking, nor sweetness either. Xo one has 
ever apoken so bright and so wall to the ladies as the 
French of the Continent, and they have not quite for- 
gotten this talent whOe settling in England. Ydn per- 
ceive it readily in the manner in which they celebrate 
the Virgin. I^othing could be more difTerent from the 
Saxon sentiment, which is altc^ether biblical, than the 
chivalric adoration of the sovereign Lady, the &8cinat- 
ing Virgin and Saints who was the real deity of the 
middle ages. It breathes in this pleasing hymn : 
" Blened bea tho, l&vedi, 

Fnl of hovene blisae ; 

Swete flnr of ponia, 

If Oder of milteniiffie. . . , 

I-blened beo tbn, Lsvedi, 

So fidr and so toiht ; 

M min hope ia nppon the, 

Si day sitd bi nicht. . . . 

firicht and scene qnsn of stone, 

So me liht and lere. 

In this felse fikele world, 

So me led and steore,"^ 

Iliere is bnt a short and easy step between this tender 
worship of the Virgin and the sentiments of the court of 
love. The English rhymesters take it ; and when they 
wish to praise their earthly mistresaes, they borrow, here 
as elsewhere, the ideas and the very form of Fr^ch 
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vetse. One compares Ms lady to all kinds of precunu 
stones and flowers ; otheis sing truly amorous songs, at 



" Bjtuene Uershe and Aueiil, 

Wben spray biginiMth to epingc^ 

The lutel foal fa&th hire Tryl 

On hyre lud to ^nge, 

Id) libbe in louelongioge 

For umlokeet of alle thynge. 

He maj me bljeae brings, 

Ich&m in hire baundoun. 

An bendy bap icbabbe jhent, 

lohot fk>m beuene it is me sent 

From alle wymmen my love U leiit, 

And lyht on Aliaoun,"^ 
Another sings : 

" Suete lemmon, y preye the, of loue one speche, 
Wbil y \jw in vorld bo wyde other nnlle y aedte. 
Witb tby loue, my suete leof, uii bliss thou mibtee ocbe 
A snete cos of thy month mihte be my leche."' 

Is not this the lively and warm imagination of the soutii ? 
they speak of epringtime and of love, " the fine and lovely 
vfeaXheT," like trouvires, even like troubadours. Tha 
dirty, smoke-grimed cottage, the black feudal castle, 
where all but the master lie higgledy-piggledy on the 
straw in the groat stone hall, the cold rain, the muddy 
earth, make the return of the sun and the warm air 
delicious, 

" Sumei is i-cumen in, 
Uiude sing ouccn : 
Oroweth sed, and bloweth med, 
And spiingeth the vde nu. 
1 ^-boat 1276. Wuton, L SS. ■ Ibid. i. 81. 
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Ave bleteth after loml^ 

Uontb after calne co, 

Bulluo aterteth, bui^e rertetb : 

Morie Bing cnccn, 

Gucca, caeca. 
Wei Binges tha coccu ; 
Ne Bwik tha Daaer no. 

Sing, cnccn. ^ 

Here are glowing pictmee, such aa Goillatune de Jxaria 
vas wiitmg, at the same time, even richer aiid more life- 
like, perhaps because the poet found here for inspiratioti 
that love of coimtiy life -which in Ei^land is deep aiLd 
national Others, more imitative, attempt pleaaantriea 
like those of Rntebeuf and the fablianz, fhink quips,' and 
even satirical loose waggeries. Their true aim and end 
is to hit out at tiie monks. In every French country or 
Gountiy which imitates Fiance, the most manifest use 
of convents is to furnish material for sprightly and 
scandalous stories. One writes, for instance, of the 
kind of life the monks lead at the abbey of Cocagne : 

" There is a wel ^r abbei, 
Of white monkei and of grel 
Ther beth bovria and hallea : 
Al of pasteiis beth the wallis, 
Of Stia, of fisae, and rich met, 
The likfoUist that num may et. 
Flnrea cakes beth the achingles alle, 
Of cherche, cloister, boore, and halle, 

' Warton, i SO. 

* J^tmt^ti* Vol mut Ifighlmgaltj-wio djipcte u to which ]U( the 
inMt voice. 
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The phrnea beth &t podingw . 

Rich met to princM and kingM. . . , 

Thongh paradiB be miri and bii^t 

Cokugn u of taiiix eight, . . . 

Another ahbei ia therbi, 

Fonoth a giet ^r mmnarie. , . . 

When the Bomaria dai is hote 

The yoang uannn tahith a bote . . . 

And doth ham forth in that riyer 

Both with orea and with atere. . . . 

And each monk hiin takith on. 

And anellich berrith forth bar prel 

To the mochil grd abb«, 

And techith the nnnnw an oreiann, 

With iamblene up and down." 

This ia the triomph of glattony and feeding. Moreover 
many things coold be mentioned in the middle ages, 
which are nov unmentionable. But it was the poems 
of chivalry which represented to him the bright side of 
his own mode of life, that the baron preferred to have 
translated. He desired that his trvuvin should set 
before his eyes the magnificence which he displayed, 
and the luxury and enjoyments which he has introduced 
from Franca Life at that time, without and even 
during war, was a great pageant, a brilliant and tumultu- 
ous kind of fSte. When Henry II. travelled, he took 
with him a great number of horsemen, foot-soldiers, 
b^gage-waggons, tents, pack-hoises, comedians, courte- 
sans, and their overseers, cooks, confectioners, posture- 
makers, dancers, barbers, go-betweens, hangers-on.^ In 
tiie morning when they starts the assemblage begins to 
shout, ain^ hustle each other, make racket and nmt^ 

* Lettw of Pater of Biota. 
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^^ aa if hell were let looee." William Longchampa, even 
in tame of peace, -would not trarel -without a thousand 
horses by way of escort When Archbishop k Becket 
came to Franca, he entered the town with two hundred 
knighta, a Qombei of barons and nobles, and an army 
of servants, all richly armed and equipped, he himself 
being provided with foui-and-twenty suita ; two hun- 
dred and hfty children walked in fronts singing national 
songs ; then doge, tiien carnages, then a dozen pack- 
hotsea, each lidden by an ape and a man ; then equerries 
with shields and war-horses ; then more equerries, &1- 
caaeia, a 8uit« of domestica, knights, priests ; lastly, the 
archbishop himself, with his private friends. Imagine 
these processions, and also these entertainments ; for the 
Kormana, after the Conquest, " borrowed &om the Saxons 
the habit of excess in eatii^ and drinking."^ At the 
marriage of Bichard Flanti^euet, Earl of Cornwall, 
they provided thirty thousand dishes.* They also con- 
tinued to be gallant, and punctiliously performed the 
great precept of the love courts; tot in the middle 
age the sense of love was no more idle than the others. 
Moreover, tournaments were plentifol; a sort of 
opera prqiared for their own entertainmrat So ran 
their life, full <^ adventure and adonunent, in the open 
air and in the sunlight^ with show of cavalcades and 
arms ; ^ey act a pageant, and act it with enjoyment 
Thus the King of Scots, having come to Loudon with a 

I -Wmiun of Uslmnbu;?. 

* At the iiutallatton-fetwC of Qeoi^ Nevill, Archbuhop of Yorii, 
the bnitluT of Qaj of Wkrwict, there vera oonmnied, lOf ozeii inil S 
wad boUi, 1000 Bheep, 301 alva, h miny hogi, SOOO nrina, EDO itip, 
bucks, and doea, SOi kidi, S2,802 irild or tame fowl, SOO qiurtsn of 
oora, SOO tnu of ile, 100 of wio^ ■ pipe of hjpoerM, 12 pi ' 

TOU t 
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bundled knighte, at the coronation of Edward I., they all 
dismonnted, and made over tiieir horaea and superli 
caparisons to the people ; as did also five Engliali loids, 
imitating theii example. In the midst of war they took 
their pleasure. Edwaid IIL, in one of Ma expedition!* 
against the King of France, took with him thirty fal- 
coners, and made his campaign alternately bunting and 
fighting.^ Another time, says FroisBart^ the knights 
w^ joined the army carried a plaster over one eye, 
having Towed not to remove it until they had performed 
an exploit worthy of their mistresaea. Out of the very 
exubtmncy of spirit they practised the art of poetry ; 
out of the buoyancy of their imagination they made a 
sport of lifa Edward III. built at Windsor a hall and 
a round table ; and at one of his tourneys in London, 
sixty ladies, seated on pal&eys, led, as in a faiiy tale, 
each her kn^t by a golden diain. Was not this the 
triumph of the gallant and MtoIous French fashions ? 
Edward's wife Fhilippa sat as a model to the artists for 
their Madonnas. She appeared on the field of battle ; 
listened to Froissart, who provided her with moral-pleya, 
love-stories, and " things fair to Haten to." At once 
goddeaa, heroin^ and scholar, and all this so agreeably, 
was she not a true queen of refined chivalry 7 Now, as 
also in France under Louis of CMeans and the Dukes 
of Bui^undy, this most elegant and romanesciue civilisa- 
tion came into fuU bloom, void of common sense, 
given up to passion, bent on pleasure, immoral and 
brilliant, but, like its neighbours of Italy and Provence, 
for lack of serious intention, it could not last 

Of all these marvels the narrators make display in 

SB tinder Iiii gnma- 
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their stories. Here is a picture of the vesoel which 
took tlie mother of King Bichaid into iBngUiid ; — 

" Svik on ne sq^gh they never nan ; 
AH it vu whjt of had-bon. 
And eveij najl vith gold begnTe : 
Off pore gold wu'the atarft 
Her meat was of jroiy ; 
Off nmyte the h^I vTttcriy. 
Her ropes «er off tae^ sy\k, 
M BO wh^t ae tmy mylk. 
That noble scbjp was al withonte, 
With clothya of golde sprede abonte ; 
And her loof and her vjndaa, 
Off aaore foraothe it was," ' 

On such aubjects they never ran dry. When the 
King of Himg&iy wishes to console his afflicted dau^ter, 
hti proposes to take her to the chase in the following 
style : — 

" To-morrow ;e ahall in hunting &re ; 

And ride, tnj daughter, in a chair ; 

It shall be covered with velvet red, 

And clothe of fine gold all about your head, 

With damask white and azure blue, 

Well diapered with lilies new. 

Yoor pommels shall be ended with gold, 
- Your chains enamelled many a fold, 

Your mantle of rich degree, 

Pniple pall and ermine free. 

Jennets of Spain that ben so light, 

lapped to the ground with velvet bright. 

Ye shall have hatp, santry, and song. 

And other mirths you among. 

' Worton, L IJte. 
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Te Bhall hare Rttnmejr and Ualespine, 

Both hippocrat and Ternage vine ; 

Montreee and wine of Greek, 

Both Aljfrade and deepioe eke, 

Antioch and Bastarde, 

E^ment alao and ganarde ; 

Wine of Greek and Miucadel, 

Both clare, pyment, and Rochelle, 

Tlie leed your stomach to de^, 

And pots of Dsej set yoa by. 

Ton shall have venison ybake, 

The beet wild fowl that may be take ; 

A leish of harebound with you to strtsck, 

And hart, and hind, and other like. 

Ye shall be set at such a tryst. 

That hart and hynd shall oome to you fiat, 

Toot disease to drlTe yoa &o, 

To hear the bn(^es there yblov. 

Homeward thus shall ye ride, 

On hawking by the riTer's side. 

With goashawk and with gentle fiilcon. 

With bDgle-h<»n and metlion. 

Whm you come home your menie among. 

Ye ahall have levd, dance, and song ; 

little children, great and small, 

Shall sing as does the nightingale. 

Then shall ye go to youi evensong, 

With tenon and trebles among. 

Threeecore of copes of damask bri^t. 

Full of pearls they aball be pight. 

Your censon shall be of gold, 

Indemt witii amte many a fold ; 

Yoor quiie near organ song shall want. 

With oontrenote and descant 

The other half on organs playing, 

With yomig children full bin singing. 
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Then sludl ye go to your tsappa, 

And rit in tents in green arlxr, 

With cloth of anas pight to the ground, 

With eapphlies set of diunond. 

A btmdied knighta, truly told, 

Shall play vith bowls in alleys cold. 

Tour diseaee to driTe away ; 

To eee the fiahes in pools phiy. 

To a drawbridge then eball ye, 

Th' one half of stone, th" other of tree ; 

A barge shall meet yon full right, 

With twenty-four oais fall bright. 

With tnunpets and with clarioD, 

The fresh mter to low up and down. . , . 

Forty torches bmning bright 

At yoQT bridge to bring you light. 

Into your chamber they shall you bring. 

With much mirth and more liking. 

Tonr blankets shall be of fustian, 

Tour sheets shidl be of cloth of Bennes. 

Tout head sheet shall be of peiy pight. 

With diamonds set and rubies bright. 

When you are laid in bed so soft, 

A cage of gold sb&ll hang aloft, 

With long paper bir burning. 

And cloves that be sweet smelling. 

PrankioceDse and olibannm. 

That when ye sleep the taste m^ ocmie ; 

And if ye no rest can take. 

All night minstrels for yon shall wake." * 

Amid Buch fancies and splendouxa the poeta deliglit 
aod lose themselTes ; aod the woof, like tilie embroideries 
of tlieir canvas, beaia the mark of this lore of deco- 

' 'Warton, L 170, spallmK modemiiied. 
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laticoL They weave it out <^ adTeotures, of extrooidi- 
oaiy and surprising evento. Now it is the life of Song 
Horn, who, thrown into a boat when a lad, is wieolced 
upon the coast of England, and, becoming a knight; le- 
conqueis the kii^dom of his father. Now it is the 
bistoiy of Sir Qvj, who rescues endianted knighta, cuts 
down the giant Colbracd, challenges and kills the Sultao 
in his tent It is not for me to recount these poems, 
which are not T'^gl'Nh, bat only translations ; still, here 
as in Yiance, there are many of them ; they fill the 
imagination of Uie young society, and they grow in 
exaggeration, until, &Iling to tiie lowest depth of in- 
npidity and improbability, they are buried for ever by 
Cervantes. What would people say of a society whidi 
had no literatnre but the opera with its oniealitdes ? 
Tet it was a literature of this kind which formed the 
int«QIectaaI food of the middle ages. People then 
did not ask for truUi, but ent«rtainment, and thsO, 
vehement and hollow, full of glare and startJing events. 
They asked for impossible voyages, extravagant chal- 
lenges, a racket of contests, a confusion of magnificeoce 
and entanf^ement of chances. For introspective histoiy 
they had no liking, oared nothing for the adventures of 
the heart; devoted their attention to the outside. They 
remained children to the last, with eyes glned to a series 
(rf exaggerated and coloured images, and, for lack of 
thinking, did not perceive that they had leamt nothing. 
What was there beneatli this fonciful dream ? Bmtal 
and evil human passions, unchuned at first by religions 
foiy, then delivered up to their own devices, and, 
beneath a show of external courtesy, as vile as ever. 
Look at the popular king, fiichard Coeur de Lion, and 
reckon np his butcheries and murdeis : " King Itichard," 
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Bays a poem, " is the beet THng ever mentioned in song."' 
I have no objectioii ; but if he has the heart of a Uoa, 
he has also tiiat brute's appetite. One day, under the 
vaUs of Acre, being convalescent, he had a great desiie 
for some pork. Tlfere was no poik. They killed a 
yoong Saracen, fresh and tender, cooked and salted 
hiwij and HiB Hog ate him and fonnd h'ti Tery good ; 
Tharenpon he desired to see the head of liie pig. 
The cook brought it in trembling. The king falls a 
laughing, and says the army has nothing to fear from 
fiuiiine, having provislona ready at hand. He takes 
the town, and presently Saladin's ambassadors come to 
sne for pardon for the prisoners. Bichard has thirty 
of the moat noble beheaded, and bids his cook boil the 
heads, and serve one to each ambassador, Trith a ticket 
bearing the name and family of the dead man. Mean- 
while, in Uieir presence, he eata his own with a relish, bids 
tiiem tell Saladin how the Christiana make war, and ask 
him if it is true that they fear him. Then he orders the 
aiz^ thousand prisoners to be led into the plain : 

" The; vere led into the place fUU ereii. 
There they beard angels of heareu ; 
They said : " Seigneorce, tuez, tuez ! 
Spores hem noaght, and beheadeth these I" 
King Richard heard the angela' voice, 
And thanked Ood and the holy croas." 

Therenpon ihey behead them all When he took a town, 
it was his wont to mtirder every one, even children and 
women. Such was the devotion of tiia middle ages, 
not only in romances, as here, but in history. At the 

1 Wtrton, L 123 : 

" Id Fraimce tiiew rhTinei mre wm^ 
ETny EnglTthe ua knew It not" 
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taking of Jernsalem the TThole populataon, aeventji 
thousand persona, were massacred. 

Thus even in chivalroos stories the fierce and 
unbridled instincts of the hloodthirstj hrute hieak oat. 
The authentic narratives show it Hem; II. initated 
at a page, attempted to tear oat his eyes.^ John 
Lackland let twenty-three hostages die in prison of 
hnnger. Edvard IL caused at one time twenty-eight 
nobles to be hanged and disembowelled, and was himself 
pat to death by the insertion of a red-hot iron into hia 
bowels. Look in Froissart for the debaucheries and mni^ 
ders in France as well as in England, c^ the Hundred 
Tears' War, and then for the slaughters of the Wais of 
the Boses. In both countries feudal independence ended 
in civil war, and the middle age foondeis under its vices. 
ChivalioaB courtesy, which cloaked the native ferocity, 
disappeais like some hangings suddenly consumed 1:^ 
the breaking out of a fire j at that time in England 
they killed nobles in preference, and prisoners too, even 
children, with insults, in cold blood. What, then, did 
man learn in this civilisation and by tiiis liteiatuTe 1 
How was he hnmaoised ? What precepts of justice, 
habits of reflection, store of true judgments, did this 
culture intrapose between his desireB and his actions, 
in Older to moderate his passion? He dreamed, he 
imagined a sort of elegant oaremonial in order the better 
to address lords and ladies ; he discovered the gallaDt 
code of Uttie Jehan de Sai&tr^ But where is the tine 
education T Wherein has Froissart profited by all his 
vast experience ? He was a fine specimen of a babbling 
child ; what they called his poesy, the poieU luuw, is 
only a refined gabble, a senile puerility. Some riieto- 

1 Sea Lingufl'i BuUiTjf, it OS, noU 4— Tb. 
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riciacs, like Cbiistine de Pisan, try to round their periods 
after an sDcient model ; 'hut all their literature amounts 
to nothing. No one can think. Sir John Maundeville, 
who traveled all over the world a hundred and fifty 
yeais after Yillehardoaia, is as contracted in his ideas 
as YillehaTdonin himself. Extraordinary legends and 
faUes, every sort of credulity and ignorance, abonnd in 
hia hook. When he wishes to explain why Palestine 
has passed into the hands of variouB posseBSom instead 
of continuing under one goyermnent, he saya that it is 
because God 'would not that it should continue longer 
in the handa of traitors and sinners, whether Christians 
or others. He has seen at Jerusalem, on the steps of 
the temple, the footmarks of the ass which our lord rode 
on Palm Sunday. He deaciibea the Ethiopians as a 
people who have only one foot, but so large that they 
can make use of it as a parasoL He instances one 
island "where be people as big as gyants, of 28 feet 
long, and have no cloathing but beasts' skins ; " then 
another island, " where there are many evil and fool 
women, but have precious stones in their eyes, and 
have such force that if they behold any man with wrath, 
they slay him 'with beholding, as the baaUisk doth." 
The good man relates ; that is all : doubt and common 
sense scarcely exist in the world he lives in. He has 
neither judgment nor reflection ; he piles facts one on 
top of another, with no forther connection ; Ms book is 
simply a mirror which reproduces recollections of his 
eyes and ears. "And all those who will say a Pater 
end an Ave Maria in my b^alf, I give them an interest 
and a share in all the holy pilgrimages I ever made in 
my life." That is his farewell, and accords with all 
the rest. Neither puUic morality nor public knowledge 
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has gomad anytimig &oia these three caDtories of ool- 
tnre. Thia IVench culture, copied in vain thron^iout 
Europe, has liut superficially adomed manMnd, and the 
Tarniah frith which it decked them, is already tamiahed 
ereiywhere or aoales oft It vas worse in Eo^and, 
where the thing was more superficial and the application 
worae Iduui in France, where foreign hands laid it on, and 
where it could only half cover ^e Saxon orust, where 
tiiat crust was worn away and rough. That is the 
reason why, during three centnriea, throughout the whole 
first feudal aga, the literature of the Normans in 
England, made up of imitations, translationB, and clumsy 
copies, ends in nothing. 

VI 

Meantime, what has become of the conquered people ? 
Has the old stock, on which the brilliant continental 
flowers were grafted, engendered no liteiaiy shoot of ita 
own ? Did it continue barren during all this time under 
the N(nman axe, which stripped it of all its buds ? It 
grew very feebly, but it grew nevertiielefla. The subju- 
gated race is not a dismembered nation, dislocated, 
uprooted, sluggish, like the populations of the Continent, 
which, after the loi^ Boman oppression, were given up 
to the unrestrained invasion of barbarians ; it increased, 
remained fixed in its own soil, full of sap : its members 
were not displaced ; it was simply lopped in order to 
leceiTe on its crown a cluster of foreign branches. True, 
it had suffered, but at last the wound closed, the saps 
milled. Even the hard, stdET ligatures with which the 
Conqueror bound it, henceforth contributed to its fixity 
imd vigour. The land was mapped out; every title veri' 
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Bed, defined in mitiiig ;^ evety right or teanre TBlaed ; 
every m&n registoed as to hia locality, and also hia con- 
dition, duties, descent, and resonices, so tiiat the whole 
nation ires enveloped in a netvork of wiach not a mesh 
would break. Its future development had to be within 
ttiese limits. Its (K>natitutionwBS3ettled,aiid in this posi- 
tive and stringent enclosure men were compelled to un- 
fold themselves and to act. Solidarity and strife ; these 
were the two effectsof the great and orderly eetabliahmcmt 
which shaped and held together, on one side the aristo- 
cracy of thecont^ueroni, on the other the conquered people; 
even aa in Bcone the systematic fusing of conqnered 
peoples into the plebs, and the constrained organisation of 
the patricians in contrast with the plebs, enrolled the 
private individuals in two orders, whose opposition and 
union fonned the state. Thus, here as in Bome, tiie 
national character was moulded and completed by the 
hatat of corporate action, the respect for written law, 
political and practical aptitude, the devdopment of 
combative and patient enei^. It was the Domesday 
Book whidi, binding tJiis young society in a rigid dis- 
cipline, made of the Saxon the Englishman of oar own 
day. 

Gradually and slowly, amidst the gloomy complain- 
ings of tiie chroniclers, we find the new man fashioned by 
action, like a child who cries because steel atayB, though 
tbey improve his figure, give him pain. However 
reduced and downtrodden the Saxons were, t^ey did not 

■ Viauuixr Book. Froodi'a Silt, of Bitgla.'ni, I8G8, L 13 ; 
"nmogh all thMB mmnganienti * tiiigU kim la Tisible^ Out BTB17 
DMn in England ihould Iiatb his dsfinite place and definite dntj mignad 
to him, and that no hmnan being dioald be at liberty to lead at hli own 
iJeann as nnacconntable eziiteiice. The diadplins of ao iim; was 
d to tlie detaila of aodal lifiL" 
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oil sink into the populace. Some,' almost in eveaj 
county, lemained lords of Uieir estates, oo the condi- 
tioa of doing homage for them to the king. Many 
became vassals of Koiman barona, and remained proprie- 
tors on this condition. A greater number became 
sectors, that is, &ee proprietors, bnidmed mtii a tax, 
but poBsesBed of the right of alienating their property ; 
and the Saxon villeins found patrons in these, as the 
plebs fonnerly did in the Italian nobles who were traiu- 
planted to Borne. The patronage of the Saxons who 
preserved their integral position was effective^ for 
they were not isolated : marriages &om the first united 
the two races, as it had the patricians and plebeians of 
Ilome ;* a Korman brother-in-law to a Sazon, defended 
himself in defending him. In those turbulent times, 
and in an armed community, relatives and allies were 
obliged to stand shoulder to shoulder in order to keep their 
ground. AfW all, it was necessary for the new-comers 
to consider their subjects, for these subjects had the 
heart and courage of men : the Saxons, like the plebeians 
at Borne, remembered their native rank and their origi- 
nal independence. We can recognise it in the complaints 
and indignation of the chroniclers, in tlie growling and 
menaces of popular revolt, in the loi% bitterness with 
whicdi they continually recalled their ancient liberty, in 

' Domesdaj Bi>ok, " teimnU-in-chief." 

* According to Ailred{tacp. H«ii. 11.), "a king, many bishop* ind 
abbots, manj great earU lud noble knigbta descended botb frotnEof^iab 
and Norman blood, conitltated a enpport to the ooe and an hononr to 
the otbar." "At present," says another Irnthor of the Bame period, 
"as the Englith and Noimuu dwell together, and have constant!; 
intermarried, the two nations are eo completely mingled together, Qiat 
at least as regard* freemen, one can icarcelj diatingnish who is Notman 
and who English. . . . TheriUeinaattncheil to the soil,'' he bsts again, 
'* are alone of pare Saion blood." 
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tbe iavooT with viAch Giey olieriahed the daring and 
rebellion of outlaws. There were Saxoo bmillea at 
the end of the twelfth ceotuiy, who hod bound them- 
selvea by a perpetual tow, to wear long beards &om 
father to son in memory of the national custom and of 
the old countiy. Such men, even though fallen to tJie 
condition of socagers, even annk into villeina, had a 
stifTer neck than the wretched colonists of the Continent, 
trodden down and luoulded by four centuries of Soman 
taxation. By their feelings as well as by theii condi- 
tion, they were the broken remains, but also the living 
elements, of a free people. They did not suffer the ex- 
tremities of oppression. They constituted the body of 
the nation, the laborious, courageous body which supplied 
its energy. The great barons felt that they must rely 
upon them in their resistance to the king. Very soon, 
in stipolating for themselves, they stipulated for all 
&eemea,* even for merchants and villeins. There- 
after " ISo merchant shall be dispoesessed of his mer- 
diandise, no villein of the instnunenta of his labour ; 
no freeman, merchant, or villein sh^ be taxed unreason- 
ably for a small crime ; no freeman shall be arrested, 
or imprisoned, or disseised of his land, or outlawed, or 
destroyed in any manner, but by the lawful judgment of 
his peers, or by Uie law of the land." Thus protected 
they raise themselves and act In each county there 
was a court, where all freeholders, small or great, came to 
delibeiate about the municipal affairs, administer justice, 
and appoint tez-assessoTS. The red-bearded Saxon, with 
hia dear complexion and great white teeth, came and 
sate by the Norman's side ; these were franklins like the 
one whom Chaucer describes : . 

1 Kagat CharU, 1316. 
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" A Fra&kelein wu in this compagnio ; 
White wu faia berd, m is the da7esi& 
Of hia complexion he wu aangiun, 
Wei loved he by the monre & w^ in win. 
To liren in delit waa ever hia wone, 
For he waa EpLcoFea owen aone, 
That held opinion tliat plain delit 
Wm Tenuly felicite par&te. 
An honahotder, and that a gieta vaa he, 
Seint Julian he waa in lua contree. 
Hia brede, hia ale, waa alway aiter <m ; 
A better enTyned man waa no whei non. 
Witbouten hake mete nerei waa hie bona. 
Of fiab and fleab, and that eo plenteoua, 
It snewed in bis bous of mete and drink^ 
Of all deinteea that men cond of thinke ; 
After the aondiy aeaona of the jtm. 
So changed be hia mete and hia sonpere. 
Fal many a fat partricb had be in mewe, 
And manij a breme, and mai^ a looe in atewa 
Wo was his coke bat if hia ssnce were 
Poinant and abaipe, and redy all bis ger& 
Hia table, dormant in his halle alwajr 
Stode redj covered alle the longe day. 
At aoBsions ther was he had and aira 
Ful often time he was knight of the shira 
An anelace and a glpciere all of silk, 
Heng at hia girdle, white aa morwe mil It , 
A aberere badda he ben, and a contour. 
Waa no wber awiche a worthy TaTaeonr." * 
With him occaeionally in the aasembly, ofteneat 
among the audience, weie the yeomen, farmers, foresteiB, 
tradesmen, his feUow-countrymen, mnscular and resolute 

> CAouMT'f JForh, ed. Sir E. Kichoka, 6 toU., ISU, Prohgut to 
t/it OamtrlHify Talti, IL p. 11, 1. 833. 
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men, not slow in the defence of their property, and in 
snpportdng him who would take their cause in hand, 
with Toice, Sst, and weapona Is it likelj tliat the 
discontent of such men to whom the following deacrip- 
tion applies conid be overlooked ? 

" The Miller was a stont cul for the nonee, 
Fnl bigge he yna of biatm and eke of bones ; 
That proved wel, for orer all ther he came. 
At TTBBtling he wold bare awaj the ram. 
He was ehort ahnldered brode, a thikke gnaire, 
Ther n'u no dore, that he n'olde have of baire, 
Or breke it at a renning with hii hede. 
Hie herd as any oowe or fox was rede^ 
And therto brode, as though it were a epad& 
Upon the cop right of hit uoae he hade 
A wert, and thereon atode a tnfte of herea, 
Rede as the hriatlee of a sowes erea : 
His noee-thirlea bkcke were and wida 
A awerd and bokeler baxa he bj hia aide. 
His month aa wide waa aa a f orneia, 
He was a jan^er and a goliardeia, 
And that waa moat of ainne, and harlotries. 
Wel coode he etelen corae and toUen thriee. 
And yet he had a tbomb of gold paid& 
A white cote and a blew hode wered he. 
A baggepipe wel conde he blove and Bonn^ 
And therwithall he bronght ua out of toime," * 

Those are tixe athletic forms, the square bnild, the 
joUy John Bulls of tiie period, such as we yet find them, 
nomifihed by meat and porter, sustained by bodily ex* 
ercise and boxing. These are the men we must keep 
before us, if we will understand how political liberty 
' Prelogue to At CantgrWry Tola, iL p. 17, 1. 547. 
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has been established in this conntiy. GndoAlly they 
find Qie simple knights, tbeii coUe^aes in the connty 
oonrt, too poor to be present vith tbe great barons at 
the toyal assemblies, coalescing vith tliem. They be- 
come united by community of interests, by similarity of 
manners, by neamesa of condition ; they take them for 
their representatives, they elect them.^ They hare no^' 
enteied upon public life, and the advent of a new rein- 
forcement, gives them a perpetual standing in their 
changed condition. The towns laid Taste by tbe Con- 
quest are gradually repeopled. They obtain or exact 
charters; tbe townsmen buy themselves out of the 
orbitraiy taxes that were imposed on them ; they get 
possession of the land on which their houses are built ; 
they unite themselves onder mayors and aldermen. 
Each town now, within the meshes of the great feudal 
net^ is a power. The Earl of Leicester, rebeUii^ against 
the king, summons two bnigesses from each town to 
Parliament,^ to authorise and support him. From that 
time the conquered race, both in country and town, rose 
to political life. If they were taxed, it was with their 
consent ; they paid nothing which they did not agree 
ta Early in the fourteenth century their united depu- 
ties composed the House of Commons ; and already, at 
the close of the preceding century, the Archbishop of 
Canteibuiy, spealdi^ in tbe name of the king, said to 
the pope, " It is the custom of the kingdom of England, 
that in aU aflkiis relating to the state of this kingdom, 
the advice of all who are interested in them shoidd be 
taken." 

> From ISll, and mljo in 1S2S Bod 12S4. OnLto^ Or^te qf the 
ggittnt te England, pp. SB7-2Ptl. 
In 1384. 
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VIL 

If the^ have aoquired liberties, it ia becaoae thej 
have ob^ined them by force; circainstaiicea have 
assisted, but character has done more. The protection 
of the great barons and the alliance of the plain knights 
have strengthened them ; but it waa by their native 
roughness and energy that they maintained their inde- 
pendenca Look at the contrast they offer at this 
moment to their neighbours. What occnines the mind 
of the French people ? The foblianx, the naughty tricks 
of Beynard, tiie art of deceiving Master Isengrin, of 
stealing his wife, of cheatii^ him oat of his dinner, of 
gettii^ him beaten by a third pai^ vithoat danger to 
one's self J in short, the triumph of poverty and clever- 
ness over powBT united to folly. The popular hero is 
already the artful plebeian, chaffing, light-hearted, who, 
later on, will ripen into Fannrge and F^aio, not apt to 
withstand you to your face, too sharp to care for great 
victories and habits of strife, inclined by the nimbleness 
of his wit to dodge round an obstade ; if he but touch 
a TTHLn -with the tip of his finger, that man tumbles into 
the trap. But here we have other customs : it is Bobin 
Hood, a valiant outlaw, living free and bold in the green 
forest, waging &ank and open war against sherifT and 
law.^ If ever a man was popnlar in his country, it 
was ha " It is he," aays an old historian, " whom the 
common people love so dearly to celebrate in games 
and comedies, and whose histoiy, sung by fiddlers, inte- 
rests them more than any other." In the sixteenth 
century he still had his commemoration day, observed 
by all the people in the small towns and in t^e country. 
Bishop Latimer, TnAVing his pastoral tour, announced 
■ Ang, Thierrr, iv. GQ. Bitaon'i Sobin Rood, 1B83. 
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one day tbat he Tould preach in a cert^n place. On 
the moiTOw, proceeding to the chnrch, he found the 
dooiB closed, and vaited more than an hour before th^ 
broT^t him the key. At last a man came and said to 
him, " Syr, thye ys a bnsye day with tifl ; wa cannot 
heare yon: it is Sobyn Hoodes Daye. The paiishe 
are gone abrode to gather for Bobyn Hoodo. ... I was 
foyne tiieie to gere place to Bobyn Hoode." > The 
bishop was obli^ to diveat himself of his ecdeaiaati- 
cfJ garments and proceed on his jonmey, leaving his 
place to archeis diessed in gieen, who played on a 
rustic stage the parts of Hobin Hood, little John, and 
their band. In fact, he vt^ the national hero. Saxon 
in the first {dace, and WE^ing war against the men of 
law, against bishops end archbishops, whose sway was 
80 heavy ; generous, moreover, giving to a poor rained 
knight clothes, horse, and money to buy back the land 
he had pledged to a rapadous abbot ; compassionate too, 
and kind to the poor, enjoinii^ his men not to injure 
yeconen and labourers ; bat above all rash, bold, prond, 
who would go and draw his bow before the sherifTs cr^es 
and to his face ; ready with blows, whether to give or 
take. He slew foorteen out of fifteen foresters who 
came to eirest him ; he slays the sheriff, the judge, the 
town gatekeeper ; he is ready to slay as many more as 
like to come ; and all tiiia joyously, jovially, like an 
honest fellow who eats well, has a hard skin, lives in 
the open air, and revels in animal lifa 

" In Bomer vhsn the ehavee be aheyne, 

And Iotm be large and long, 
Hit is fitUe meij in feyre fomte 

To here the foulya song." 
> Utfmer'i Smnonf, ad. Afber, flth Bennai], IS09, pt ITS. 
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Hut is how many beUada begin ; and the fine veathei 
vhicli makes the stags and oxen butt -with their homs, 
inspires them mth the thon^t of excbangiDg blowB 
widi Bwoid or stick. Bobin dreamed that two yeomen 
were tl<pftahing him, and he wants to go and fnd titem, 
angcQ;- lepelling little John, who offers to go first : 

" All John, by me thou settest noe Btore, 
And that I &rlef finds : 
How ofit sand I my men before, 
And tan; myBelfe behinde I 

" It is no cniinin a knaTe to ken, 
An a man but heare him spet^e ; 
An ft were not for bursting of my bowe, 
John, I thy head wold breake." '. . , 

He goes alone, and meets the robust Teoman, On;' of 
G^isbome: 

" He that had neyther beene kythe nor Idu, 

Might hare seen a full &jre fight, 

To see how together these yeomen went 

With blades both biowne and bright, 

" To see bow theee yeomen together they fonght 
Two howrea of a anmmer'a day ; 
Yett neither Rohin Hood nor sir Qoy 
Them fettled to flye away." ^ 

Yon see Ony the yeoman is as brave as Sobin Hood ; 
he came to seek him in the wood, and drew the bow 
almost as well as he. This old popular poetry is not 
the praise of a single bandit^ but of an entire class, the 
yeomanry. " God hafie mersey on Sobin Hodya solle. 
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and aaffe all god yemaniy.'* That ia bov many ballads 
end. The brave yeoman, inured to blowa, a good archer, 
clever at sword and stick, is the favourite. There were 
also redoubtable, armed townsfolk, accustomed to make 
use of their arms. Here they are at work : 

" ' that were a shame,' said joll; BoIho, 
' We hang three, and thou but one,' 
The pinder^ la^t back then tbirt^ good fbot, 
Twat thirty good foot and one. 

" He leaned hia back fiurt imto a tbon, 
And his foot ogaiiurt a stone, 
And there he fought a long summer'B day, 
A snsuoer'B day bo long. 

" Till that their Bwords on their broad bucklen 
Were broke fiat into their hands." ' 

Often even Kobin does not get the advantage : 

" ' I paea not for length," bold Arthur leply'd, 
' iSj atafi is of oke so free ; 
Eight foot and a half, it will knock down a calf. 
And I hope it will knock down thee.' 

" Then Bobin could no longer forbear. 
He gave hiin such a knock, 
Qnicklj and soon the blood came down 
Before it was ten a clock. 

** Then Arthur he soon recovered himself, 

And gave him such a knock on the crown, 
That from every side of bold Kobin Hood's head 
The blood came trickling down. 

> A inader'i task ma to pn the ilieep in tlu folcl, cattle in &» pen- 
fold or ponnd (Eielurison).— Ta. 
* BilaoD, ii. S, V. 17-S6. 
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" Then Bobin raged like a wild boar, 
Ab won as he saw hie own Uood : 
Then Bland was in hast, he lud on eo &>t, 
Aji though he had been cleaving of wood. 

" And about and about and about they went, 
Like two wild borea in a chase, 
StriTing to aim each other to maim, 
Leg, arm, or any other place. . 

" And knock for knock thej lustily dealt, 
Which held for two hours and more, 
Till all the wood rang at ereiy bang, 
They pl/d their work so sore. 

" ' Hold thy hand, hold thy hand,' said Bobin Hood, 
And let thy quarrel fall ; 
For here we may thrash our bones all to mesh, 
And get no coyn at aU. 

" ' And in the forrest of merry Sherwood, 
Hneafter then shalt be free.' 
' Ood a men^ for nought, my freedom I bought, 
I may thank my tUS, and not thee.' " > . . 

" Who are yon, then ? " says Bobin : 

" ' I am a tanner,' bold Arthnr reply'd, 
' In Nottingham long I hare wronght ; 
And if thonit come there, I tow and swear, 
I will tan thy hide for nongbt' " 

" ' God a mercy, good fellow,' said jolly Boldn, 
' Since tiiou art so kind and &ee ; 
And if thon wilt tan my hide for nought, 
I will do as much for the&' " ' 

' Bit«m, a 0, r. 68-89. ' JKi *. 94-101. 
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Willi theae geueroiia offers, they embrace ; a free ex- 
chai^ of honest MowB alirayB prepaies the vay for 
fiieadship. It vaa bo Bobin Hood tiied little John, 
whom he h)Teil all his hfe after. little John waa 
seven feet high, and being on a bridge, would not give 
way. Honest Eobin would not use his bow against 
him, but went and cut & stick seven feet long ; and 
they agreed amicably to fight on the bridge until one 
should fall into the water. Th^ fall to so merrily 
that "tiieir bcmes ring." In the end Bobin foils, 
and be feels only the more respect for little John. 
Another time, having a sword with him, he was thrashed 
by a tinker who had only a stick: Full of admiration, 
he gives him a hundred pounda AffSn. he was thrashed 
by a pottffl', who refused him toll ; then by a shepherd. 
Hey fi^t to wile away tima Even now-ar^ys boxers 
give each other a Mendly grip before setting to ; they 
knock one anotiier about in this countiy honoorabiy, 
without malice, foiy, or shame. Broken teeth, black 
c^es, smashed ribs, do not call for murderoos vengeance : 
it would seem that the bones are more solid and the 
nerves less sensitive in England than elsewhere. Blo^ 
once exchanged, they take eaeh other by the hand, and 
dance togetiiei on the green grass ; 

" Then Bobin took them both hj the hands. 
And danc'd round alx»it the oke tree. 

' Pot three meny men, and three roeny meo, 
And three meny men we be.' " 

Moreover, these people, in each pariah, practised the 
bow every Sunday, and were the beet archeia in Ae 
world; fctnn the close of the fourteenth century 
the general emancipation of the villeina multiplied 
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their nmnber greatilj, and jaa can nov onderstand 
haw, amidst all &e operationB and changes of the great 
centnl poven, the libertf of the enbject Borvived. 
After all, the onlj pennanent and analterable gnaiantee, 
in ever7 conntir and under erety constitution, is this 
unspoken declaration in the heart of the mass of the 
people, which is well nndeistood on all sides : " If any 
man touches mj ptoperty, enters my house, obstructs or 
molests me, let him beware. I hare patience, but I 
hare also strong aims, good comrades, a good blade, and, 
OD occasion, a finn lesolTe, happen what may, to plui^ 
my blade op to its hilt in Ms throat" 

vm. 

Thus thought Sir John Foi^ecue, Chancellor of England 
under Henry VL, exiled in France during the Wars of 
the Sosee, one of the oldest prose-writers, and the first 
who we^ad and explained the constitution of Ms 
country.' He says: 

" It is oowardise and lack of hartes and comge that kepeth 
the Frsnchmen from ijtyng, and not porertye ; ' which conge 
no Frendio man hath like to the English man. It bath ben 
often Been in Englond that iJj or ir thefes, for porertie, hath 
sett npon Ttj oi vijj true men, and rohbyd them aL But H 
hath not ben eeen in Fraunce, that vij or viy thefes hava ben 
hazij to robbe iij or iv tme men. Wheifor it is right seld 
that I'renchmen be hangyd for robbetye, for that tbe^ hare no 
herlTB to do so tenjble an acte. There be therfor mo men 

' The Zhffermai betiettK a» AbnluU tmd LtmUtd MmanXy — A 
Itamtd CooimmiaUim of Ou Falitie laut ^England (I^tin). I &b- 
qoentlj qnota from tha Mcond work, wtuch is more fiiU snd oompleta. 

' The eoonge which findi ntteranos hero is ooano ; the Wnglish 
hutiscti sre eomtatiTe ssd Independent The Franch isoe, snd th* 
Oftols ganar&U;, an perhafs the otost Teekleai of life of an;. 
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hangyd in Englond, in a jere, for iobbeT7e and manslAogbter, 
than ther be hangid in Fnumce for snob canoe of crime in t^ 
yore."* 

This throws a startUng aod ternble li^t on tJie violent 
condition of this Rnned conununity, wheio endden 
attacks are an everyday matter, and every one, rich and 
poor, lives vith his hand on his sword. There were 
great bands of malefactors under Edward L, who infested 
the conntry, and fon^t with those who came to seize 
them. The inhabitants of the towns were obliged to 
gather together with those of the neighbouring towns, 
with hue and cry, to pursue and capture them. Under 
Edward III. there were baiona who rode about with 
armed escorts and ardieis, seizing the manors, carrying 
off ladies and girls of high d^ree, mutilating, killing, 
extorting ransoms from people in tiieir own houses, as 
if they were in ao oiemy's land, and sometimes coming 
before the judges at the sessions in such guise and in 
so great force that the jnt^es were a&aid and dared not 
odminiBter justice.' Bead the letters of the Faston 
family, under Henry VI. and Edward IV., and you will 
see how private war was at evoy door, how it was 
necessary for a man to provide himself with men and 
arms, to be on the alert for defence of his property, to be 
self-reliant, to depend on his own strength and courage. 
It is this excess of vigour and readiness to ^;ht which, 
after their victories in France, set them against one 
another in England, in the butcheries of the Wars of 

* Tht DiftrmM, etc., 8d ed. 1721, ch. xiii. p. SB. Then u« now^- 
dsji In Fnnce 42 higliwtj robberiti u agkinit T3S m England. In 
ISIS, there were in England fonr timea aa many accnMtiOQt of erimea 
and offences aa in Fiance, having regard to the nnmber of inhabitant* 
( Jfarau d« Jmiili). 

* Statute of Winohnter, 128G ; Ordinance of lS7il. 
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the BoseB. The strangera who saw them veie aatonislied 
at their laodily stieogth and coinage, at the great pieces 
of beef " irhich feed thrai muscles, at their military 
batats, th^ fierce obstinacy, as of savage, beasts."' 
They are like tiieir bulldogs, an imtameable race, who 
in tiieir mad courage " cast themaelTdB with shut eyes 
into Uie den of a Knsdan bear, and get their head 
broken like a rotten appla" Thia strange condition of 
a militant conuntiuity, ao full of danger, and le^niring 
80 mnch effort, does not make them afraid. King 
Edward having given oideis to send disturbers of the 
peace to prison without l^al proceedings, and not to 
Uberate them, on bail or otherwise, the Commons 
dedaied the order "horribly vexatious;" resist it, re- 
fose to be too much protected. Less peace, but more 
independence. They maintain tiie guarantees of the 
subject at the expense of public security, and prefer 
turbulent liberty to arbitrary order. Better suffer 
marauders whom tiiey could fight, than m^istiates under 
whom they would have to bend. 

This proud and persistent notion gives rise to, and 
fashions Fortescue's whole work : 

"Tberbe twokyndsofkyngdomTBiOftbe wbichthat oneyea 
loTdsbip caHid iu Latjoe Domimum regale, and that other is 
callid TinTninintn politicum et n^sle." 

The first is established in France, and the second in 
England. 

" And they dyverBsn in that the first maj rule his people by 
rach lawjB OB he makyth hymael^ and therefor, he may Bet upon 
them talys, and other impositaona, such as be wyl hymself, with- 

1 BenTBnnto Cellini, qnoted Tjy Fronde, L 20, ffitf. o/ England. 
BhalupMn, Smry V. : coavetwtitui of Frsnch lordi before the IwUb 
rfAffiiiconrt. 
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oitt their asaeiLL The Mcnnd aaj not rule hya people by other 
Um than rach as thej aaaentea imto ; and theifoi he may set 
tqion them nou intpoBitioiia vidoiit their own aaeent." ^ 

In a state like thia, the will of the people ia the prime 
element of life. Sir John Fortescue says further : 

" A king of England cannot at hia ploasnie make any altera- 
tiona in the laws of the land, for the nature of his gorenunent 
ia not only r^al, but politjcdL" 

" In the body politic, the fint thing which Urea and mona 
ia the intention of the people, having in it the blood, that ia, 
the prndential care and prorision for the pablic good, which it 
tnmsmita and communicates to the head, at to the principal 
part, and to all the rest of the membera of the aud bo<^ politic, 
whereby it aubmata and ia inyigorated. The hiw under which 
the peo[Je ia inoorporated may be compared to the nerves or 
nnewB of the body natural. . . . And as the bonee and all 
the othei membera of the body preserve th^ functions and dis- 
choige their aeveral ofGces by the nerves, ao do the membeia of 
the community by the law. And aa the head of the body 
natural cannot change its nerves or sinews, cannot deny to the 
several parts their proper energy, tbeii due proportion and ali- 
ment of blood, neither can a king who is the head of the body 
politic change the laws thereof, noi take from the people what 
is theirs by right, against their consents. . For he is 

a^ninted to protect hia anlg'ects in their Uvea, propertiee, and 
lawa, for this very end and purpoee he has the delegatjoa of 
power from the people." 

Here we have all the ideas of Locke ia the fifteenth 
ceotniy ; so powerful ia practice to suggest theory ! so 
quickly does man discover, in the enjoyment of liberty, 
tiie nature of liberty I Fortescue goes further ; he con- 
trasts, step by step, the Boman law, that inheritance of all 

' Tht Difftrtna, stc, p. L 
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Latin peoples, with the EngUah law, that heritage of all 
Teutonic peoples : one the work of abeolnte princes, and 
tending altogether to the sacrifice of the individual; 
the other the work of the common wHl, tending 
altogether to protect the person. He contrasts the 
mftTima of the imperial jurisconsults, who accord "force 
of law to all whidi is detennined b; the prince," with 
the statutes of England, which "are not enacted by the 
sole will of the prince^ . . . but with the concnirent 
consent of the whok kingdom, by their representatives 
in Parliament, . . . more than three hundred select 
persons." He contraBts the arbitaaiT' nomination of 
imperial of&ceis with the election of the sheriCF, and 
saya: 

" There is in eveiy coun^ a certaia officer, called the king's 
■bfffif^ who, amongst other duties of his office, executes within 
bis eonntj aU pumdates and jodgmeata of the king's oonrts of 
justice : be is am annual officer ; and it is not lawful for him, 
after the eztniBtion of his year, to continue to act in his s^ 
office, neither shall he be taken in again to execute the said 
^ce vithin two yean theoce next ensuing. The manner <^ 
hia election is thus -, Eveij year, on the morrow of AU-Soule, 
there meet in the King's Court of Exchequer sll the king's 
oouDsellotB, BB well lords spiritual and temporal, as all other the 
king's justices, all the barons of the Exchequer, the Master of 
the Bolls, and certfuo other officers, when all of them, b; com- 
mon consent, nominate three of erery county knights or esquires, 
persons of distinction, and sach as th^ eat«em fittest qualified 
to bear the office of sheriff of that county for the year ensning. 
The kingonly makes choice of one out of the three bo nominated 
und returned, who, in virtue of the king's letters patent, is con- 
stituted High Sheriff of that coun^." 

He contrasts the Boman procedure, iriiicb is satisfied 
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with two vitnesses to condemn a man, with the pay, 
the three permitted ch&Ilei^es, Uie admirable guarantees 
of justice with which the uprightness, number, repute, 
and condition of the juries amround the sentence. 
About the juries he sajra : 

" Twelre good and true men being Bwom, as in the manner 
aboTe related, legally qualified, that ia, having, orer and beeidea 
tiieir moreables, posBeesions in land aofficient, aa was said, 
therewith to maintain their rank and station ; neither inspected 
hj, nor at varianoe with either of the parties j all of the neigb- 
bonihood; there shall be read, to them, in English, by the 
Court, the record and nature of the ple&" ^ 
Thus protected, the English commons cannot be other 
than flourishing. Consider, on the other hand, he says 
to the young prince whom he ia instructiiig, the condi- 
tion of the commons in France. By tiieir taxes, tax on 
salt, on wine, bUJeting of soldiers, they are reduced to 
great misery. You have seen them on your travels. . . . 

" The same Commons be so impoTerishid and distroyyd, that 
they may unneth lyre. Thay drink water, thay eate apples, 
with bred right brown made of lya They eate no fleehe, but 
if it be selden, a litill larde, or of the entrails or beds of bests 
sclayne for the noblea and merchants of the land. They weiyn 
no wollyn, but if it be a pore cote under thwr uttermoet garment, 
made of grete canvass, and caJ it a ftok. Th«r hosyn be of 
like canras, and psssen not their knee, whtffiu' they be gartrid 
and tbeir thygbs bare. Their wi& and children gone bare fote. 

' The origiiiBl of this very fiunons treatiss, dt Laud^nu Ltgma 
AngUa, wu written in Latin between 146< and li70, fiist pab1iih«d in 
1G87, and translated into EngUth in 177G by Francis Gregor. 3 have 
taken tbeaa extraeta from the magnificent edition of Sir John Fortescae'e 
wotki pnbliahed in 1869 for prirate dialTibntiOD, and edited by Thomai 
Fciteseue, Lord Clermont. Soma of the piece* quoted, left in the old 
spelling an taken bom an older edition, tranelated by Bobert Uolcaatei 
tn 1687.— Tr. 
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. . . For nun of tttem, that was wonte to pay to hia loid for his 
teoement vHcL he hjiith bj tlie Tear a acnte payth now to tixe 
kjng, orer that acute, ^re aknta, Wher tiim^ the; be uty6 
by neceaaite bo to iratch, labour and gnib in the ground for theii 
BOBtemmce, that their natnre ia much wasted, and the t^nd of 
them brought to nowght Tbaj gone cro^d and ar ieebley not 
able to fight nor to defend tiie realm ; nor they have wepco, nor 
numye to buy tliem wepcm witliaL . . . Tbia is the frute fiiat 
of hjie Jtu regalek . . . But bleesad be God, thia land ja rolid 
under a better lawe, and therfor the people therof be not in snch 
penorye, nor therby hurt in their peraoDS, but thef be wealthie 
and hare all things necessarie to the suatenance of nature. 
Wherefore th^ be myghty and able to leeTste the adversaiiM 
of the realms that do or will do them wrong. Loo, this ia the 
frnt of Jus politicum et regale, under which we Ifve."^ " Eretye 
inhalriter of the realme of England nseth and eitjoyeth at hia 
pleasure all the iruitee that his land or cattel beareth, with al 
the profits and conunodities which b; his owne travayle, or by 
the labour of others, hae goineth ; not hindered hj the iniuria 
or wrong detdnement of anye man, but that hee shall bee 
allowed a reasonable recompence.' . . . Hereby it commeth to 
passe that the men of that lande are riche, bavyng aboundanuee 
of golde and Eilver, and othra tbingea necessarie for the nuun- 
tenaunce of man's life. They drinke no water, unless it be so, 
that some for devotion, and uppan a aeale of penaunce, doe ab- 
staine from other drinks. They eate plentifully of all kindes of 
fleahe and fishe. Th^ weare fine woollen cloth in all their 
apparel ; they have also abonndauuce of bed-coreringea in their 
houses, and of all other woollen stnSiL They have greate store 
of all hostlementes and implementos of householde, they are 
plentifully fumiahed with al inatrnmente of husbandry, and all 
other things that are requisite to the accomplishmoit of a quiet 
and wealthy lyfe, aocording to theii estatee and degrees. Neither 
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are Uteij nied in the Iswe, bat onely befcFi« ordinaiT iadg«e. 
where by the harm of the knde they are iustly intrested. 
Neither are thoy arrested or impleaded for their moTeablcB a 
poeeesaioiu, or arraigned of any ofFeuce, bee it never so great and 
oatregionH, bnt after the lawee of the land, and before the indgn 
aforesaid."* 

All thifi arises froin the conatitutios of the conutiy 
and the distribotioit of the land. Whilst in otlier 
countries we find only a population of paupers, wiUi 
here and there a few lords, England is covered and filled 
with owners of lands and fields; so that "therein so 
small a thorpe cannot bee fomide, wherein dwelleth not 
a kn^t, an esquire, or suche a housholder aa is there 
commonly called a franMayne, enryched with greate 
possessions. And also other freeholders, and many yeo- 
men able for their livelodea to make a juiye in fourme 
afore-mentioned. For there bee in tlut lande divers 
yeomen, which are able to dispend by the yeare above 
a hundred poundea." ' Harrison says : ' 

' Di ZmidHna, etc, ch. zzzri. 

* ** Tha might of the reaImB moflt stondyth npon uehen which ha 
not rich men." Compare Hallun, iL 432. All thii takea na back m 
&r aa the Conquest, and bithsr. " It ie reasinahle to anpposs that the 
greater part of those who appear to haTe posBeaaed small freeholds or 
paroele of manora were no other than the original natioa. ... A 
respectable class of free tocagets, haviog in general full right of alien- 
ating their lands, and holding them probably at a small certain rent 
bom the lord of tiie manor, frequently oconra in the Domeadsy Book." 
At all erenta, there wera In Domesday Book Saions " perfectly exempt 
from villenage." This class is mentitmad wiOt respect in the treatiaea 
of Qlan-ril and Bracton. As for the Tilleint, they wera quickly liber- 
ated In the thirteenth or fourteenth centmy, either by thdr own energies 
or by becoming copyholdeis. The Wars of the Boses still fbrtlwi 
raised the commons ; ordere were frequently isnied, prerioas to • bittle, 
to slay the nobles and spare the commoners. 

■ J}aerifitioiKff Sngland, 27S. 
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" This sort of people^ have more eetimation thui Iftbonien 
and tha conunon sort of artificers, and these commonlie live 
wealthilie, keqw good hoiues, and travell to get richee. Tb^ 
are for t^e most part &iinei8 to geutlemflQ," and keep servanta 
of their own. " These were they that in tdmee past made all 
Fiance afraid. And albeit they be not called master, as gentle- 
men are, or sir, as to knightB apperteineth, bat onelie John and 
Thomas, etc, yet have they beeae found to have done verle good 
KTvice ; and the kings of England, in fboghten battels, were 
wont to remaine among tbem (who were their footmen) as the 
French kings did among their honsemen : the prince thereby 
showing where his chiefe strength did consist." 

Sach men. Bays ForteBcue, might form a legal jniy, and 
Tote, resist, be associated, do eTerything 'wherein a free 
gOTemment consistB : for they were numerous in every 
district; tiiey were not down-trodden like liie timid 
peasants of France ; they had their honour and that of 
their family to TtiftiTitflin ; " they he well provided with 
anna ; they remember that they have won hattles in 
France." ' Such is the clase, still obscure, bnt more 

1 The following ia a portnit of a y«omaii, by Latimer, in the first 
■amon preuOied bcfanlEdwaid TL, Sth Uu<]hlG19 : "Uybtherwu 
a yeOQUm, and bad no Unda of his own ; only he had • fknu of £3 or 
£i bf year at the nttermoit, and lunnpoa he tUlcd m mucli u kept 
half-«-doiCD men. He bad wallc for a hundred iheefs and my mother 
milked thir^ kine. He waaable, and did find the Icing a hameni with 
himself and his hone ; while he came to the place that he should 
recare the king's wages. I can remember that I bnoklad hit hatneei 
when be went unto Blackheath fielcL He kept me to echool, or else I 
had not been able to have preached before the Xing'* Majesty now. 
Be married my liaten with ££ or SO nobles a-piec^ so that be broof^t 
them np in godlinen and fear of Qod ; he kept hospital!^ for hia poor 
DHghbonn, and loine alma he gave to the poor ; and all this did be of 
the said farm. Whera he that now hath it payeth £10 by the year, or 
moze^ and is not able to do anytiiing for his prince, for himself, noc for 
his children, or give a cup of drink to the poor." 

ThiaisfromthesizthsenDOQ, pieached before tliB yonng Unf^ tSth 
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rich and powetful every ceDtuiy, Thich, founded by the 
down-trodden Saxon aristocracy, and sastained by the 
snrviving Sazon ohaiacter, ended, under the lead of the 
inferior Norman nobilily, and nndei the patxon^ of 
the saperior Norman nobility, in eBtablishing and settling 
a free eon&titation, and a nation worthy of liberty. 

IX. 
When, as here, men are endowed with a serious 
character, have a reaolate spirit, and possess independent 
habits, tiiey deal wiUi their conscience as with their 
doily buainesB, and end \ij layiog hands od chnndi 
as well as state. Already for a long time the ex- 
actions of the Soman See had provoked tiie resistance 
of tiie people, ^ and tiie higher clergy became unpopular. 
Men complained that the beat livings were given by 
tlie Pope to Doo-resident strangers ; that some Italian, 
unknown in En^and, possessed fifty or sixty benefices 
in England ; that TCngliah money poured into Bome ; 
and that the clergy, being judged only by clergy, gave 
themselves up to their vices, and abused their state 
of immunity. In the first years of Henry IIL's reign 
there were nearly a hundred murders committed b; 
priests then alive. At the b^inning of the four- 
teenth century the eccleaiastdcal revenue was twelve 

April IGIS : " In my tims m; poor father wu u diligent to teaoh m» 
to ahoot aa to leam (mi) any otlur thing ; and ao, 1 *^'"^, other men 
did their children. He taught me how to draw, bow to lay my body 
in my bow, and not to draw with itrength of arms, u other natlana do, 
but with itrength of ths body. I had my bowa bonght me acooiding 
to my age and atrength ; aa I increaaed in them, bo my bowl wore 
made bigger and bigger ; for men ahail nerer ahoot well except they bo 
bnoght np in it It ia a goodly ar^ a wholeaome Uud of axardae, am) 
miub commended In phyaie." 

■ In 12U, lS7tS. Thierry, iii. 7S. 
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tiines greater tlian the civil ; about half tlie soil waa In 
the haods of the clei^. At the end of the centtuj the 
commons declared tiiat the taxes paid to Uie cboich 
were five times greater than the taxes paid to the crown ; 
and some years afterwards/ considering tliat the wealth 
of the clei^ only served to keep them in idleness and 
loxnry, they proposed to confiscate it for the pnhlic bene- 
fit Already the idea of the Information had forced 
itself npon tiiem. They remembered how in the baUads 
Bobin Hood ordered his folk to spare the yeomen, 
laboarerB, even knights, if they are good fellows, but 
never to let abbots or bishops escape. The prelates 
were grievously oppressing the people by means of their 
{sivileges, ecclesiastical courts, and tithes ; when sad- 
denly, amid the pleasant banter or the monotonous 
babble of the Norman versifiers, we hear the indignant 
voice of a Saxon, a man of the people and a victim of 
oppiessiaa, thundering against them. 

It is the vision of Piers Ploughman, written, it is 
supposed, by a secular priest of Oxford.' Doubtless 
the traces of French taste are perceptible. It could 
not be otherwise; the people &om below can never 
CLuite prevent themselves &om imitating the people 
above ; and the most unshackled popular poeta, Btims 
and Stranger, too often preserve an academic styla So 
here a fashionable machinery, the all^ory of the Boman 
de la Rose, is pressed into service. We have Do-well, 
Covetousneas, Avarice, Simony, Conscience, and a whole 
world of talking abstractions. But, in spite of these 

1 IWi-llOB. The commoiu decUnd that with then nrsinei tha 
king would be mbla to laalaUin IS sarla, 1500 knlghti, S200 iqiiini, 
•nd 100 hiMpitaU : eadtstrlTcceiTiiiguinnallf SOOmaAi; eaohhu^t 
100 nurli, uid the prodnca of fonr plooglied landi ; mdIi a^nin 40 
iBMAa, ud the piDduce of two pIon(^ied kndt. ■ Abont 1802. 

VOL. L H 
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Tain fotflign phantoms, the body of the poem is natioiutl. 
and tme to life. The old language leappeaxs in part ; the 
old metre altogether, no more rhymes, but baibarouB 
alliterations ; no more jesting but a harsh gravity, a 
sustained invectiTe, a grand and sombre imagination, 
heavy Latin texts, hammeted do'wn as by a Fioteetant 
hand. Piers Ploughman went to sleep on the Malvern 
hiUs, and there had a wonderful dream : 
" Thaime gan I meteu — a marveillouB eveven^ 
That I vas in a vildamesae — wiate I nevere yrhtn ; 
And as I bibeeld into the eeat, — an heigh to the some, 
I seigh a tour oa a toft, — trielichs y-maked, 
A de^ dale bynotlie — a dongeon thereinne 
With depe diches and ieAo — and drodfiiUe of lightft. 
A fail feeld Ail of tdOt. — fond I tlier bitwene, 
Of alls mauere of men, — the meene and the rich^ 
Weichynge and wandiynge — as the world aaketh. 
Some putteo hem to the plough, — pleidea ful telde. 
In aet^nge and aowynge — iwonken fol harde, 
And wonnen that waatouie — with glotonye dyatrayeth." ' 
A gloomy picture of the world, like the &i^tful dreams 
which occur so often in Albert Durer and Luther. The 
first reformers were persuaded that the earth was given 
over to evil ; that the devil had on it his empire and 
his o£&ceis; that Antichrist, seated on the throne of 
Borne, displayed ecclesiastical pomps to seduce souls 
and cast them into the fire of helL So here Antichrist, 
with raised banner, enters a convent ; bells are rung ; 
monks in solemn procession go to meet him, and receive 
with cougratulatdoDS their lord and father.* With seven 
' PUn Fhugliman't FMon and Orud, ed. T. Wright, IBM, i p. 
% I. 21-lL 

* Tha AtchdMCOB of Bichraond, on hi< tour in 1210, camt to the 
jitiarj of BiidllngtoD irith uine^-MTcn honea, ttrec^-ouo dogi, ind 
thneUocma. 
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great giants, the Beven deadly ama, he berates Cou- 
sdeace; and the aaaault is led "bj Idleness, who bxings 
with her an aimy of more than a thousand prelates : 
for vices reign, more hateful &om being in holy places, 
and employed in the ohnrch of God in the devil's service: 

" Ao now is Beligion a lydera — a romere aboute, 
A leden of lovMlayes— and a lond-'biiggsre^ 
A priksn on a palfrt^ — bo manaro to manen. . . . 
And bat if hia knave knele—that shal tua oo^w biynge, 
He lonreth on hTm, and asketh hym — who taughte hym 



Bat this sacril^ons show has its day, and God pata 
His hand on men in order to warn them. By order ot 
Conscience, Nature sends forth s host of plagues and 
diseases bam the planets : 

" Kjnds Conacieiice tho herde, — and cam out of the plansUB, 
And aente forth his fbireyoura — ^feverea and flnxn, 
Conghes and caidiulea, — crampea and tootb-achea, 
Bemnefl and ladegundes, — and totqoub sc&bbea, 
Biles and bocchea, — and brennjnge agnea, 
Freneaies and fouls yrelee, — forageree of kynde. . . . 
There waa ' Harrow ! and Help t — Here oometh Eynde I 
With Death that ia dredful— to undo ua alle 1' 
The lord that ^ved a&ec luat — tbo aloud ciyda . . . 
Deeth cam drjvynge after, — and al to dnata paaabed 
Eynges and koy^tes, — ^kayaos and popea, . . . 
Hao;e a lovdy lady — and Inmnans of knjgbtea, 
Swownedand awelted for aorwe of bise dyntea."^ 

Here is a crowd of miseries, like those which Milton 
has desoribed in his vision of hnman life ; tragic pictures 

' Pien I^ouglmaa't VUim, L p. 191, 1 6217-0238. 
* Ibid, ii LMt book, p. MO, I. li,0Bl-14,13S. 
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and emotioD8,sacb as the refoimeis del^t to dvell npon. 
There is a like speech doliveiod hy John Knoz, before 
the Mr ladies of Mary Stuart, which, teais the veil from 
the human coipse jxtet aa coaieely, in order to exhibit its ' 
shame. The conception of the world, piopei to the pec^le 
of the north, all sad and moral, shows itsedf already. 
They are never comfortable in their country; tiiey have 
to strive continually against cold or rain. Th^ cannot 
live there carelessly, lying under a lovdy sky, in a sultiy 
and dear atmosphere, their eyes filled with the noble 
beauty and happy serenity of the land. They must work 
to live ; be attentive, exact, keep their houses wind and 
water tight, trudge d<^gedly through the mud behind their 
plough, light their lamps in theit shops during the day. 
Their dimate imposes endless inconvenience, and exacts 
endless endurance. Hence aiise melancholy and tiie 
idea of duty. Man naturally thinks of life as of a battle, 
oftenei of black death which closes this deadly show, 
and leads so many plumed and disorderly processions to 
the silence and the eternity of the grave. All this 
visible world is vain ; there is nothing true but human 
-virtue, — the coniageous energy with which man attains 
to self-command, the generous energy with which he 
employs himself in the service of others. On t^iis view, 
then, his eyes are fixed ; they pierce through worldly 
gauds, neglect sensual joys, to attain this. By such inner 
thou^ts and feelings the ideal model is displaced ; a 
new source of action springs up — the idea of righteous- 
ness. What setfi them against ecdesiastical pomp and 
insolence, is neither the envy of the poor and low, nor 
the anger of the oppressed, nor a revidutionaiy desire to 
experimentalise abstract truth, but cooBcience. They 
tremble lest they should not work out their salvation if 
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they contdnue in a coirapt dmrcb ; they fear the menaces 
of God, and dare not embark on the great journey with 
unsafe gnidee. " What ia righteousneas ? " asked Luther 
anxiously, "and how ahail I obtain it?" With like 
anxiety Fiera Ploughman goes to seek Do-well, and asks 
each one to show him where he shall find him. " With 
OS," say the firiais. " Contra qnath ich, S^tiea in die 
eadit Justus, and ho so syngeth certys doth itat wel ; " 
30 be betakes himself to "study and wiitiog," like 
Luther ; the clerks at table speak much of God and of 
the Trinity, "and taken Bemarde to witnesse, and 
putteth forth preaompcioufi . . . ac the caiful mai ctie 
and quaken atte gate, bothe a iyngred and a fiuat, and 
for de&nte Efpille ys non so hende to hare hym yn. 
Clerkas and knyghtes carpeu of God ofte, and haveth 
hym muche in bnre mout^e, ac mene men in herte;" 
and heart, ioner faith, living virtue, are what constitute 
true religion. This is what these dull Saxons had 
b^nn to discover. The Teutonic conscience, and English 
good sense too, had been aroused, as well aa individual 
energy, the resolution to jadge and to decide alone, by 
and for one's self. " Christ ia one faede that sitteth on 
hie, Heddis ne on^t we have no mo," says a poem, 
attributed to Chaucer, and which, witi others, daime 
independence for Christian consciences.^ 
" We ben his membrea bothe also, 

Father he taoght ui call him all, 

UaisteiB to call forbad he tho ; 

Al muateni ben vickid and fals." 
Ko other mediator between man and God. In vain the 
doctors state that they have authority for their words ; 

> PimvFUraman'tOndii tt«.fZi>imiatt'iI'al«,&nt printed in 1G60. 
Tim* wen three editioni in one yew, it wu eo mftnifcetlj ProteetMit; 
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fbtxe ia a void of greatet authority, to vit, God's. We 
hear it in the fotute^th oentniy, tiiia grand " word of 
Qod." It q^oitted the learned schools, the dead Ian- 
gUHges, the dusty shelves oq which the clergy suffered 
it to sleep, covered with a confusion of commeDtatois 
and Fathers.* Widif appeared and translated it like 
LaUier, and in a spirit aimilar to Luthei'a " Cnstoi 
men and -wymmen, olde and yonge, ahulden studie 
fast in the Newe Testament, for it is (^ fol autorite, and 
opyn to nndirstonding of simple men, as to Uie poyntis 
that he moost nedeM to salTaoioun." * Eeligion most 
be secular, in oidei to escape from the hands of the - 
deigy, who monopolise it; each must hear and read 
for himself the wcod of God : he will then be sure that 
it has not been cormpted ; he will feel it better, aod 
more, he will understand it better ; for 
" ecb place of holy ^rit, both opTii EUid derk, t«chith mekenes 
and charite ; and theifore he that kepUh mekenea and <dtantfl 
hath the treve undiistondyng and perfectionn of al hdii writ . . . 
Thetfbre no aimple mas of wit be aferd unmeHoral^ to itudie in 
the t«xt of holy writ . . . and no clerk be pronde of the Terrey 
undintondjng of holy writ, for whi Tmdirstonding of hooly writ 
with onten charite that kepith Ooddis heestis, makith a man 
dapper damimed . . . and pride and ooretise (^ derkis is cause 
of her blindees and erede, and prireth them fro rerrey inidir- 
■toDi^g (rf holy writ" ' 

1 Enighton, abant IMO, wrote thiu of Widif: "TraiMtaUt da 
Lktino in u^icam lingnMD, non ugeUeam. Unda per ipeam fit Tnl- 
gan, et nugia apertnm Idcia et mulieribtu legere tdentibiu qtum tolet 
MM clericli odmodtim littentii, at bona intalligentibm. Et do oran- 
gdlca maigeiita apuf^toT et a porci* coDenlcatnr . . . (ita) nt lakii 
oonunnne aiteniaia qnod anta faerat □tericli at eccleaia doetoinns 
talentom rapemnm." 

■ motif a Bibb, ed. Fonliall and Maddso, ISGO, {o^ea to Oxford 
•diUon, p. Z > md. 
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These are the memorable words that b^;an to circa* 
late in the markets and in the scbods. They tead the 
translated Bible, and commented on it; they jadged 
the «Tigt.iTig Church after it What judgments these 
serious and untainted minds passed upon it, vith what 
readiness th^ pushed on to the tme religion of their 
race, we may see from their petition to Parliament^ 
One hundred and thirty years before Lnther, they said 
that the pope was not established tsy Christ, that pilgri- 
mages and imsge-worahip were aikin to idolatry, that 
external rites are of no importance, that priests oi^t 
not to possess temporal wealth, that the doctrine of 
transobstantiataon made a people idolatrous, that priests 
have not the power of absolving from sin. In proof of 
all this they brought forward texts of Scripture. Fancy 
these brave spirits, simple and strong souls, who b^an 
to read at night in their shops, by candle-light ; for 
tiiey were shopkeepers — tailors, slrinneTS, and bakers 
— ^who, with some men of letters, b^an to read, and 
tben to believe, and finally got themselves buraed.* 
What a s^ht for the fifteenth century, and what a 
jBxnnise I It seems aa though, with liberty of action, 
liberty of mind b^ins to appear ; that these conunon 
folk will tliink and speak ; that under the conventional 
literature, imitated from France, a new literature is 
dawnii^ ; and that England, genuine England, half-mute 
since the Conquest, will at last find a voice. 

She had not yet found it King and peers aUy 
themsetvea to the Church, pass terrible statutes, destroy 
books, bum herotics alive, often with refinement of 
torture, — one in a barrel, another hung by an iron chain 
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toimd his vaist The temporal wealth of the clergy 
had been attacked, and therewith the whole English 
constitution ; and the great establishment above crushed 
out with its whole weight the revolutioniata &om below. 
Darkly, in silence, while the nobles were destroyii^ each 
other in the Wars of the Boses, the commons went on 
working and living, separatii^ themselves Irom the 
estaldished Church, maintaining ^eir liberties, amassxng 
wealth, but not going further.' like a vast rock 
which underlies the soil, yet crops up here and there at 
distant intervals, they barely show themeelvea. Ko 
great poetical or religious work displays l^em to the 
light They sang; but theii ballads, fiist ignored, 
then transformed, reach Tia only in a late edition. 
They prayed ; but beyond one or two indifferent 
poems, Hieir incomplete and repressed doctrine borfl no 
fruit. We may well see from the veise, tone, and drift 
of their ballads, that they are capable of the finest poetic 
originality,* hut their poetiy is in the hands of yeomen 
and harpers. We perceive, by the precocitry and energy 
of their rel^ous protests, th&t they are capable <^ the 
most severe and impassioned needs; but their faith 
remains hidden in the shop-pailours of a few obscure 
sectaries. Keither their faith nor t^eir poetry has been 

I Conunlnes, t. cb. IS and 20 ; " Id m; opfalon, of all kingdoms 
of the world of wliicli I Iutb uij knowledge, wIlgtb the pablio weal ia 
beat olwaiTed, and leact Tiolenoe ia eiercUed oa the people^ and when 
no bidldingi are orerthrown or demolished in war, England i» the Itert ; 
and Qte ruin and raiafortone falla on them who wage ths war. . . . The 
Idngdom of England haa lliia adranlage beyond other nationa, that &t 
people and ths comilry are not deatroTad or bntnt, cor the bmldinga 
domolished ; and ill-fortnne fklli on men of war, and eapediUr on the 

■ Sea the balladi of C^evy Cluut, Th» JHOStmbh Uaid, etu. 
Ifanj of them are admirable litUa dramaa. 
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able to attain its end or issoe. The Benaissance aod 
the Sefoimation, those two national outbreaks, are still 
for off; and the liteiatnie of the period retains to the 
end, like the hi^eat lanka of English society, almost 
the perfect stamp of its French origin and its foreign 
models. 
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SIk £ffn Songne. 

L 
Amid so many bairea endeavonis, thronghoat the long 
impotence of Korman literatnre, wliich waa content to 
copy, and of Saxon literatnie, which bore no fruit, a 
definite language waa nevefthelesa fonned, and there 
was room for a great viitei. Geof&ey Chancer appeared, 
a man of mark, inventiTe though a diaciple, original 
though a translator, who by lus geniua, education, and 
life, was enabled to know and to depict a whole world, 
but above all to satisfy the chiv&lrio world and the 
splendid courts which shone upon the heights.^ He 
belonged to it, thot^ learned and versed in all braocbes 
of scholastic knowledge ; and he took such a share in it, 
that his life &oni beginning to end was that of a man 
of the world, and a man of action. We find him by 
toms in £ing Edward's army, in the king's train, hus- 
band of a maid of honour to the qneen, a pensioner, a 
placeholder, a member of Facliament, a knight, founder 
of a family which was hereafter to become allied to 
royalty. Moreorer, he was in the king's council, Iwother- 
in-Iaw of John of Gannt^ employed more than once in 
open embassies or secret loiseions at Ekaence, Genoa, 
Milan, Elanders, commissioner in France for the marriage 
> Bom between lS28«idlS46, died in IMO. 
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of the Prince of Wales, high up md low down on the 
political ladder, disgraced, restored to place. This ex- 
perience of boainesa, traTel, war, and the conrt, waa not 
like a hook-education. He was at the court of Edward 
in., the most splendid in Europe, amidst toumeTa, 
grand receptiona, magnificent displays ; he took port in 
die pomps of France and Milan ; converBed with 
Petrarch, perhaps with Poccaccio and Froissart; waa 
actor in, and spectator of, the finest and most tragical of 
dramas. In these few words, what ceremonies and 
caTalcades are implied I what processions in umour, 
what capariaoned hoTses, bedizened ladies I what display 
of gallant and lordly manners ! what a 'raried and bril- 
liant world, weU suited to occupy the mind and eyes of 
a poet I like Froissart, and better tiian he, Chaucer 
could depict the caatlea of the nobles, their conversationa, 
their talk of love, and anything else that concerned 
them, and please them by his portraitora 

n. 

Two notions raised tiie middle a^ above the chaos of 
barbarism: one religious, which had fashioned the 
gigantic ctUhedials, and swept the masses from theii 
native soil to hurl them upon the Holy Land ; the other 
secular, which had built feudal fortresses, and set the 
man of courage erect and armed, within his own domain : 
the one had produced die adTenturons hero, the otiiat 
the mystical monk ; the one, to wi^ the belief in God, 
the other the belief in self. Both, running to excess, 
had degenerated by the violence of their own strength : 
the one had exalted independence into rebellion, the 
other bad turned piety into enthusiasm : the first made 
man unfit for civil Ufe, the second drew him back from 
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Datuiol life : the one, saoctioning disorder, disaolved 
society ; the othei, enthronii^ infotuation, perr^lied 
intelligenoe. Chivalry had need to be repressed because 
it issued in Inigaudage ; devotion restrained because it 
induced slavery. TorbuLent feudalism grew feeble, like 
oppressive theocracy ; and the two great master passions, 
deprived of their sap and lopped of their stem, gave 
place by their weakness to the monotony of habit and 
the taste for worldliness, Trbich shot fort^ in their stead 
and flourished under their name. 

Gradually, the serious element declined, in books as 
in manners, in works of art as in books. Architecture, 
instead of being the handmaid of tsaih, became the 
slave of phantasy. It was exaggerated, became too 
ornamental, samflcing general effect to detail, shot up 
its steeples to unreasonable heights, decorated its 
ohnrohes with canopies, pinnacles, trefoiled gables, open- 
work galleries. "Its whole aim was continually to 
dimb higher, to dot^e the aacred edifice with a gaudy 
bedizenment) as if it were a bride on her wedding morn- 
ing." ' Before this marvellous lacework, what emotion 
could one feel but a pleased astonishment ? What 
becomes of Christian sentiment before such scenic 
omamentations 7 In like manner literature sets itself 
to play. £a t^e eighteenth century, the second age 
of absolute monarchy, we saw on one side finiala 
and fioriated cupolas, on the other pretty vers de aocUti, 
courtly and sprightly tales, taking the place of severe 
beauty-lines and noble writings. Even so in the four- 
teenth century, the second age of feudalism, t^^ had 
on one side the stone fretwork and slender efflorescence 
of aerial forms, and on t^e other finical verses and 
' ItMDia, D» VAtI an Jfoym Agt. 
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diTertdng stoiiea, taking the place of the old grand archi- 
tecture and the old simple literature. It is no longer 
the overflowing of a tme aentiment which produces 
them, but the craving for excitement Consider Chan- 
ce, his Bubjects, and how he selects them. He goes 
tea and wide to discover them, to Italy, France, to the 
popular legends, the ancient dasaics. His readers need 
diversity, and his business is to "provide fine tales :" 
it was'in tiiose days the poetfs business.' The lords at 
table have finished dinner, the minstrels come and fling, 
Uie brightness of the torches falls on the velvet and 
ermine, ou the fantastic figures, the motley, the elab- 
orate embroidery of their long garments ; then the poet 
arrives, presents his manuscript, " ncbly illuminated, 
bonud in crimson violet, embellished wiUi silver daspa 
and bosses, roses of gold :" they ask him what his 
subject is, and he answers " Leva" 

ni. 

Id &ct, it is the most agi«eable subject, fittest to 
make the evening hours pass sweetly, amid the goblets 
filled with spiced wine and the burmng perfumes. 
Chaucer translated first that great stotehonse of gallantry, 
the Scmian de la JBoae. There is no pleasanter enter- 
tainment. It is about a rose which the lover wished 
to pluck : tite pictures of the May months, the groves, 
the fioveiy earth, the green hedgerows, abound and 
display their bloom. Then come portraits of the 
smiling ladies, Kichesse, Fraunchise, Gaiety, and by 
way of contrast, the sad cheiracters, Dannger and 
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Travail, all full7 and minutely described, ynOi detail of 
featuns, dotbing, attitude ; tiiey walk about, as on a 
piece of tapeatry, amid landscapea, dances, castles, among 
allegcvical groups, in lively eparMing ccdouia, diffplayed, 
conbtisted, ever reneved and v&iied so as to entertain 
the sigbt For an evil has arisen, nnknoTn to serious 
ages — ennmi: novelty and briUiaucy foUoved by 
novelty and brilliancy are necessary to -withstand it; 
and Chaucer, like Boccaccio and IVoissart, enters into 
the struggle vith all his heart He borrovs from 
Boccaccio his histoiy of Falamon and Aidte, &ora 
Lollius his history of Troilus and Cressida, and re- 
arranges them. How the two young Theban knighta, 
Arcite and Falamon, both fall in love with the beautiful 
Emily, and how Aicite, victorious in tourney, falls and 
dies, bequeathing Emily to his rival; how the fine 
Trojan knight Troilus wins the favour of Cressida, 
and how Cressida abandons him for Diomedea — these 
are still tales in veise, tales of love. A little tedious 
they may be ; all the writings of this age ; French, or 
imitated from Fiencb, are bom of too prodigal minds ; 
but how tii^ glide aloi^ 1 A winding stream, which 
flows smoothly on level sand, and sparkles now and 
again in the sun, is the only image we can compare it 
to. The characters speak too much, but then they 
speak so well I Even when they dispute, we like to 
listen, their anger and offences aie so whoUy based on 
a happy overflow of unbroken converse. Semember 
Froi^ait^ how slaughters, assassiaations, plagues, Uie 
butcheries of the Jacquerie, the whole chaos of human 
misery, disappears in his fine ceaseless humour, so that 
the furious and grinning figures seem but ornaments 
and choice embroideries to relieve the skein of shaded 
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and coloDiBd silk which forma the gnmndwork d Mb 
namtive I bat, in paiticalar, a mnltitnde of deeciiptionfl 
Bpiead theii gOding oveir alL Chaucer leads yoa among 
asaB, palaces, temples, and halts hefoie each beantifnl 
thing. Here: 

" The statoe of Tenu gloriou for to we 
Wu naked fletang in the large aee, 
Asd fro the naTel donn all corered ma 
With irawei grene^ and lai^^t u 0117 glu, 
A dbde in hire right hand hadde she, 
And on hire hed, fol eemelf for to ate, 
A row gerlond freaah, and wel emelling, 
Abore hire hed hire dovea fleckering."* 

FoiHier on, the temple of Mare : 

" Pint on the wall tu peinted a foreet, 
In vliicb ther wonneth neTther man ne beat, 
^nth knotty knany bairan trees old 
Of Btnbbea ahaipe and hidooa to behold ; 
In wbieb ther lan a romfale and a Bwong^ 
Aa though a atorma ahuld ^ffeaten every bong^ : 
And donnward from an hill nnder a bent 
Ther atood the temple of Mars anoipotent, 
Wrought all of burned stele, of which th' entree 
Waa longe and streite, and gastly for to aefr 
And tharont came a rage and swiche a riae, 
That it made all the gates for to riae. 
The northern light in at the dore shone. 
For window on the wall ne waa ther none, 
Thnigh which men mighten any light diaoema. 
^e doie was all of athamant eteme, 
Tdenched overthwart and endelong 
WiQi yren toug^ and for to make it strong, 

■ Knightt Tak, iL p. SS, I. 1BS7-1H4. 
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JBreiy julor the temple to nutme 

Waa tomw^iet, of yien bright ami sheiM"* 

Ereiywliere on the wall vere TeptaaemxaiiaaB of slaugh- 
ter i and in ths saoctuaiy 

" The statue of Man upcn a carte stood 
Aimed, and loked grim aa be vere Tood, . . . 
A volf thai itood befome him at his fete 
With eyen rod, and of a man he ete.'" 

Aie not these contrssts well designed to rouse ths 
imagination ? You will meet in Chaucer a succession 
of Bimilac pictures. Obserre the train of combatants 
who came to joust in the tOting field for Arcite and 
Palamon: 

" With him ther wentea knightee maaj on. 
Som wol ben armed in aa habergeon 
And in a breetplate, and in a ^pon ; 
And Bom wol have a pair of plates large ; 
And aom wol have a Fmce aheld, or a targe, 
Som wol bea anned on his I^ges wele. 
And have an kia, and som a mace of stele. . . . 
Tber must tbou se commg with Falamon 
Ificnrge hinuelf, the greta king of Trace : 
Blike waa his berd, and manlj was his face. 
The cerdea of his eyen in his bed 
Thef gloweden betwizen ;elwe and red, 
And like a grifibn loked he about, 
With kemped herea on his browes stout ; 
Hia limmes giet, bis braunes haid and strongs, 
His shonldiea brode, his aimes round and long& 
And as the guise was in bis oontree, 
Fnl higbe upon a char of gold atood be. 
With fonre white holies in the trm 
1 Xn^ir* TaU, ii n 68, 1. Ifl77-1M«. 

' Old. p. ei, I. aoi»-306a 
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Instede of oote^nnnre on hia hanau, 
With stales yelwo, and bright u aaj gold. 
He ludds a bona skin, oob-blake for old. 
ffis longs hen waa kempt behind hia bak, 
A» anj imasB fether it ahone foi blaka 
A wrath of gidd aim-gnt, of huge wei^^ 
Upon hia had aate M of atcmea Inighl^ 
Of fine niluna and of dlamanta. 
About hia char ttier wenten white alanna, 
Twentj and mo, u gret u any ater^ 
To honten at the lean or the dare, 
Aad folwed him, with moael last ybonnd, 
Oolered with gold, and toiettoa filed nmnd. 
An handral lordea had he in bia ronte. 
Aimed fhl wel, with hertea atainie and atoatc-. 
With Arata, in atoriea aa men find, 
The gret Emetrioa the king of Inde^ 
Upon a itede boy, trapped in stele, 
C!oTared with cloth of gold diafved wele, 
Oame riding like tike god of armea Uaia. 
Hia cot6«nniu« waa of a cloth of Tara, 
Coached with perlea, white, and round and greta 
Hia aadel waa of brent gold new ybete ; 
A mantelet upon hia ahonldrea hi^ png 
Sret-fdl of rabies red, aa fire aparkling. 
Hia criape here like ringea waa yroime. 
And that waa yelws, and glitered aa the iona& 
Hia noae waa high, his tjen bright dtrin, 
Hia lippea lonnd, hia colour waa aangnin . . . 
And aa a leon he hia loking oaate. 
Of fire aad twenfy jere hia age I caate. 
Hia herd waa well begonnen for to apring ; 
Hia Tois waa aa a trompe thondaring. 
Upon hia hed he wered of laurer grene 
A gerlond fKaahe and luatj for to seno, 
VOL. I. N 
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TTpon hi! bond he bars ibr hit dednit 

Ad e^ tome, u kdj lilj vhit. 

An bandied loides Iiad be witb bim ther^ 

All umed atm hir hedes in aU bir gm, 

Ful ricbety in alle manece tiiinges . . . 

Abont tbia king tiux nn on ererj part 

Ful many a tame leon and Iw^ttrt." ' 
A herald vould not deambe them better nor dkos 
fullf. The lordB and ladies of the time would recogiuBe 
here Uieir tourneys and masqaeradea 

There ia something more pleasant than a fine nana- 
tire, and that is a collection of fine narratiTes, especially 
when the nairatiTes are all of different coloarings. 
EWaaart gives us such under the name of Chronv^; 
Boccaccio still better ; after him the lords of the Gait 
NoavdUs NoumUa; and, later still. Marguerite of 
Navaire. What more natuial amoi^ people who meet, 
talk, and wish to amuse themselTes. The mannen of 
the time suggest them; for the habits and tastes of 
sodetry had b^^, and fiction thus conceived only 
brings into books the conversations which are heard in 
the hall and by the waysida Chaucer describee a 
troop of pUgrims, people of every laok, who are going 
to Canterbury ; a knight, a sergeant of law, an Oxford 
clerk, a doctor, a miller, a prioress, a monl^ who agree 
to tell a story all round : 

" For tiewd^ coiofort ne mirtbe ia non, 

To ridoi by the vt^ domb aa tbe aton." 
Iliey tell their stories accordingly ; and on this slender 
and flexible thread all the jewds of feudal imagination, 
real or fidse, contiibute one after another their motley 
shapes to form a necklace; side by side with noble 
• Snigia* TaU, iL p. M, t 21*>.2ie8. 
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and cbiToIrons storiea : ve have the miiaole of an 
in&nt whose thioat was cut bj Jews, the triala 
of patieDt Giiselda, Canace and marvellous fictiona 
of Oriental fane7, obscene stories of marriage and 
monlcB, all^orical or moral tales, the fable of the 
cock and hen, a list of great unfortunate persons : 
Lucifer, Adam, Samson, NebuchadnezzEir, Zenobia, 
Cicesus, TJgolino, Peter of Spain. I leave out some, 
for I must be brief. Chaucer is like a jewellei with 
his hands full : pearls and glass beads, sparkling 
diamonds and common agates, black jet and rahy roses, 
all that history and imagination had been able to gather 
and fashion during three centuries in the Eafrt, in 
France, in Wales, in Provence, in Italy, all that had 
rolled his way, clashed together, broken or polished by 
the stream of centuries, and by the great jumble of 
human memory, he holds in bis hand, arranges it^ 
composes there&om a long sparkling ornament, with 
twenty pendants, a thousand facets, which by ita splen- 
dour, variety, contrasts, may attract and satie^ the eyes 
of those most greedy for amusement and novelty. 

He does more. The universal outburst of unchecked 
curiosity demands a more refined enjoyment: reverie 
and fantasy alone can satisfy it; not profound and 
tjionghtful fantasy as we find it in Shakapeare, nor 
impassioned and meditative reverie as we find it in 
Dante, but t^e reverie and fantasy of the eyes, ears, 
external senses, which in poetiy as in architecture call 
Cor singularity, wonders, accepted challenges, victories 
gained over the rational and probalde, and which are 
satisfied only by what is crowded and dazzling. When 
we look at a cathedral of that time, we feel a sort of 
fear. Substance is wanting; the walls are hdlowod 
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out to make room for 'windows, the elaborate vcvk of 
the porches, the wondeifiil growth of the slender colomns, 
the thin curvature of archea — eyeiytiiiiig seems to 
menace us ; support haa heen withdrawn to give way to 
ornament Witiiont external prop or buttress, and 
artificial aid of iron clamp-work, the buUdiDg would 
have crumbled to pieces on the first day ; as it la, it 
undoes itself ; we have to maintain on the spot a colony 
of masons continually to ward off the continual decay. 
But our sight grows dim in following the wavii^ and 
twistings of the endless Network; the dazzling rose- 
window of the portal and tbe painted glsss throw a 
diequered light on the carved stalls of tjie choir, the 
gold-work of tbe altar, the long array of damascened 
and glittering copes, the crowd of statues, tier above 
tier; and amid this violet light, this quivering purple, 
amid these arrows of gold which pierce the gloom, the 
entire buildii^ is like the tail of a mystical peacock. 
So most of the poems of the time are barren of founda- 
tion ; at most a trite morality serves them for mainstay : 
in short, the poet thought of nothing else than dis- 
playing before us a glow of colours and a jumble of 
forms. They are dreams or visions ; there are five or 
six in Chaucer, and you will meet more on your 
advance to the Benaissance. But tlie show is splendid. 
Chaucer is transported in a dream to a temple of glass,^ 
on the walls of which aie figured in gold all the legends 
of Ovid and Virgil, an infinite train of charactere and 
dresses, like that which, on the painted glass in the 
churches, occupied then the gaze of the faithful Sud- 
denly a golden e^le, which soars near the sun, and 
glitters like a carbuncle descends with the swiftness of 

> The Haute of FutiO. 
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lighbung, and cairieB him off in his talons above the 
staiB, droppiitg him at last before the House of Fame, 
splendidly built of beryl, with shining windows aad 
lofly turrets, and situated on a high lock of almost 
inaccessible ice. AU the southem side was graven 
with the names of famous men, but the sun was con- 
tinuously melting them. On the noithom side, the 
names, better protected, still remained. On tha turrets 
appeared the minstrels and " gestLoars," with Orpheus, 
^on, and the great harpo^, and behind them 
myriads of musicians, with horns, flutes, bag-pipes, and 
reeds, on which tjiey played, and which filled the air ; 
then all the dianners, magicians, and prophets. He 
enters, and in a high hall, plated with gold, embossed 
with pearls, on a tluone of carbuncle, he sees a woman 
seated, a "noble quene," amidst an infinite nnmber of 
heralds, whose embroidered cloaks bore the anna of the 
most famous knights in the world, and heard the soun'Js 
of instruments, and the celestial melody of Calliope 
and her sisters. From her throne to the gate was a 
row of piUaie, on which stood the great historians and 
poets ; Joaephus on a pillar of lead and iron ; Statius 
on a pillar of iron stained with tiger's blood; Ovid, 
"Venus' derk," on a pillar of copper; then, on one 
higher than the rest, Homer and Livy, Dares the Phry- 
gian, Onido Colonna, Creoftrey of Monmouth, and t^e 
other histoiiana of the wax of Troy. Must I go on 
copying this phantasmagoria, in which confused erudition 
mars picturesque invention, and frequent banter shows 
s^ tiiat the vision is only a plfumed amusement} 
The poet and his reader have imagined for half-an-houi 
decorated halls and bustling crowds ; a slender thread 
of conunon sense has ingeniously crept along the 
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tramfpaient goldea mist 'which they amose theniselTes 
-with following. That suffices; they aie {de&sed witii 
their fleeting fancies, and ask no more. 

Amid ttiis exnbeiancy of mind, amid these i^ned 
cravii^, and this insatiate exaltation of imagination 
and the senses, there was one passion, that of love, which, 
combining all, was developed in excess, and displayed in 
miniature the sickly charm, the fundamental and fatal 
exaggeration, which are the characteristics of the age, 
and which, later, the Spanish civilisation exhibits both 
in its flower and its decay. Long ago, the courts of 
love in Provence had established the theory. "Each 
one who loves," they said, " grows pale at the sight of 
her wh<Hn he loves ; each action of the lover ends in 
the thought of her whom he loves. Love can refuse 
nothing to love."' This search after excessive sensation 
bad ended in the ecstasies and transports of Guide 
Gavalcanti, and of Dante ; and in Languedoc a company 
of enthusiasts had established themaelves, love-penitents, 
who, in Older to piove the violence of their paaaion, 
dressed iu summer in furs and heavy garments, and in 
winter in l^t gauze, and walked thus about the country, 
so that several of tbem fell ill and died. Chaacer, in 
their wake, explained in his verses the crafii of love,^ 
the ten commandments, the twenty statutes of love; 
and praised hia lady, his " daieseye," bis " Margarite," 
his "vermeil rose;" depicted love in ballads, visions, 
allegories, didactic poems, in a hundred guises. This 
is diivalrous, lofty love, as it was conceived in the 
middle age; above cdl, tender love. Troilus loves 

1 Andri la ChtpcUIu, 1170. 

* Abo the Ouft ^ Zom, uid pcrbiLpa Th* AntmbU ^ Ladia and 
La StlU Dam» MM ittrvi. 
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Cnssida like a troubadour; irithoiit Paudarus, her 
uncle, he would have langniahed, and ended by dying 
in silence. He will not reveal tlie name of her he 
loves. Fandaias has to tear it fiom him, perform all 
the bold actions TiimHAlf , plan every kind of stratagem. 
Troilos, however brave and strong in battle, can but 
weep before Cressida, ask her pardon, and faint. 
Creaeddfl, on her side, has every delicate feelmg. When 
Pandanis brings her Troilus* first letter, she begins by 
refusing i^ and is ashamed to open it: she opens it 
only becaose she is told the poor knight is about to dia 
At the first words "all rosy hewed tho woxe she;" 
and though the letter is respectful, she will not answer 
it She yields at last to the importunities of her uncle, 
and -answers TioQus that she will feel for him the 
affection of a sister. As to TroiTus, he trembles all 
over, grows pale when he sees the messenger return, 
doubts his happiness, and will sot believe the assurance 
which is given }}\"* : 

" Bat tight BO as theoe bottea and these hayis 
That ban in winter dead ben uid dry, 
Beresten hem in grene, whan that May is. . . . 
Right in that selfe wise, sooth for to sey, 
Woxe nidduiily hia berte fiill of jcty."^ 
Slowly, after many troubles, and thanks to t£e efforts 
of Fandaros, he obtains her confession ; and in this 
confession what a delightful charm ! 

" And Ba the newe abubed ni^tingBle^ 
That stinteth fint, whan she beginneth long, 
Wham that she hnreth any heerdes tale^ 
Or in the hedges amy wight etearing, 
And after siker doeth her Toioe ontring : 
> Tntbu owl Ormida, rol. t. bk. 3, p. 1& 
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K^t u QcMside, whan th&t her dredo stont^ 
Opened her horte &nd told him her entent." ^ 

He, as soon as he porceiTed a hope &om afar, 
" In channged Toice, right for his vtrj drede, 
Which voixM eke qnoke, and thereto hu manere, 
Qoodlf abasht, and now his hewes rede, 
Noir pale, unto Creeseide his ladie dere. 
With looke donn cast, and hmnble iyolden chere, 
Lo, the alderfirst word that him sstart 
Was twice : ' Mer^, mercy, my eweet herte [ ' " ■ 

This BideDt love breaks out in impaaeioned accents, in 
bnists of happiness. Fax horn being regarded as a fault, 
it is the aoHice of all virtue. Troilus becomes braver, 
more generous, more upright, through it ; his speech 
runs now on love and virtue ; he scorns all vUlany ; he 
honours those who possess merit, succours those who are 
in distress; and Cressida, delighted, repeats all day, 
with fflcceedii^ liveliness, this song, which is like the 
warbling of a nightingale : 

" Whom ahould I thankeu but you, god of lore, 
Of all this blisse, in which to bathe I ginne 1 
And thanked be ye, lorde ibr that I love, 
This is the right life that I am Inne, 
To flemen all roaner vice and sinne : 
This doeth me so to vertne for to entende 
That daie by daie I in my will amende. 
Aad who that B^eth that for to love is vioe, . . , 
He dther it envioua, or right nice. 
Or is mmiightie for hie ehieudneeae 
To loren. . , , 

Bat t with all mine herte and all my might, 
As I have saied, toU love unto my last, 
' TroOui mid Onmida, tdL t. bt 8, p. 40. • lUd. ^ i. 
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Vj owne dere hcate, and all mine owns kniglit, 
In whidie mine herte growen ie so fost, 
And his in me^ that it shall ever lasL" ^ 
But misfortiLQe coine& Her tttQiBt Calchaa demands 
her liaGk, and the Trojans decide that tliej Till give her 
up in exchange for piisoners. At this nevs she swoons, 
and Troilus is about to sla; himaaTf. Their love at Uub 
time eeeois imperisbable ; it sports with death, because 
it constitutes the whole of Ufe. Beyond that better 
and delicious life which it created, it seems there can 
be no other : 

" Sat ae God would, of ewongli she abiaide, 
And gan to eighe, and TiDilus she cride, 
And he anawerde : ' Ladf mine, Oreeeide^ 
Lire 70 yet )' and let his swerde doim glide : 
' Te herte mine, that thanked be Onpide,' 
(Quod she), and therewithal she sore cdght, 
And he heg&a to glade her u he might. 
Took her in armes two and kist her of^ 
And her to ^ad, he did al his entent, 
For which her gost, that flikeied aie a loil, 
Into her wofnll herte ayen it went : 
Bat at the last, as that her ejB S^t 
Aside, anon she gan his sworde aapie, 
As it lay bare, and gan for feaie crie. 
And asked him whj had he it out draw, 
And TroiloB anon the cause her told, 
And how himself therwith he wold have Blain, 
For which Oreseide upon him gan behcJd, 
And gan him in her aimee &Bte fold, 
And aaid : ' meiej Ood, lo which a dede 1 
Alas, how nigh we weien bothe dede 1' " * 
* TtvOvt tmd Onstida, toL ir. bk. 2, p. 201. 
■ Ibid. ToL r. bk. 4, p, 97. 
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At Iiiat they aie separated, Tith' what vows and what 
teaiB I and Tioiloa, aloae in his chamber, murmais : 

" ' Where is mine owne ladj lefe and dere t 
Where is her white breet, where is it, where t 
Where been her umu, and her ejen clere 
That yestodi^ this time with me were t ' . . . 
Nor there nu hoore in al the day or night, 
Whan he was ther aa no man might him here. 
That he ue sayd : ' loveaome lady bright. 
How have ja £iren eins that ye were there 1 
Welcome ywic mine owne lady deie 1 ' . . . 
Fro thffiice-forth he rideth up and donne, 
And every thing came him to rraaembrannoe, 
Ai he rode forth hy the placee of the toane, 
In which he whilom had all his pleasaunce : 

' Lo, yonder saw I mine owne lady dannce. 
And in that temple with her den dere, 
Ue canght fiist my right lady dere. 
And yonder have I heide full lustely 
My dere herte laugh, and yonder play 
Saw her ones eke fill bliafuUy, 
And ytmder ooee to me gan ehe atj, 

' Now, good eweete, love me well I pray. 
And yonde so goodly gan ehe me behold, 
That to the death mine herte is to her hold. 
And at the oonier in the yonder tunue 
Horde I mine alderleveet lady dere, 
'So womanly, with voice melodiouse, 
Singea so wel, eo goodly, and so dere, 
That in my eoole yet me tbinheth I here 
The hlisaflil sowne, and in that yondor place, 
Uy lady flrat me toke unto her gn/x.' "^ 

Kono has aiaca found more true and tender 'woids. 

» Tn>iUuMtdOrttntUt,T<iLT.h1t.6,^ 110«tjMnAn. 
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Tbeae are the chaiming "ppetdc bnmches" which 
floTuished amid gross ignonuice and pompous parades. 
Human intelligence in the middle age had hloesomed on 
that aide where it perceived the light 

But meie narrative does not suffice to expnaa his 
felidty and fkaey ; the poet most go whwe " ahovraa 
sweet of tain descended soft" 

" And every jdune was clothed ^re 
With new greene, and maketh emaU flourea 
To epringen hero and there in field and in mede, 
So vei; good and wholsome be the ahooies, 
That it lenueth that vas old and dede, 
In winter time ; and out of eveiy aede 
Springeth the hearbe, so that eveiy wi^t 
Of this season wezeth glad and light . . . 
In which (grove) were okes great, stroigfat as a line. 
Under the which the graaBe ao fresh of hew 
Was newl J sprotig, and an eight fbot or nine 
Every b«e well fro his fellow grew." 

He must forget himself in the vague felicity of the 
country, and, like Dante, lose himself in ideal light and 
allegory. The dreams of love, to continue true, must 
not take too visible a form, nor enter into & too conse- 
cutive history ; Hiey must float in a misty distance ; 
the soul in which they hover can no longer think of the 
laws of existence ; it inhaUta another world ; it foigets 
itself in the lavishing emotion which troubles it, and 
sees its well-loved visions rise, mingle, come and go, as 
in summer we see the bees on a hill-slope flutter in a 
haze of light, and circle round and round the flowers. 

One morning,' a lady sings, at the dawn of day, I 
entered an oak-giove 

I Th«FlmBtrandOuZia/,yL^iU,l. 6-83. 
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" With bnnobea farode, laden with leves new, 
Tbai ipnatgen out ujea the eimnfrHdieiie, 
Some Tei7 rod, and some a glad light giene. . 

And t, tbat all this pleasaunt sight sie, 
Thought Bodainly I felt so sweet an aire 
Of the eglentere, that certiunely 
There is no hert, I dome, in ernoh dispaire, 
Ne with thoughts £rowatd and coutraire^ 
So orerlaid, but it should soone have bote, 
If it had ones fdt this sarour sote. 

And as I stood, and cast aside mine eie, 

I was ware of the furest medler tree 

That ever yet is all my life I eie, 

As foil of blossomes as it might be ; 

Therein a goldfinch leaping pretile 

f^ bough to bough I and, as bim list, he eet 

Here and there of buds and flonree sweet. . . 

And as I sa^ the birds harkening thus, 
Hethought that T heard voices sodainly. 
The moat sweetest and most delicious 
That ever any wight, I trow truly. 
Heard in their life, for the annony 
And sweet accord was in so good mnsike, 
That the voice to angels most was lika" ' 

Kien she sees arrive " a world of ladies . . . 
white of velvet ... set with emeiauds ... as of 
great pearles loiuid and orient, and diamonds fine and 
rabies red." And all had on their head "a rich fret of 
gold . . . fall of stately riche stones set," with "a 
chapelet of Imanches fresh and grene . . . scone of 

* im. vL p. SU, I. 7S-1SS. 
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lamer, some of voodbind, some of agnns castas ; " aod 
at Ui6 same time caote a train of valiant knigktB in 
splendid array, with " hameis " of red gold, shining in 
^e BUD, and coble steads, with trappii^p " of doth of 
gold, and furred vith ermine." These knights and 
ladies were the servants of the Leaf, and they sate under 
a great oak, at the feet of their qoeen. 

From the other side came a bevy of ladies as resplen- 
dent as the firsts but crowned with &esh flowers. These 
were the servants of the Flower. They alighted, and 
began to dance in Uie meadow. Bat heavy clouds 
appeared in the sky, aod a storm broke out They 
wished to shelter themselvea under tiie oak, but there 
was no more room ; they eosconced themselves as they 
could in the hedges and among ihe brushwood ; the rain 
came down end spoiled tiieir gailaDds, stAined their 
robes, and washed away their ornaments ; when the 
sun returned, they went to ask suocour from the queen 
of the Leaf; she, being merciful, consoled them, repaired 
the injury of the rain, and restored lieir original beauty. 
Hien all disappears as in a dream. 

The lady was astonished, when suddenly a fail dame 
appeared and instructed her. She learned that the 
servants of the Leaf had lived lite brave knights, and 
those of the Flower had loved idleness and pleasure. 
She promises to serve the Leaf, and came away. 

la this an alle^iy ? There is at least a lack of wit 
There is no ingenious enigma ; it is dominated by {amsy, 
and the poet thinks only of displa3ring in quiet verse 
the fleeting and brilliant txain which had amused his 
mind, and charmed his ^es. 

Chaucer himself, on the first of Uay, rises and goes 
out into the meadowa Love enters his heart with the 
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balmj ait ; flte landscape is tiuiBfigiued, and the birds 
begin to Q>eak: 

There ute I downe among the faire floon, 
And sair the birds trip out of hir boon, 
There aa th^ rested hem all the night, 
They were w joyfoll of the dayes light, 
They began of liay fbr to dime htmonra. 
They cond that eerrice all b^ Tote, 
There wae many a lorely note, 
Some long load as they had pluned, 
And some in other manner toIob y&Ined 
And Bome all out vith the ful throta 
The prt^ned hem and made hon right gay, 
And djLunoeden, and lepten on the epi^. 
And eTermoie tro and two in fere. 
Right 80 aa th^ had chosen hem to yere. 
In Feverere upon sunt Valentines day. 
And the-^m that I Bate upon. 
It made BUch a noiae u it ron, 
Acoord«mt with the birdes aimonj, 
Kethought it was the best melody 
That might ben yheard of any m<m." > 

Thia confuaed harmony of vague noises tronblea &s 
sense ; a secret languor enters the sonL The cuckoo 
throws his monotonous voice like a moumM and tender 
sigh between the white ash-tiee Ixdes ; the nightingale 
makes his triomphant notes roll and ling above the 
leafy oanop7 ; fancy breaks in onsought, and Chancer 
heaiB them diqtute of Lova They sing alternately an 
antistiophio song, and the nightingale weeps for vexation 
to hear the cuckoo speak in depreciation of Lova He 
• 3^ OHOfawMuUn^Mtefal^ Tip. 131, 1.67-80. 
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is consoled, horerer, hj the poetfa voice, seeing that be 
also suffers 'with him ; 

" ' For lore and it hath doe me maoh wo.' 

' Ye use ' (qaod she) ' this medicme 
Evei; day this May or thou dine 
Go looke upon &6 fresh daiaie, 
And though thoa be f<x wo in point to die, 
That aball full greatly lessen thee of tJiy pine. 

• And looke alw&y that thoa be good and ttew, 
And I wol sing one of the songea new, 
For loTe of thee, as lend m I may die :' 
And than she began this song ftill hi^ 

■ I tihiewe all hem that been of love untrue.' "' 

To such exquisite delicacies love, aa with Pettarch, 
had carried poetiy ; by refinement eren, as witli Pe- 
traich, it is lost nov and then in its wit^ conceits, 
clinches. Bnt a marked chaiacteristic at once separates 
it from Petrajch. K OTsr-excited, it is also grace- 
ful, polished, ftdl of archness, banter, fine sensoal 
gaiety, somewhat gossipy, as the French always paint 
love. Ohaacer foUova his trae masters, and is himself 
an el^aot speaker, facile, ever ready to snule, loving 
choice pleasures, a disciple of the Sornan dt la Bow, and 
much less Italian than FrencL^ The bent of I^ronch 
charact^ makes of love not a passion, but a gay banquet, 
tastefully arranged, in which the service is el^ant, the 
food ^qmBite,^e silver brilliant, the two guests in full 
dress, Sji ^gopd m^om', quick to anticipate and pEease 
each aSfSt knowii^ how to keep up the gaiety, and 
when t^i^fdj^ > hi Chaucer, without donbt, this other 

dSig^lngaU. vi. p. I2S, i; 2S0-311. 

Aie dS^Tenoe of LoTc^but* tod "Usye-pesHaa, 
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altogetliet votldly rein rnnB Bide hj side vith the 
Bentimental element. If TroiloB is a veeping lorei, 
Fandams ia a, lively rascal, vho Tolunteers for a sioga- 
lar Bemce with amuaing urgency, frank immorality, 
and canies it out carAfiilly, gra,tuihiusly, thoroughly. 
In these pretty attempts Chaucer accompanies him as 
far as possible, and is not shocked. On the contraiy, 
he makes fun out of it. At the critical moment, with 
tTansparent hypocrisy, be shelters himself b^iiud his 
" author." If you find the particulars free, he says, it is 
not my fault ; " so writen clerks in bir hokes old," and 
" I mote, aftir Tnin auctour, telle . . ." Kot only is 
be gay, but he jests thiougbout the vbole tale. He 
sees clearly through the tricks of feminine modesty ; he 
laughs at it archly, knowing fttU well what is behind ; 
he seems to be saying, finger on lip : " Hush I let the 
grand words roll on, you will be edified presently." 
We are, in fact, edified ; so is be, and in the nick of 
time he goes away, carrying the li^t : " For oi^ht I 
can aspies, this light nor I ne serven here of non^t" 
" Troilus," says uncle Pandarus, " if ye be wise, sweven- 
eth not now, lest more folke arise." Troilus takes care 
not to swoon ; and Cressida at last, being alone witli 
him, speaks wittily and with pradent delicacy ; tiiae 
is here an exceeding charm, no coarseness. Their 
happiness coTera all, even voluptnoiisness, with a pio- 
fasion and perfume of its heavenly roses. At moat a 
slight spice of archness fiavours it : " end gode thrift be 
bad full oft." Troilus holds his mistress in his aims : 
" with worse hap God let ua never mete." The poet is 
almost as well pleased as th^ : for him, as for the men 
of his time, the sovereign good is love, not damped, but 
d ; ^ey &aAod even by thinking such love a 
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merit The ladies dedaied in their judgments, that 
vhen people lore, they can reiiise nothing to the 
beloved. Love has become law ; it is inscribed in a 
code ; thej combine it witii religion ; and there is a 
sacrament of love, in which the birds in their antiiems 
sing matins.* Chaucer cnises with all his heart the 
covetons wretches, the bosiness men, who treat it as a 
madness : 

" Aa would Odd, tho wretchea that despise 
Service of love had earee al bo long 
Ab had Mida, fill of coTetise, . . . 
To teachen hem, that tbey been in the vice 
And loren not, although thej hold hem nice, 
. . . Ood yere hem miscbAmiae, 
And er^ lorer in hia tnmth aTaimce."* 
He dearl^' lacks severity, so rare in southern literature. 
The Italians in the middle age made a virtue of joy ; and 
you perceive that the worid of chivalry, as conceived by 
the French, expanded morality so as to confound it 
with pleasure. 

IV. 
There are other characteristics still more gay. The 
true Ghdlic literature crops up ; obscene tales, practical 
jokes on one's neighbour, not shrouded in the Ciceronian 
style of Boccaccio, but related li^tly by a man in good 
humour;* above all, active roguery, the trick of laughing 
at your neighboui's ezpenaa Chaucer displays it better 
than Bntebeuf, and sometimes better than La Fontaine. 
He does not knock his men down ; he pricks them aa 
' T}i» OouTi of Lms, about 18GS, tl leg. See also the Tatamumt of 
Lom. 

' TroiUaand Oratida, vol. t. iiL pp. 41, 45. 
' The itoTT of ths pear-tree (UerohoDt'i Tale), and of the natUe 
IBasve'i Tale), for ioBtance, in the CaiUtrbuTy TaU*. 

VOL. I. O 
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he passes, not &om deep hatred or indignation, bat 
through sheer nimUeness of disposition, and quick sense 
of the ridiculona; be throws his gibes at them by 
bandfuls. His man of law is more a man of boainess 
than of the world : 

" No wher bo beay a man u he ther n'as. 

And jet he semed beeier than be vm."^ 
His three bnrgessea : 

" Ererich, for the viedom that he can 

Was shapelich for to ben an alderman. 

For catel hadden tbej ynough and rent. 

And eke hir vivea wolde it wel asaent"' 

Of the mendicant Fiiai he says : 

" Hia wallet laj befome him in hie lappe, 
Bret-fill of pardon come from Borne al hota"* 
The mtockery here comes from the heart, in the French 
manner, widiout effort, calculation, or vehemence. It 
is BO pleasant and so natural to banter one'a neighboni ! 
Sometimes the lively vein beoomes so copious, that it 
furnishes an entire comedy, indelicate certainly, but ao 
free and life-like 1 Hero is the portrait of the Wife of 
Bath, who has buried five husbands ; 

" Bold woe hire &ce, and fayre and rede of hew, 
She waa a worthy woman all hire live ; 
Houflbondea at the chirche dore had abe bad five, 
Withouten other compagnie in youthe. . . . 
In all the parish wif ne was ther non, 
That to the oBriag before hire shulde gon, 
And if ther did, certain so wroth was she. 
That she was out of alle charitee."* 
> QrOerbuni ToUm, prolagut, p. 10, I. 323. ■ Ibid, p 12, I. S7S. 
' ItuL p. 21, I. «88. * Ibid. u. pnUgm, p. 14, 1 iBQ. 
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What a tongae she has 1 Impertmeiit, full of vtauty, 
bold, chstteiiiig, unbridled, she silences everyboiy, and 
holds foidi for an hour before comii^ to her tale. 
We hear her giadi^ high-pitched, loud, dear voice, 
wherewith she deafeaed her husbands. She contiunally 
harps upon the same ideas, repeats her reasons, piles 
them up and confounds tiiem, like a stnbbora mule who 
nma along shaking and ringing his bells, so that the 
stunned listeners remain open-mouthed, wondering that 
a single tongue can spin out so manj words. The 
eabject was vorth the trouble. She proves that she 
did well to many £ve husbands, and she proves it 
clearly, like a woman who knew it, because she had 
tried it : 

" Qod bad ub for to wex and multiplle ; 
That gentiL text can I vel uudeiBtood ; 
Eke wel I wot, he s&jd, that min huabond 
Shuld lere fader and moder, and take to me ; 
But of no noombre mention made he. 
Of bigamie or of ocb^amie ; 
Why ehnld men than speke of it vilanie 9 
ho here the wise king dan Solomon, 
I trow he hadde wives mo than on, 
(As woMe God it leM were to me 
To be refreshed half so oft aa he,) 
Which a gift of God hod he for alle his wives ! . . . 
Blessed be God that I have wedded five. 
Welcome the uxthe whan that ever he shalL . . . 
He (Christ) epeke to hem that wold live parfitly, 
And lordings (by your leve), that am nat I ; 
I wol bestow the flour of all myn age 
In th' actes and the froit of maiiage. . . . 
An busbond wol I hare, I wol not lette, 
Which shal be both my dettour and my thitdl, 
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And lutTS hiB tribal&tiaii vithflll 

Upon his flwb, vhile that I uq bla wif." > 

Here Cbaocer has the &eedom of Moli^, and we possess 
it no longer. His good wife justifies moniage in terms 
jiist as technical as Sganarelle. It behoves us to turn 
the pages quickly, and follow in the lump only this 
Odyssey of marriages. The experienced wife, who has 
journeyed through life with five husbands, knows the 
art of taming them, and relates how she persecnted them 
with jealousy, suspicion, grumblii^ quarrels, Hows given 
and received; how the husband, checkmated by the 
continuity of the tempest, stooped at last, accepted the 
halter, and turned tiie domestic mill like a conji^al and 



" For as an hora, I oonda bite and whine ; 
I coude plain, and I was ta the gilt. . . . 
I plained fint, bo was onr weire ystinb 
Th^ were ful glad to exctuen hem fill Uivo 
Of thing, the which they never agilt hir live. . . . 
I swore that all my walking oat by night 
Was for to eepien wmchea that he dight . . . 
For though the pope had uttoi hem beddo, 
I wold not spare hem at hii oweu hord. . . . 
Bat certainlj I made folk awiche chere, 
That in his owen giese I made him fHe 
For anger, and for veraj jalousie. 
By God, in erth I was his pnrgatorie, 
For which I hope his soole be in g^orie,"* 
She saw tJie fifth first at the burial of the fourth : 
" And Jankin oure clerk was on of tho ; 
As helpe me God, whan that I eaw him go 
' Camtr^uty Talti, iL Wif* of Bath'* PnAogve, p. 188, 1 5810-B73 
> rhfd. ii Pl 17S, I. GSeS-6D72. 
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Aflir the bere, me thonght he had & pure 

Of Uggea and of feet, eo dene and faire, 

That all mj herte I yaTe unto his hold. 

He was, I troT, a twenty winter old, 

And I was fourty, if I shal say soth. . . , 

Ab belpe me God, I was a luatj on. 

And &in, and riche, and yonge, and well begnn."' 

" Yonge," what & word ! Was human delusion ever more 
happily painted ? How life-like is all, ahd how eaaj 
the tone. It is the satire of marriage. You will find 
it twen^ times in Ohaacei. Nothing more is wanted 
to exhaust the two subjects of French mockery, than to 
unite with the satire of marriage the satire of religion. 
"We find it hare; and Babelais is not more bitter. 
The monk whom Chaucer paints is a hypocrite, a jolly 
fellow, who knows good inns and jovial hosts better than 
the poor and the hospitals : 

" A Fien there waa, a wanton and a merj . . . 

Fill wel beloved, and familier wu he 

Vith frankdeins over all in his oontiee. 

And eke with worthy wimmett of the tonn. . . . 

Full swetely herde he confessbn, 

And pleaaaat waa his abeolntion. 

He waa an eey moo to give penanc^ 

Ther aa he wiate to bao a good pitance ; 

For unto a poure ordre for to ^ve 

la ngue that a man is wd yshrive. . . . 

And knew wel the tavemen in every tonn. 

And every hosteler and gay tapstere, 

Better than a lazar and a beggere. . , . 

It is not honest, it may not avance, 

Aa for to delen with no swich poorulle, 

But all with riche and sellen of vitaille. . . . 
> OntertMry Talt^ Wif* i^BaW* Fnlotm, p. ISG, 1. eiT7-418& 
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For many ft nun n li^d is of hia herte, 
He may not wape, although lilm sore smerte. 
Thaifoie in stede of irepiDg uid pnuerea, 
Men mote give aUver to the pome frera."^ 
This lively irony had an exponent before in Jean de 
Meung. Sut Chaucer poshes it further, and gives it life 
and motion. His monk b^ from honae to hoase, hold- 
iBg out his wallet : 

" Id every hoiis he gan to pore and prie, 

And begged mele and cheae, or elles com, . ■ . 
' Yeve na a bushel vheto, or malt, or reye, 
A Goddee Idchel, ot a trippe of cheae. 
Or elles what you list, we may not chese ; 
A Qoddes bal^ny, or a masse penj ■ 
Or yeve us of your braun, if ye have any, 
A dagon of your blanket, leve dame, 
Our Buatei dere (lo here I write your name).' . . . 
And whan that he was out at dore, anon, 
He planed away the namea everich on."^ 
He has kept for the end of his circuit, Thomas, one of 
his most liberal cUeuts. He finds him in bed, and ill ; 
here is excellent fruit to suck and squeeze : 
" ' God wot,' quod ha, ' laboured have 1 fill aore, 
And specially for thy salvation, 
Have I sayd many a precious orison. . . . 
I have this day ben at your chirche at mease . . . 
And titer I saw our dame, a, wher is shet"" 
The dame enters : 

" Thie frere ariaeth up ful cuitisly, 
And hiie embraceth in hia armea narwe, 
And Idsaeth hire Bwete and chirketh aa a q>arwe."* . , , 
> OtHttriuTy TaU$,pn>lagut,U. p. 7, 1. 20S ttpautm. 
■ IbbL Tki SompncHm 1^ iL p. 220, 1. 7S1»-7810. 
» Bid. p. aai, I 7886. * JMO. p. 221, 1 758t 
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Then, in kia sveeteat and most caieaaing yoicei, he com- 
plimeots her, and aays : 

" ' Th&nked be God that you yaf eonle and Uf, 
Tet Bav I not this day bo faire a wif 
In all the chirche, God bo save me.'"^ 

Have, we not here alieady TartuSe and Elmire ? But 
the monk is with a fanner, and can go to work more 
quicldy and directly. When the compliments ended, 
he thinks of tlie substance, and asks the lady to let 
him talk alone with Thomas. He must inq^uiie after 
the state of his soul : 

" ' I vol witiL Thomas epeke a litel throw : 
Thise ciirat«8 ben so nej^igent and alow 
To gropen teudrely a conacience. . . . 
Now, dome,' quod he, 'jta vou» dU iom douU, 
Have I nat of a capon but the liver, 
And of 70UI white bred nat but a ehiTer, 
And after that a rosted pigges bed 
(But I ne wolde for me no beest wae ded), 
Than had I with you homly BufGaance. 
I am a man of litel sustenance, 
My spirit hath hia fostring in the Bible. 
Uj body is ay so redy and penible 
To waken, that my stomak is deatroied.'"* 

Voor man, he raises his hands to heaven, and ends with 
a sigh. 

^e wife tells him her child died a fortnight before. 
Straightway he manufactures a miracle ; could he earn 
his money in any better way ? He had a revelation of 
this death in the " dortour" of the convent ; he saw the 

' Oanttiiury TaUt, ii The Sompnoura TaU, p, 222, I. 7380, , 
■/Mi p. 222,;. 7887-7*29. 
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child carried to pondise ; he loae -with his brotlier&, 
" vith rnanj a teie trilling on our cheke," and they aang 
a TeDetmi: 

" ' For, uro and dame, tnuteth me rigU Tel, 
Our oruouB bea more effectuel, 
And more ve seen of Oristee secree thingeB 
Than borel folk, although that they be kingea. 
We live in poverte, and in abatinence. 
And borel folk in richease and di^nce. . . 
Lazer and Dives liveden diversely. 
And divNB guerdon hadden they therby.'"' 

Presently he spurts out a whole sermoD, in a loathsome 
style, aod with an interest which is plain enough. The 
sick man, wearied, replies that he has already given half 
his fortune t« all kinds of monks, and yet he coutiitually 
sufiers. Listen to the grieved exclamation, the true 
indignation of the mendicant monk, who sees himself 
threatened by the competition of & brother of the cloth 
to ahare his client, his revenue, his booty, hia food- 
aapplies : 

" The tiMK anavered : ' Thomaa, dost thou so 1 
"What nedeth you diverse freres to seche 1 
HVhat nedeth him that hath a par£t leche, 
To sech^ other leches in the toun ) 
Tour inoonstance is your confiisioiL 
Hold ye than me, or elles our covent, 
To pray for you ben insuffident 1 
Thomas, that jape n' is not T^iih a mite, 
Youi maladie is for we ban to lite.' "^ 

Becogmse the great orator ; he employs even the grand 
style to keep the supplies &om being cut off: 

> awin«iHV Tote, li. Tht Sompnowrt* Tali, p. S23, 1. 7410-7460. 
• Ibid. p. 2S0, 1. 7Mft-7S14. 
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" 'A, 7676 that ooTont half a qoarter otes ; 
And yera that ooveut four aad twenty grotes ; 
Aikd yoTe that fiare a peny, and let him go : 
Nay, nay, Thomaa, it may no thing be bo. 
What is a ferthing worth parted on twelve 
Lo, 6che thing that is oned in himself 
Is more Btrong, than vhan it is yscatered . . . 
Thoa woldest haa our labour al for nought.' " ^ 

Then he begins again his setmon in a louder tone, 
shouting at each word, quoting examples from Seneca 
and the classics, a tenible fluency, a trick of his trade, 
which, diligently applied, must draw money from the 
patient. He asks for gold, " to make our cloifltre," 

" . . . ' And yet, Qod wot, uneth the fundament 
Parfourmed is, ne of our pavement 
N' is not a Ule yet within our wonea ; 
By Ood, we owen fourt; pound for stones. 
Now help Thomas, for him that harwed helle, 
For ellea mote we onre bokea sdle, 
And if ye lacke oure predication, 
Thau goth this world all to destruction. 
For who so &o this world wold ns berere. 
So Ood me save, Thomas, by your teve, 
He wold bereve out of this world the sonne.' " ^ 

In the end, Thomas in a rage pronuaes him a gift, talla 
him to put his hand in the bed and take it, and sends 
bim away duped, mocked, and covered mth filth. 

"We have descended now to popular farce: when 
amusement must be had at any price, it is sought, as 
here, in broad jokes, even io filthiness. We can see how 
these two coarse and vigorous plants have blossomed in 

> OxitUrittry Tola, ]L Tha Sompiuims Tola, p. 826, 1. 7S4E'7G58. 
* ibid. f.S30,l 7K6-799i. 
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tlie dtmg of the middle sge. Planted by tlie sly fellows 
of Champagne and Ile-de-France, watered hj the trOK- 
vires, they vera destined fully to expand, speckled and 
ruddy, in the laige hands of Eabelais. Meanwhile 
Chaucer plucks his nosegay irom it Deceived husbands, 
mishaps in inns, accidents in bed, cuffs, kicks, and lob- 
beries, these suffice to raise a loud laugh. Side by side 
with noble pictures of chivalry, he gives us a train of 
Flemish grotesque figures, carpenters, joiners, friars, 
Bununoners; blows abound, fists descend on fieshy backs; 
many nudities are shown ; they swindle one another out 
of their com, their wives ; they pitch one another out 
of a window ; they brawl and qaarreL A bruise, a piece 
of open filthiness, passes in such society for a sign of 
wit The summonei, being rallied by the friar, gives 
him tit for tat : 

" ' This Frere boeteth tbat he kuoweth helle, 
And, God it wot, th&t is but litd wonder, 
Frei«8 and fendea ben but litel asouder. 
For parde, ye han often time berd telle 
How that a Frere ravished was to helle 
In spirit onefl by a visioun, 
And as an angel lad him ap and donn, 
To sbewen him the peines that tber were, . . . 
And unto Sathanaa he lad him domL 
(And now hath Sathanas,' saitb he, ' a tayl 
Broder than of a Canike ia the sayL) 
Hold up thy tayi, thou Sathanas, quod he, 

and let the Frere see 

Wher IB the nest of Freree in this place. 
And er than half a fiurlcoig wi^ of spaoe, 
Kght eo as bees out swannen of an hive, 
Out of the devils . . . ther gonnen to drin. 
A twenty thousand Fieras on a nrat<^ 
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And thmghont hell they amrmed al aboate, 
Asd ecaa agen, as &at as they may gon.' " ^ 

Stu^ were the coaise IsufrooDdiies of the popular im- 



It is bigh time to retnm to Chaucer himself. Beyotid 
the two notable characteristics which settle his place in 
his age and school of poetiy, there are others vhich take 
him oat of his age and echooL If he was romantic and 
gay like tlie rest, it was after a fashion of his own. He 
observes characters, notes their difTerences, studies the 
coherence of their parts, endeavours to describe livii^ 
individualities, — a thing unheard of in bis time, but 
which the renovatois in the sixteenth century, and 
first amoi^ them Sbakspeare, wiU do afterwards. Is it 
already the EngUsh positive common sense and aptitude 
for seeing the inside of things which b^ios to appear ? 
A new spirit, almost manly, pierces through, in litera- 
ture as in painting, with Chaucer as with Van Eyck, 
with both at the same time ; no longer the childish 
imitation of chivalrous life ^ or monastic devotion, but 
the grave spirit of inquiry and cravii^ for deep truths, 
whereby art becomes complete. For the first time, in 
Cbaacer as in Van Eyck, the character described stands 
out in relief; its parts are connected; it is no longer as 
unsubstantial phantom. You may guess its past and fore- 
tell its future action. Its externals manifest the personal 
and incommunicable details of its inner nature^ and the 

> Oaitltriurg Tain, iL Thi Sompmmre* FrologM, p. 217, I. 7254- 
7279. 

* See In Th» Omtarbury Tain the Rhyme of Sir Top•^ a parody on 
tiie duralila Unorieo. Each chancter there Menu a preennor ol 
Camntei. 
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infinite oomplexity of its economy and motion. To 
thia day, after foor centuries, ^t character is individn- 
fdised, and typical ; it leniains distmct in ooi memoiy, 
like die creations of ShakBpeare and Babens. We 
observe this growth in the very act Kot only does 
Chancer, like Boccaccio, hind hie tales into a single 
history ; but in addition — and this is wanting in Boc- 
caccio—he begins with the portrait of all hia narrators, 
knight, snmmoner, man of law, monk, bailiff or reeve, 
host, about thirty distinct figorea, of every sex, condition, 
a^, each painted with his disposition, face, costume, 
turns of speech, little significant actions, habits, ante- 
cedents, each maintained in his character by his talk and 
subsequent actions, so that we can discern here, sooner 
than in any other nation, the germ of the domestic novel 
as we write it to-day. Think of the portraits of the 
franklin, the miller, the mendicant friar, and wife of 
Bath. There are plenty of others whidi show the broad 
brutalities, the coarse tricks, and the pleasantries of 
rulgar life, as well as the gross and plentiful feastings of 
sensual lifa ' Here and there honest old swashbuclders, 
who double tlieir fists, and tuck up their sleeves ; or con- 
tented beadles, who, when they have drunk, will speak 
nothing but Latin. But by the side of these there aie 
some choice characters; the knight, who went on r 
crusade to Granada and Prussia, brave and courteous : 

" And though that he vas worthy he wu viae. 
And of his port as meke u is a mayde. 
He never yet no vilanie ne Bayde 
In alle hie lif, unto no manere vi^t, 
Hfi was a veray parfit gentdl knight."' 

I Ptologaa to Oaittrburv Tai4$, IL p. S, Z. <»-73. 
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" ^th him, ther was his Hone, a yoage Squier. 
A lorer, and « Instj bocheler, 
VfWi lockea cmU as thej wore laide in presse- 
Of tven^ ^ere of age he was I gease. 
Of his stature he was of even len^e, 
And vonderl; deliver, asd grete of streDgtha. 
And be badde be somtiiiie in cheracbie, 
In Flaundres, in Artois, and in Picaidte, 
And bonie bim wel, as of so litel space, 
In hope to stonden in bis ladies grace, 

Embroaded vas be, as it were a mede 
AHe fid of &eMhe fionFefi,wbit« and rede. 
Singing be vaa, or floy ting alls the d^. 
He wu SB &ee8he, as is the moneth of Wmj. 
Short was his goune, with sieves long and wid& 
Wei coade he dtte on hors, and fajn ride. 
He coade eonges make, and wel endite, 
Juste and eke dance, and wel ponrtraie and writa 
So bote be lored, that by nightotale 
He slep no more than doth the nightingale. 
Ourteis he was, lowly and serrisable, 
And carf befor his fitder at the table." ' 

There Is also a poor and learned clerk of Oxford ; and 
finer still, and mors worthy of a modem hand, the 
Prioiesa, " Madame Eglantine," who as a mm, a maiden, 
a great lady, is ceremomooa, and shows signs of exquisite 
taste. Would a better be found now-a-daya in a Ger- 
man chapter, amid the most modest and lively bevy of 
sentimental and literary canonesses 7 

" Ther was also a Konne, a Prioresses 
That of hire smiling was fid simple and coy 
Hire greteat othe n'as bnt by Seint Eloy j 
And she was deped Madame £glentin& 
> Piologoe to Omtttrbiiry TaU», 11. p. S, L 79-100. 
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Fal wol she woge the Mrvioe devine, 

Eittnned in hire nose ful awetely ; 

And Frwche she epake ful &;re and felJsly 

AStts the Bcole of Stratfard-atto-bowe, 

For Prenche of Paris, was to hire unknove. 

At mete was she wel jtaughte withalle ; 

Bbe lette no morsel from hire lippes falle, 

So wette hire fingrea in hire sauce depe. 

Wei coude she caiie a moisel, and wel kqte, 

Th&tte no dropene fell upon hire brett. 

In cnrteeie was sette M moche hiie lest 

Hire over Bppe viped she bo clene, 

That in hire cnppe was no ferthing aene 

Of grese, whan she dronken hadde hiie draught, 

Ful semely after hire mete she raoght. 

And sikeilr she was of grete disport 

And fill plesant, and amiable of port. 

And peined hire to contrefeten chwe 

Of court, and ben estatelich of manere. 

And to ben holden digne of reverraice." ' 

Are you offended by these provincial aiiectationa ? 
Not at all; it is delightful to behold theae nice and 
pretty ways, these little affectations, the waggeiy and 
prudery, the half-worldly, half-monaatic smila We 
inhale a delicate feminine perfume, preserved and grown 
old under the stomacher : 

" But for to speken of hire conscience, 
She was bo charitable and so pitous, 
She wolde wepe if that she saw a mons 
Oaughte in a trappe, if it were ded or bledde. 
Of smale boundes hadde she, that she fedde 
With rested fieeh, and milk, and wastel brede. 
Bnt Bore wept she if on of hem were dede, 
I Prologue to CMilerbtiry Tales, ti. p. t. I. 118-141. 
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Or if mai smote it with a jerde Bsert : 
And all was conscieiice and tondro herte." ^ 

Mbhj elderly ladies throw themselvea into such affiao- 
tions as l^ese, for lack of otiheiB. Elderly 1 what an 
ohjectionahle word have I employed I She was nob 
elderly: 

" Fol aemel; hire vimple ypinched was. 

Hire nose tntia ; hire ejen giej aa ^aa ; 

Hiie mouth iiil amale, and tiierto aoft and red ; 

Bat aikerl; ahe hadde a ia.ji6 forehed. 

It was almoBt a spanne brode I trowe ; 

For haidilf ahe was not mtdergrowe. 
Ful fetisa was hire cloke, as I was wara 

Of small corall abonte hire ann she bare 

A pair of bedes, ganded al with greae ; 

And thereon heng a brocbe of gold M ahene, 

On whiche was firat ywritten a crooned A, 

Asd after. Amor vineit omnia." ' 

A pretty ambiguous device, suitable either for gaUonlry 
or devotion ; tiie lady was both of the world and the 
cloister : of the world, you may see it in her dress ; of 
the cloistOT, you gather it from " another Nonne also 
with hire hadde she, that was hire chapeUedne, and 
Freeates tiire ;" from the Ave Maria which she sings, 
the long edifying stories which she relates. She is like 
a fiesh, sweet, and ruddy cheny, made to ripen in the 
sun, but which, preserved in an ecclesiastical jar, has 
become candied and insipid in the syrup. 

Such is the power of reflectiou which b^ins to dawn, 
such the high art Chaucer studies here, rather than aims 
ct amusement ; he ceases to gossip, and thinks ; instead 
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of STurendering himself to the facility of flowing im- 
proviaation, he plans. Each tale is suited to the teUcc : 
the yoimg squire lelates a fontastic and Oriental history ; 
the tipsy miller a loose and comical stoiy ; the honest 
clerk the touching legend of Gtiselda. All these tales 
are bound blether, and that much better than by Boc- 
caccio, by little veritable incidents, which spring &om 
the charactere of l^e personages, and such as we light 
apon in oar travels. The horsemen ride on in good 
humour in tiie sunshine, in the open country ; they con- 
verse. The miller baa drunk too much ale, and will 
speak, " and for no man forbere." The cook goea to 
sleep on his beast, and tiiey play practical jokes on him. 
The monk and the Bummoner get up a dispute about 
their respective lines of business. The host restores 
peace, makes them speak or be sil^it, like a man who 
has long presided in the inn parlour, and who has often 
had to check brawlers. They pass judgment on the 
stories they listen to : declaring that there are few 
Griseldas in the world ; laughing at the misadventures 
of the tricked carpenter ; drawing a lesson &om the 
moral tele. The poem is no longer, as in the contempo- 
rary literature, a mere procession, but a painting in 
which the contrasts are arranged, the attitudes chosen, 
the general effect calculated, so that it becomes life and 
motion ; we forget ourselves at the sight, as in the case 
of every life-like work ; and we long to get on horse- 
back OD a fine sunny morning, and canter along green 
meadows with the pi^rims to the shrine of the good 
saint of Canterbnry. 

Weigh the value of the words "general effect." 
According aa we plan it or not^ we enter on onr 
maturity or in&acy? The whole future lies in these 
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tsro words. Savages or half sav&gee, waniors of the 
Heptorchj' or kcighta of the middle-age; up to thia 
period, no cue had reached to this point Tbesy had 
atrong emotions, tender at times, and each ezpressed 
them acccoding to the original ^ft of his race, some by 
short cries, oHiers by continuous babble. But they did 
not command or guide their impressions ; they sang or 
couTersed by impulse, at random, according to the bent 
of their disposition, leavii^ their ideas to present 
themselves as they might, and when they hit upon 
order, it was ignoiantly and involuntarily. Here for 
the first time appears a superiority of Intellect, which 
at the instant of conception suddenly halts, rises above 
Itself, passes judgment, and says to itself, " Thia phraae 
tells the same thing as the last — ^tanove it ; these two 
ideas are diqointed — connect them; this description 
is feeble — reconsider it" When a man can speak thus 
he has an idea, not learned in the schools, but personal 
and practical, of the human mind, ita process and needs, 
and of ttii-ng n also, their composition and cconbinations ; 
he has a a^le, that is, he is capable of making every- 
thing understood and seen by the human mind. He 
can extract &om every object, l&ndscape, situation, char- 
acter, tiie special and si^iifieaut marks, so as to group 
and arrange them, in order to compose an artificial 
work which surpasses the natural work in its parity 
and completeness. He is capable, as Chaucer was, of 
seeking out in the old cconmon forest of the middle- 
agea, atoriee and l^ends, to replant them in his own 
soil, and make them send out new shoots. He has the 
right and the power, as Chaucer had, of copying and 
translating, because by dint of retouching he impreaaes 
on his translations and copies his original mark; he 
YOU L P 
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re-creates vhat he imitates, because through ot hy the 
side of worn-out fancies and monotonous stories, be can 
display, as Chancer did, the channing ideas of an 
amiable and elastic mind, the thirty maBter-forms of 
the fourteenth century, the splendid freshness of the 
TerduTous landscape and spring-time of England. ' He 
ia not far from conceiving an idea of truth and Ufa 
He is on the brink of independent thought and fertUe 
discovery. This was Chaucer's position. At the dis- 
tance of a century and a half, be has affinity vitb the 
poets of Elizabeth' "by bis gallery of pictures, and with 
the reformers of the aiztoenth century by his portrait 
of tiie good parson. 

Affinity merely. He advanced a few steps beyond 
tbe tbresbold of bis art, but he paused at tbe end of the 
vestibule. He half opens the great door of the t«mple, 
but does not take bis seat there ; at most, be sat down in 
it only at intervals. In Arcite and Palamon, in TroUv^ 
and Cressida, he sketches sentiments, but does not create 
characters ; he easily and naturally traces tbe winding ' 
course of events and conversations, but does not mark the 
precise outline of a striking figure. If occasionally, as in 
the description of the temple of Mars, after tbe TkAaid 
of Statins, feeUi^ at his back the glowli^ breeze of 
poetiy, he draws ont his feet, clogged with the mud of 
the middle-age, and at a bound stands upon the poetic 
plain on which Statins imitated Viigil and equalled 
Lucan, he, at other times, again falls back into the 
childish gossip of tbe trouv^rea, or the dull gabble of 
* TennyBon, in hit Drtam of Jiir Womm, siiigs r 

" Dut Chktuscr, tlie firtt wftrUer, vhiwe iweot brnfit 

Fnlodsd those melodioiu bunts, that fiU 

Ths sptdmiB tiiuM of gre»t Elinbeth 

With MnndB tbt «cho itOL"— Ta. 
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learned eletia — to " Dan Fhebus oi ApoUo-DelpKiciu." 
Elsewhere, a commonplace remark oa art intrudes in 
the midst of an impassioned description. He uses tbiee 
thousand Teises to condnct Troilus to hia first intervieiv. 
He is like a precocious and poetical child, who mingles 
in his love-dreams qnotations from his grammar and 
recollectiona of his alphabet.' Even in the CaiUet-burp 
Tola he repeats himself, unfolds artless developments, 
forgets to concentrate his passion or his idea. He 
begins a jest, and scarcely ends it Ho dilutes a briglit 
coteuring id a mouotonons stanza. His voice is like 
that of a boy breaking into manliood- At first a manly 
and firm accent is maiutainBd, tlien a slirill sweet sound 
shows that his growth is not finished, and that his 
strength is sebject to weakness. Chaucer sets out as 
if to quit l^e middle-age ; but in the end he is there 
still To-day he composes the CatUerburi/ Tales ; yester- 
day he was translating the Soman de la Rose. To-day 
ha is studying tiie complicated machinery of the heart, 
discovering the issues of primitive education or of the 
ruling disposition, and creating the comedy of manners ; 
to-morrow, he will have no pleasure but in curious 
events, smooUi allegories, amorous discussions, imitated 
from the French, or learned moralities from the ancients. 
Alternately he is an observer and a trouv^ ; instead 
of the step he ought to have advanced, he has but made 
a half-step. 

Who has prevented him, and the others who sur- 

' Speaking of CreancU, iv., book I p. iSB, he nja ; 
" Bight B» our fii«t letter ii now to a. 
In baantie first so ctood ihe makele^ 
Her goodlj looking gladed all the prees, 
Su never aeene thing to be piaieed m derrc, 
Nor under donde bUcke so bri^t a ■terre.'' 
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rciand him ? We meet 'with the ohstacle in the tales 
he has translated of Jl£elibeut, of the Parson, in his 
Tettament of Love ; in short, BO long as he writes verse, 
he is at hia esse ; as soon as he takes to prose, a sort 
of chain vinda around his feet and stops him. His 
imagination is &ee, and bis reasoning a slava The 
ligid scholastic divisions, the mechanical manner of 
arguing and replyii^ the eigo, tiie Latin quotations, 
the authority of Aristotle and the Fathers, come and 
weigh down his buddii^ thought His native invention 
disappeaia under the discipline imposed. The servitude 
is BO heavy, that evrai in the work of one of Ms con- 
temporaries, the TettamerU of Zow, which, for a long 
time, was believed to be written bj Chancer, amid the 
most touching plaints and the most smarting pains, tlie 
beautiful ideil lady, the heavenly mediator who appears 
in a vision. Love, Beta her theses, establishes that the 
cause of a cause is the cause of the thii^ caused, and 
reasons as pedantically as they would at Oxford. In 
what can talent, even feeling, end, when it is kept dovm 
by such shackles ? What succession of original truths 
and new doctrines could be found and proved, when in 
a moral tale, like that of Melibeus and his wife Prudence, 
it was thought necessary to establish a fonnal contro- 
versy, to quote Seneca and Job, to forbid tears, to brii^ 
forward the weepii^ Christ to authorise tears, to enumer- 
ate every proof, to call in Solomon, Cassiodoros, and 
Oato ; in short, to write a book for schools 7 The public 
cares only for pleasant and lively thoughts ; not serious 
and geneo^ ideas ; these latter are for a special class 
only. As soon as Chaucer gets into a reflective mood, 
straightway Saint Thomas, Fet«r Lombard, the manual 
of sins, the treatise on definition and syllogism, tiie 
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aimy of tlie ancdeiits and of the Fathers, descend bom 
tiheir ^ary, enter his brain, ^eak in his stead ; and the 
trouvire's pleasant voice becomes the dc^matio and 
sleep-inspiring voice of a doctor. In love and satire 
he has experience, and he invents; in what regards 
moraUty and philosophj he has learning, and copies. 
For ao instant, by a solitaiy leap, he entered upon the 
close observation and the genuine study of man ; he 
could not keep his ground, he did oot ta^e his seat, he 
took a poetic excursion ; and no one followed him. The 
level of the century is lower; he is on it himself for 
the most part He is in tiie company of narrators like 
Froissart, of elegant speakers like Charles of Orleans, 
of gossipy and barren verse-iiTiteis like Gower, Lydgate, 
and Occleve. There is no fruit, but &ail and fleeting 
blossom, many useless branches, still more dying or 
dead branches; such is this literature. And why? 
Because it had no longer a root ; after three centuries 
of eSbrt, a heavy instrument cut it nnderground. This 
instrument was the Scholastic Philosophy. 

YI. • , 

Beneath every literature there is a philosophy. 
Beneath every work of art is an idea of nature and of 
life; this idea leads the poet. Whether the author 
knows it or not, he writes in order to exhibit it ; and 
the characters which he fashions, like the events which 
he arranges, only serve to bring to light the dim creative 
conception which raises and combines them. Under- 
lying Homer appears the noble life of heroic paganism 
and of happy Greece. Underlying Dante, the sad and 
violent life of fanatical Catholicism and of the much- 
hating Italians. From either we might draw a theory 
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at man and of the beautifoL It is so with otheis ; itnd 
this is hov, accoidii^ to the variations, the hiith, 
blossom, decline, or slnggishness of the mastei-idea, 
literature vaiies, is bom, flourishes, d^enerates, comes 
to an end. Whoever plants the one, plante the other : 
whoever undenninea the one, undermines the other. 
Place in all the minds of any age a new grand idea of 
natuie and life, so tJiat they feel and produce it with 
their whole heart and strength, and you will see them, 
seized with the craving to express it, invent forms of 
art and groups of ^ures. Talce away from these minds 
every grand new idea of nature and life, and you will 
see tbem, deprived of the craving to expiess all-important 
thoughts, copy, sink into silence, or rave. 

What has become of these all-important thoughts ? 
What labour worked them out T What studies nourished 
them? The labourers did not lade zeal In liie 
twelfth century the energy of their minds was admirable. 
At Oxford there were thirty thousand scholars. No 
building in Paris could contain the crowd of Abelard's 
disciples ; when be retired to solitude, they accompanied 
him iif such a multitude, that the desert became a town. 
No difficulty repulsed them. There is a story of a 
young boy, who, though beaten by his master, was 
wholly bent on remaining with him, that he might still 
leam. When the terrible encyclopedia of Aristotle was 
introduced, though disfigured and unintelligible, it was 
devoured. The only question presented to them, that 
of universals, so abstract and dry, so embarrassed by 
Arabic obscuritiea and Greek subtHties, during cen- 
turies, was seized upon eagerly. Heavy and awkward 
as was the instrument supplied to them, I mean syllo- 
gism, they made tdbemselves masters of it, rendered it 
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BtQl more heavy, plunged it into every object and in 
ereiy direction. They constractdd mcoistroiis books, 
in great nmnbers, cathediala of syllogism, of unheard of 
aichitdcture, of ptodigioas finish, heightened in effect by 
intensity of intellectual power, which the whole sum of 
human labour has only twice been able to match.^ 
These young and valiant minds thought th^ had found 
the temple of truth ; they rushed at it headlong, in 
legions, breakii^ in the doom, clambering over the 
walls, leaping into the interior, and so found themselves 
at the bottom of a moat Three centuries of labour at 
the bottom of tiiis black moat added not one idea to the 
human mind. 

For consider the questions which they treat of 
They seem to be marching, but are merely markii^ 
tima People would say, to see them moil and toil, 
that they will educe from heart and brain some great 
original creed, and yet all belief was imposed upon them 
from the ontfiet The system was made ; they could only 
arrange and comment upon it. The conception comes 
not from tiiem, but from Constantinople. Infinitely 
complicated and subtle as it is, the supreme work of 
Oriental mysticism and Greek metaphysics, so dispro- 
portioned to their young understanding, they exhaust 
themselves to reproduce it, and moreover burden their 
unpractised hands with the weight of a logical instru- 
ment which Aristotle created for theory and not for 
practice, and which ought to have remained in a 

' Under Produi and under HegeL Dons ScotiiB, at ths age of thirty- 
one, died, leaTing bemde liia aennoiu and comnteDtariea, twelra folio 
rolnmet, in ■ imall oloM bandwritiii^ >□ a ttyU like Hegel's, o& tlu 
Mme labject as Prodai trwti of. Simikrly vith Baint ThomM and 
the whale bain of Bchoolmen. No idea oan be formed of moh t, labotu 
before ^lanHling tliB booki themtelTfli. 
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cabinet of philosopliical curiosities, vil^oat boing ever 
carried into the field of action. " Whether the divine 
essence engendered the Son, or was engendered by the 
Father ; why the tluee persons together are not greater 
than one alone; attributes determine persona, not 
sabstance, that is, nature ; how properties can exist ia 
the nature of God, and not determine it; if created 
spirits are local and can be circumscribed ; if God caa 
know more things than He is aware of;" ' — these are 
the ideas which they moot: what truth could issue 
thence ! From hand to hand the chimera grows, and 
spreads wider its gloomy wings. " Can God cause that, 
the place and body being retained, the body shall have 
no position, that is, ezistence in place ? — ^Whether the 
impossibility of being engendered is a constituent 
property of the First Person of the Trinity — ^Whether 
identity, simHitade, and equality are real relations in 
God." * Duns Scotus distinguishes three kinds of 
matter: matter which is firstly first, secondly first, 
thirdly first According to him, we must clear this 
triple hedge of thorny abstractions in order to under- 
stand the production of a sphere of brass. Under such 
a r^imen, imbecility soon makes its appearance. Saint 
Thomas himself considers, " whether the body of Christ 
arose with its wounds, — whether this body moves with 
the motion of the host and the chalice in consecration, 
— ^whether at the first instant of conception Christ had 
tlie use of firee judgment, — ^whether Christ was slain 
by Himself or by another?" Do you think you are 
at the limits of human foUy ? listen. He considers 
" whether the dove in which the Holy Spirit appeared 

* Peter Lombaid, SaA ^ Sviiaiett. It wsa tlie olatde of ^m 
middlMtga. * Dmii Scobu, ed. ISSB. 
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vaa a real animal, — ^whether a glorified body can occupy 
one aod tlie same place at Uie same time as another 
glorified body, — whether in the state of innocence all 
children were masculine ?" I pass over others as to 
the digestion of Christ, and some still more imttanslat- 
aUe.' This is the point reached by the most esteemed 
doctor, the moBt jadicious mind, the Boesaet of the 
middl&-^& Even in this ring of inanities Hie answers are 
laid down. BosceUiniia and Abelaid were excommuni- 
cated, exiled, imprisoned, because they swerved from it. 
There is a complete minnte d<^[ma i^ch closes all 
isBuee ; there is no means of escaping ; after a hundred 
wriggles and a hundred efforts, you must come and 
tumble into a formula. If by mysticism you tiy 
to fly OTOT their beads, if by experience yon en- 
deavour to creep beneath, powerful talons await you at 
your exit. The wise man passes for a magician, the 
enlightened man for a heretic. The Waldensea, the 
CatharietB, l^e disciples of John of Parma, were burned ; 
Eoger Bacon died only juet in time, otherwise he might 
have been burned. Under Uiis constraint men ceased 
to think ; for he who speaks of tJiought, speaks (^ an 
effort at invention, an individual creation, an enei^tio 
action. Th^ recite a lesson, or sing a caAochiBm ; even 
in paradise, even in ecstasy and the divinest raptures of 
love, Dante thinks himself bound to show an exact 
memory and a scholastic orthodoxy. How then with 

^ Cbum ingelna dili^t u ipmin dllections natarali vol electi?a I 
Utnun in Mata innciMntiw fiierit genentio p«r coitnni 1 Utmm omoM 
(kiiM«nt nad in wxn mMcnlino I Utrnm cognitio angeli posset did 
mttntina et Teapertiiui I Utnua nurtfribiu uireola dabe>tnr t Utmm 
fbgQ Haiu foerit Tirgo in coneipieada t Ctniin ramuLWrit ritga pan 
partom 1 Tha retder may look ont in the tart th« raplf to tlie«a lut 
two qneatitmi. (8. TbomM, Svmma Tlmlegiea, mL 1S77.) 
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the rest ? Some, like Eaymond LtiUy, Bet about in- 
venting an inatnun^at of leasoning to serve, in place of 
the Tipder8tandi.Tig. About the fourteenth century, 
nnder the Uovs of Occam, this verbal Bcience be^^ to 
totter ; they saw that its entities were only words ; it 
was diaciedited. In 1 3 6 7, at Oxfbrd, of thirty thousand 
students, there remained six thousand ;^ they still set 
their " Barbara and Felapton," but only in the way of 
routine. Each one in turn mechanically traversed the 
petty region of threadbare cavUs, scratched himself in 
the briars of quibbles, and burdened himself with his 
bundle of tests; nothing more. The vast body c^ 
science which was to have formed and viviBed the whole 
thou^t of man, was reduced to a text-book. 

So, little by little, the conception which fertilised and 
ruled all others, dried up; the deep spring, whence 
flowed all poetic streams, was found empty; science 
furnished nothing more to the world. What further 
works could the world produce 1 Ab Spain, later on, 
renewing the middle-age, after having shone splendidly 
and foolishly by her chivalry and devotion, by Lope de 
Vega and Calderon, Loyola and St Theresa, became 
enervated through the Inquisition and through casuistry, 
and ended by sinking into a brutish silence; so the 
middle-age, outstripping Spain, after displaying the 
senseless heroism of the crusades, and the poetical 
ecstasy of the cloister, aft«r producing chivalry and saint- 
ship, Francis of Assisi, St. Louis, and Dante, languished 
under the Inquisition and the scholastic learning, and 
became extinguished in idle raving and inanity. 

' The Bev. Heniy Anste;, in his Introditction to MunimaiUt Aca- 
dtmiea, Lond. 1SS8, ttyt that "the atatement of Bichard of Anugh 
thst there irera in the thtrteeuA ceutnrj SQ.OOO Kholsn at Oifoid ia 
■ImoBt incradihle.* P. xlviiL— Tk. 
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Must we qTiote all these good people who speak 
wiUiout haviBg anything to say ? You may find ±eiD 
in Warton ; ^ dozens of translatois, importiiig the 
poverties of French literature, and imitating imitations ; 
rhyming chroniolers, most commonplace of men, whom 
we only tead because we must accept history &om 
every quuter, even &om imbeciles ; spinners and 
spinsters of didactic poems, who. pile up Teises on the 
training of felcons, on heraldry, on chemistry ; editors 
of moralities, who invent the same dream over again 
for tiie hundredth time, and get themselves taught 
nuivetsal history by the goddess Sapience. Like the 
writers of the Latin decadence, these folk only think of 
copying compiling, abridging, constructing in texl^-booke, 
in rhymed memoranda, the encyclopedia of their times. 

Listen to the moat illustrious, the grave Gower — 
" morall Gower," as he was called ? ^ Doubtless here 
and there he contains a remnant of brilliancy and grace. 
He is like an old secretary of a Court of Love, Andt^ 
le Chapelain or any other, who would pass the day in 
solemnly registering the sentences of ladies, and in the 
evening, partly asleep on his desk, would see in a half- 
dream their sweet smile and their beautiful eyes.' The 
ingenious but exhausted vein of Charles of Orleans 
still flows in his French ballads. He has the same 
fondling delicacy, almost a little affected. The poor 
little poetic spring flows yet in thin transparent stream- 
lets over the smooth pebbles, and murmurs with a 
babble, pretty, but so low that at times you cannot 
hear it But dull is the rest ! His great poem, C(m- 

' EiaL o/SngliA Poetry, toL ii. 

■ Contamponry witli Cbaacer. Tha Om/eaio Anumiit data from 1S9&. 

* Eiatm-y of SotiphcU. SdUadt, 
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^%mo Amavtia, is a dial<^e betveeo a lorei and Mb 
confessor, imitated chiefly from Jean de Meung, having 
foi object, like the Soman de la Roae, to explain and 
classify tiie impediments of love. The superannuated 
theme is always reappearing, covered by a crude erudi- 
tion. You will find here- an exposition of hermetic 
science, lectures on the philosophy of Aiistotle, a 
treatise on politics, a litany of ancient and modem 
I^ends ^eaned &om die compilers, marred in the 
passage by the pedantry of the schools and the igno- 
rance of the age. It is a cartload of sdiolaatic rubbish ; 
the sewer tumbles upon this feeble spirit, which of 
itself was flowing clearly, but now, obstructed by tiles, 
bricks, plaster, ruins &om all quarters of the globe, 
dra^ on darkened and sli^ish. Gower, one of the 
most learned of his time,* supposed that Latin was 
invented \s^ the old prophetess Caunentia; that tiie 
grammarians, Aristarchua, Donatus, and Didymus, iso- 
lated its syntax, prontmciatioQ, and prosody; that it 
was adorned by Cicero with the flowers of eloquence 
and rhetoric ; then enriched by translations from Ute 
Arabic, Chaldfean, and Greek ; and that at last, after 
much labour of celebrated writers, it attained its final 
perfection in Ovid, the poet of love. Elsewhere he 
discovers that XTlysses learned rhetorio from Cicero, 
magic from Zoroaster, astronomy frvm Ftolemy, and 
philosophy from Plato. And what a style I ao long, so 
dull,* so drawn out by repetitions, the most minute 
details, garnished with references to his text, like a man 
who, with his eyes glued to his Aristotle and his Ovid, 

1 Warbm, IL 240. 

* See, for insUoce, bia detcription of tbe cun't arown, tiia most 
poettcftl PMSug in book tIL 
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a slave of his musty pardunents, o&n do nothing but 
copy and string his rhymes together. SchoolhoyB even 
in old age, they seem to believe that every truth, all 
irit^ ia in their great wood-bound books; that they 
have no need to find out and invent for themselves; 
that their whole business is to r^ieat ; that this is, in 
fact, man's business. The scholastic system had en- 
throned the dead letter, and peopled the world with 
dead understandings. 

After Gower come Occleve and Lydgate.' "My 
father Chaucer would willingly have taught me," sayti 
Occleve, " but I was dull, and learned little or nothing." 
He paraphrased in verse a treatise of I^dius, on govern- 
ment ; these are moralities. There are others, on com- 
passion, after Augustine, and on the art of dying ; then 
love-tales ; a letter &om Cupid, dated &om his court in 
the month of May. Love and moralities,* that is, 
abstractions and affectation, were the taste of the time ; 
and BO, in the time of Lebrun, of Eam^nard, at the dose 
of contemporaneous French Uteiature,^ they produced 
collections of didactic poems, and odes to Chloris. As 
for the monk Lydgate, he had some talent, some imagina- 
tion, especially in high-toned doscriptions : it was the 
last flicker of a dying literature ; gold received a golden 
coating, precious stones were placed upon diamonds, 
ornaments miiltiplled and made fantastic ; as in their 
dress and buildings, so in their styla* Look at the 
costumes of Henry IV. and Henry T., monstrous heart- 
shaped or hom-shaped head-dresses, long sleeves covered 

^ 1120, 14$0. 

* 1^ is the titia I^ouMrt (1897) gtve to hia ctdleetion when pre* 
■sitingittoBicbud II. > Lebrnn, 1720-1807; Eamjnud, 1770-1812. 

* Ljdgkte, Th« StatruditM of 7>wy— deMriptlon of Hector '• chtpeL 
Eqwcially ntd tbe PagKuU* or Solemn Sntritt. 
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with ridiculous deeigns, the plumes, and again tiie 
oiatories, an&orial tombs, little gaudy chapels, like coo- 
spicuooB flowers midei the naves of the Gothic perpen- 
dicular. When v% can no more speak to the aoul, we 
try to speak to the eyes. This is what Lydgate does, 
nothing more. Pageants or shows are required of him, 
" disguisings" for the Company of goldsmiths; a mask 
before the king, a May-entertainment for the sherifia of 
London, a drama of the creation for the festival of Corpus 
Christi, a masquerade, a Christmas show ; be gives the 
plan and fumiabes the verses. lo this matter he never 
runs dry ; two hundred and fifty-one poems are attri- 
buted to him. Poetry thus conceived becomes a 
manufacture ; it is composed hy the yard. Such was 
the judgment of the Abbot of St Albaa'3, who, having 
got him to translate a legend in verse, pays a hundred 
shillings for the whole, verse, writing, and illuminations, 
placing the three works on a level In fact, no more 
thought was required for the one than for the others. 
His three great works, Tke Fall of Princes, The Destrueiion 
of Troy, and The Siege of Thebes, are only translations or 
paraphrases, verbose, erudite, descriptive, a kind of chival- 
rous processions, coloured for the twentieth time, in tiie 
same manner, on the same vellum. The only point 
which rises above the average, at least in the first poem, 
is the idea of Fortune,' and the violent vicissitudes of 
human life. If there was a philosophy at this time, 
this was it They willingly narrated horrible and tragic 
histories; gather them ^m antiquity down to their 
own day ; they were far from the trusting and passionate 
piety which felt the hand of God in the government of 

* See tbe Vision of Fortcne, a gigantic flgnn. In Out painting be 
•hawi both feeling ond talent. 
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the woild; they saw that the world went blnnderii^ 
here and there like a drunken man. A sad and gloomy 
world, amused by eternal pleasures, oppressed with a 
dull misery, which soffered and feared without consola- 
tion or hope, isolated between the ancient spirit in 
which it had no living hope, and the modem spirit 
whose active science it ignored. Fortune, like a black 
smoke, hovers over all, and shuta out the sight of heaven. 
They picture it as follows : — 

" Her &ce efflnyng cruel and terrible 

Asd by dudAynb menacmg of loke, . . . 

An hundred handea she had, of eche part . . ■ 

Some of hei hand^ lyft up men alofte. 

To h^ estate of woridlTe dignity ; 

Another bandfe griped flil nnsofte, 

Which cast another in giete advenota" ' 

They look npon the great unhappy aate, a captive king, 

a dethroned queen, assassinated princes, noble cities 

destroyed,' lamentable spectacles as exhibited in Ger^ 

many and France, and of which there will be plenty in 

England ; and they can only regard them with a harsh 

resignation. Lydgate ends iiy reciting a conmionplace 

of mechanical piety, by way of consolation. The reader 

makes the sign of the cross, yawns, and goes away. In 

fact, poetry and religion are no longer capaUe of 8»^- 

gesting a genuine sentiment. Autiiors copy, and copy 

again. Eawes' copies the Souae of Fame of Chaucer, 

and a sort of all^^cal amorous poem, after Uie Boman 

de la Rose. Barclay* translates the Mirror of Good 

* Lydgsto, FaU o/Prinea. Warton, it 2S0. 

■ The War of the Hiudtea, The Hundred YcuV War, and The War 
ofOeKoML 

* AbontlEOfl. Tht Tm^o/Okm. FoMOtiM tf FUatvrt. 

* Aboot 1600. 
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Mannen and the Ship of Fools. Confdnnally we meet 
Tith dull abstractions, used up and barren ; it is the 
scholastic phase of poetty. If asTwhere then is an 
accent of gieatei origiDalit7, it ia in ttiis SUp of Fools, 
and in Lydgate's Donee of Death, bittei buffooneries, sad 
gaieties, Trhich, in the hands of artists and poets, were 
having their nm throughout Europe. They mock at 
each other, groteeqnelj and gloomily; poor, dull, and 
vulgar figures, shut up in a ship, or made to dauce 
on their tomb to the sound of a fiddle, played by a 
grinning skeleton. At the end of all this mouldy talk, 
and amid the disgust which they have conceived for 
each other, a clown, a tavern Tiiboulet,' composer of 
little jeering and macaronic vaBOS, Skelton' makes hia 
appearance, a virulent pamphleteer, who, jumbling 
together French, Ei^lish, Latin phrases, with slang, 
and fashionable words, invented words, intermingled 
with short rhymes, fabricates a sort of literacy mud, with 
which he bespatters Wolsey and the bishops. S^le, 
metre, rhyme, language, art of every kind, is at an end ; 
beneath the vain paiade of official style there is only a 
hei^ of rubbiidi. Tet, aa he says, 

" Though my rhyme be ragged, 
Tattered and gagged, 
Rudely lain-beaten, 
Boety, moth-eaten, 
Yf ye take welle therewithe, 
It haUi in it some [nthe," 

It is fidl of political animus, sensual liveliness, T^ng liah 

* nwooart fool iDTietarHogo'idnnuof ^Arit'omiK. — Tk. 

* Died 1G2B ; Poat-lAnrMte 14SS. Ei< B<Mgt of Cmtrt, hii Oowk 
tf LmrA, bit Segy m Ou DvUh of Ou Earl of NortJuanimrlaud, h« 
well wiittm, uid Wong to offidil poeby. 
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aad popular instincts ; it Uvea. It ia a coarse life, still 
elementary, swarming vith ignoble vexmin, like that 
which appears in a great decomposing body. It is life, 
neverthelesa, with its two great featiuea which it is 
destined to display: the hatted of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, which is the Beformation ; the return to the 
senses and to natural life, which is the Eenaissance. 
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BOOK n. 

THE EENAISSANCE. 



CHAPTER L 
STjrt ^ogan SKnuiiuanct. 

§ 1. Mankebs of the Time. 
I. 
Fob sarenteen centuries a deep and sad thougLt bad 
weighed upon the epiiit of man, first to overwhelm it, 
tdien to exalt sod to weaken it, never loosing its hold 
bhroufi^oat thie long apace of tima It waa the idea of 
the weakness and decay of the human race. Greek cor- 
ruption, Soman oppression, and the dissolution of the 
ancient world, had given rise to it ; it, in its turn, had 
produced a stoical resignation, an epicurean indifference, 
Al aTii.n fl Tin.Ti mystioifim, aod the Christian hope in the 
kii^om of God. " The world is evil and lost, let us 
escape hy insensibility, amazement, ecstasy." Thus 
spoke the philosophers ; and religion, coming after, 
announced tbat the end was near : " Prepare, for the 
kingdom of God is at band." For a thousand years 
universal ruin incessantly drove still deeper into their 
hearts this gloomy thought ; and when man in the 
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feudal state raised himself, by sheer force of courage and 
muaclea, &oin the depths of final imbecility and general 
misery, he discovered his thoa^t and his work fettered 
by the crushing idea, which, foibiddii^ a life of nature 
and worldly hopes, erected into ideals the obedience of 
the monk and the dreams of fanatics. 

It grew ever worse and ■worse. For the natural result 
of such ft conception, as of the miseries which engender it, 
and the discouragement which it gives rise to, is to do 
away with personal action, and to replace originality by 
submission. From the fourth century, gradually the 
dead letter was substituted for the living faith. Chrifi- 
tians resigned themselves into the hands of the clergy, 
they into the hands of the Pope. Chilstiaii opinions 
were subordinated to theologians, and theolt^ians to the 
Fathers. Ohristian Mth was reduced to tiie accomplish- 
ment of works, and works to the accomplishment of 
ceremonies. Beligion, fluid during the first centuiiea, 
was now congealed into a hard crystal, and the coarse 
contact of the barbarians had deposited upon its surface 
a layer of idolatry : theocracy and the Inquisition, the 
monopoly of the clergy and the prohibition of the 
Scriptures, the worship of relics and the sale of indul- 
gences b^an to appear. In place of Ohristiamty, the 
church ; in place of a &ee creed, enforced orthodoxy ; in 
place of moral fervour, &ced religious practices ; in place 
of the heart and stirring thought, outward and mechanical 
discipline : such are the characteristics of the middle ages. 
Under this constraint thinking society had ceased to 
think ; philosophy was turned into a text-book, and 
poetry into dotage ; and mankind, slothful and crouch- 
ing, delivering up their conscience and their conduct 
into the hands of their priests, seemed but as puppets. 
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fit only foi reciting a catechism and mumbling over 
beads.' 

At last inTention makes another start ; and it makes 
it bj the efibrta of the lay sodety, which rejected 
theocracy, kept the State iree, and which presently dis- 
covered, or re-discovered, one after another, the indns- 
triea, sciences, and arts. All was renewed ; America and 
the Indies were added to the map of the" world ; the 
shape of the earth was ascertained, the system of the 
universe propounded, modem philology was inaugurated, 
the experimental sciences set on foot, art and literature 
shot forth like a harvest, religion was transformed : 
there was no province of human inteU^ence and action 
which was not refreshed and fertilised by this universal 
effort It was so great, that it passed from the innova- 
tors to the laggards, and reformed Catholicism in the 
face of Protestantism which it formed. It seems as 
^ot^h men had suddenly opened their eyes and seen. 
In fact, they attain a new and anpetior kind of intelli- 
gence. It is the proper feature of this age, that men 
no longer make themselves masters of objects by bits, 
or isolated, or through scholastic or mechanical classi- 
fications, but as a whole, in general and complete views, 
with the eager grasp of a sympathetic spirit, which being 
placed before a vast object, penetrates it in all its parts, 
tries it in all its relations, appropriates and assimilates 
it, impresses upon itself its living and potent image, so 
lif&-like and so powerful, that it is fiun to translate it 
into externals throngh a work of art or an action. An 
extraordinuy warmth of sold, a superabundant and 

* Sea, it BrngBB, ttie pietorea of Hemling (fifteenth eentoiy). No 
piJntiii^ es&bis ni to undentand ao well Hie eccIesiaBticil piety of tbs 
middle-age, which wai altogether like that of the Boddhiits. 
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splendid imagination, reveriea, visions, artasts, believers, 
foundeiB, creatOTs, — that is what snch a form of intelleot 
produces ; for to create we must have, as had Luther 
and Loyola, Michel Angelo and Shakspeaie, an idea, not 
abstract^ partial, and drj, but well defined, finished, 
sensible, — a true creation, which acts inwardly, and 
stru^les to appear to the light Thia was Europe's 
grand bq^, and the most notable epoch of human growth. 
To this day we live from its sap, we only cany on its 



IL 
When human power is manifested so clearly and in 
snch great works, it is no wonder if the ideal changes, 
and the old pagan idea reappears. It recnis, bringing 
with it the worship of beauty and vigour, first in Italy ; 
for this, of all countries in Europe, is the moat pf^an, 
and the nearest to the ancient civilisation ; thence in 
France and Spain, and Flanders,^ and even in Germany ; 
and finally in Ei^Jand. How is it propagated ! What 
revolution of manners reunited mankind at this time, 
everywhere, imder a sentiment which they had forgotten 
for fifteen hundred years ? Merely that their condition 
had improved, and they felt it The idea ever expresses 
the actual situation, and the creatures of the imagination, 
like the conceptions of the mind, only manifest the state 
of society and the degree of its welfare ; there is a fixed 
connection between what man admires and what he ia. 
While misery overwhelms him, while the decadence ia 
visible, and hope shut out, he is inclined to curse his 
life on earth, and seek consolation in another sphere. 

> Von Orley, Hlcliel Cnxcie, Ti^az Floria, the do Vm', the Sadden, 
CiiipiQ de I^m, ind ths trtuta of Nuremberg. 
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As soon aa his snfFenngs aie alleriated, his povec nude 
manifest, his pxispects brightened, he begins once moie 
to love the present life, to be self-confident, to love and 
fsaise energy, gonius, all the effective faculties which 
labour to procure him happiness. About the twentieth 
year of Elizabeth's teign, the nobles gave ap shield and 
two-haoded swoid for the lapier ;^ a little, almost im- 
peioeptiUe fact, yet vast, for it ia like the change which 
sixty years ago, made us give up the sword at court, 
to leave us with oiur arms swinging about in our black 
coats. In fact, it was the close of feudal life, and the 
b^inning of court-life, just as to-day court-life is at an 
end, and the democratic reign has b^un. With the 
two-handed swotds, heavy coats of mail, feudal keeps, 
private warfare, permanent disorder, all the sconiges of 
the middle-age retired, and faded into the past The 
English had done with the Wars of the Koses. They 
no longer ran the risk of being pillaged to-morrow for 
being rich, and hung the next day for being traitors ; 
they have no further need to furlMi up their armour, 
make alliances with powerful nations, lay in stores for 
die winter, gather bother men-at-arms, scour the 
coimby to plunder and hang others.^ The monarchy, in 
Enghmd as throughout Europe, establishes peace in the 
conmiumty,' and with peace appear the useful arts. 
Domestic confort follows civil security ; and man, better 
furnished in fais home, better protected in his hamlet, 

' The first carriage was fa 1584. It eaiued muab astoniilmait. 
Some ujd that it itm"* great Bea-ahellbnniglit &om Chiofti" othen, 
" thftt it wsi ■ temple in vhich oannibala worshipped the deriL" 

* Forapictnte of thii state of things, eeaFenn'a PatCon LeUtn. 

' Louis XI. in Franca, Ferdinacd.and Isabella in apain, HenrjTil. 
in Rnglanii. Ia Italy the feudal regime ended earlier, hj the ectaMish- 
numt of Tepnblics and prindpalitiea. 
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takes pleasure in his life on earth, which he has chat^ed^ 
and means to ch&nga 

Towaid the dose of the fifteentii centuiy ' the im- 
petus was given ; commerce and the woollen trade made 
a sudden advance, and such an enonnous one that com- 
fields were changed into pasture-landa, "wherehy the 
isbabitanta o! the said town (Manchester) have gotten and 
come into riches and wealthy livings," ' so that in 1553, 
40,000 pieces of cloth were exported in English ships. 
It waa alieadj the England which we see to-day, a land 
of gieen meadows, intersected by hedgerows, crowded 
with cattle, and abounding in ships — a maaufactoring 
opulent land, with a people of be^-eating toileis, who 
enrich it while tiiey enrich theoiselves. They improved 
agriculture to such an extent, that in half-a-centoi}- 
the produce of an acre was doubled. ' They grew so 
rich, that at the b^inning of t]ie reign of Charles I. 
the CommoDS represented three times the wealth of ibe 
Upper House. The ruin of Antwerp by the Duke of 
Parma* sent to England " the third part of the merchants 
and manufacturers, who made aiU^ damask, stockings, 
taffetas, and serges." The defeat of the Armada and 
the decadence of Spain opened the seas to English mer^ 
chants.' The toiling hive, who would dare, attempt, 
explore, act in unison, and always with profit^ was 

* 1198, Act of Puliunent on Enelorana. 

* A CkmptndUnM Sxamination, 1581, byWilliain Btnfford. Act of 
PuUurMnt, 1B4I. 

■ Batiraon 1877 and IG88 tlu {ncreaM ma from two and % lulf to 
five tnillioiia. ' In 16SS ; Lndorio aniedaidini. 

* Henry TIIL at ths beginning of hunignli>d bat onsilup of wir. 
Elizabeth «ent out one hnndrad and fifty agaliitt the Annada. In 1E6S 
wa* fbnnded a oompany to trade with Bntsta. In 1G78 Draks dronm- 
MTlgated the globe. In ISOO the Eact India Company irw fonndod. 
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about to reap its advantagaa and set out on its vojagesj 
buzzing over the universe. 

At the base and on the summit of society, in all 
ranks of life, in all grades of human condition, this new 
wdfare became visible. In 1534, considering that the 
streets of London were " verv noywus and foul, and in 
many places thereof very jeopardous to all people pass- 
ing and repassii^ as well on horseback as on foot," 
Henry VIII. began the paving of the city. New streets 
covered the open spaces where tJie young men used to run 
races and to wrestla Every year the number of taverns, 
theatres, gambling rooms, beargardens, increased. Be- 
fore the time of Elizabeth the country-housea of gentle* 
men were little more than straw-thatehed cottages, 
plastered with the coarsest day, lighted only \>y trellises. 
"Howbeit," says Harrison (1580), "such as be latolie 
builded are commonlie either of bricke or hard stone, 
or both ; their roomes lai^ and comelie, and houses of 
office farther distant &om their lodgings." The old 
wooden houses were covered with plaster, " which, beside 
the delectable whitenesse of the etuffe itselfe, is laied 
on so even and smoothUe, as nothing in my judgment 
can be done with more ezactnesse." ' This open admi- 
ration shows from what hovels they had escaped. Glass 
was at last employed for windows, and the bare walls 
were covered with hangings, on which visitors might 
see, with delight and astonishment^ plants, animals, 
figures. They b^an to use stoves, and erperienced the 
unwonted pleasure of being wana. Harrison notes three 
important changes which had taken place in the taxm- 
houses of his time : 

" One is, the multitade of chiimues lately erected, whereas in 
-s amj Mm Timu, 1S17, i. T. 7! (t jxuftnk 
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tbeir jocnig dales there vere not aboTe two or three, if eo muiie, 
in most uplandicihe townes of the realme. . . . The MCODd is 
the great (although not generall), omendmeut of lodging, for our 
&then (yea and we onreelTes also) have lien full oft upon straw 
pallets, on rough mats covered onelie with a sheet, under cover- 
lets made of dagswain, or hop-harlota, and a good round log 
nndei their heads, instoed of a bolster or pillow. If it were so 
that the good man of the house, had within seven yeares after 
his marriage purchased a matteros or flockebed, and Otereto a 
sacke of chafie to rest his head upon, he thought himselfe to be 
as welllodged as the lord of the towne. . . . Pillowes (said they) 
were thought meet onelie for women in childbed. . . . The 
third thing is the exchange of vessell, as of treene platters into 
pewtOT, and wodden spoonea into silver or tin ; for so common 
was all sorts of treene stuff in old time, that a man should 
hardlie find four peeces of pewter (of which one was peradventore 
a salt) in a good farmeis house. " ^ 

It ia not possession, but acquisition, which gives men 
pleftsnro and sense of power ; thej observe sooner a 
small happiness, new to them, than a great happiness 
which is old. It is not when all is good, bat when all 
is better, that they see the bright side of life, and are 
tempted to make a holiday of it This ia why at this 
period they did make a holiday of it, a splendid show, 
so like a picture that it fostered painting in Italy, so 
like a piece of acting, that it produced the drama in 
England. Now that the aze and sword of the tdvil 
wars had beaten down the indep^ident nobility, and the 
abolition of the law of maintenance had destroyed the 
petty royalty of each great feudal bai*m, the lords 
quitted their sombre castles, battlemented fortresses, 
suironnded by stagnant water, pierced with narrow 
windows, a sort of stone breastplates of no use but to 

> HatHut Dnke, Shai^tan and Ml Titnta, L r, lOS. 
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proserre tiie life of their masta*. They flock iato nev 
palaces, Tith vaiilted roofe and tnirets, covered with 
fantastic and maoifald omameDts, adorned 'with teiraces 
and vast staircases, vith gardens, fountAins, stataes, each 
as trere the palaces of Henrf VIII. and ElizabeUi, half 
Gothic and half Italian,* whose convenience, splendour, 
and syinmetiy announced already habits of society and 
the taste for pleasure. They came to court and a1:ian- 
doned their old manners ; the four mealB which scarcely 
sufficed their former voracity were reduced to two; 
'gentlemen soon became refined, placing their glory in 
the elegance and singularity of their amoaements and 
their clothes. They dressed magnificently in splendid 
materials, with the luxury of men who rustle silk and 
make gold sparkle for the first time : doublets of scarlet 
satin ; cloaks of sable, costing a thousand ducats ; velvet 
shoes, embroidered with gold and silver, covered with 
rosettes and ribbons ; boots with faUing tops, from 
whence hung a cloud of lace, embroidered with figures 
of birds, animals, constellations, flowers in silver, gold, 
or precious stones ; ornamented shirte costing ten pounds 
a piece. " It is a common thing to put a thousand 
goats and & hundred oxen on a coat, and to carry a 
whole manor on one's back." ' The costumes of the 
time were like shrines. When Elizabeth died, they 
found three thousand dresses in her wardroba Need 
we speak of the monstrous ruffe of the ladies, their 
puffed out dresses, their stomachers stiff with diamonds t 
As a singular sign of the times, the men were more 

' This waa oallBd tha Tador stjls. Under Junai I., in the hondi 
if Inigo Jones, it bcoame eotiralj Italian, approacMng the antiq^ne. 

' Burton, Anatomg of MiianAely, 12th ed. 1321. Stnbbes, Ana- 
UmU efAhuM*, ed. Tnniball, 1684. 
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changeable and more bedecked than they. Hairison 
says: 

" Such ia onr mntabilitie, that to daie tliere ia none to the 
Spanish guise, to morrow the French tdsB ore moat fine and 
delectable, jer long no ench apparell aa that which is after the 
high Ahnan &Bhion, by and by the Turlisb maner ia geDerallie 
beet liked or, otherwise the Morisoo gowns, the Barbarian 
sleeres . . . and the short French breechea. . . . And aa these 
faehiona are diverse, so likewise it is a world to see the ooatli- 
nesse and the curiositie ; the excesse and the vanitie ; the pompe 
and the braverie ; the change and the rarietie ; and finallie, the 
fickleneeae and the foUie that ia in all degrees." ^ 
Folly, it may have been, but poetry likewise. There 
wa3 something more than puppyism in this masquerade 
of splendid costume. The ovrnflow of inner sentiment 
found this issue, as also in drama and poetry. It was 
an artistic spirit which induced it There was an 
incredible outgrowth of living forms from their braina. 
They acted like their engravers, who give us in their 
frontispieces a prodigality of ftuits, flowers, active figures, 
animals, gods, and pour out and confuse the whole 
treasure of nature in every comer of their paper. They 
must enjoy the beautiful ; they would he happy through 
their eyes ; they perceive in consequence naturally the 
relief and eneigy of forms. From the accession of 
Henry VIII, to the death of James I. we find nothing 
hut tournaments, processions, public entries,masquerades. 
First come the royal banquets, coronation diaplays, large 
and noisy pleasures of Henry VIIL Wolsey entertains 
him 

" Id so goigeona a aort and coatlie maner, that it was an heaveu 

to behold. There wanted no dames or damosels meet or apt to 

* Nathan Dnke, Shaktpeart mid kit Tinut, iL 6, S7. 
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danm m& the mukera, oi to ganuBh the place foi the time ; 
thai vas there all kmd of musike and harmonie, with fins 
Toices both of men and children. On a time the king came 
SDddenlie thither in a maske wiUk a dozen maskers all in gai- 
mente like sheepheards, made of fine cloth of gold, and crimodu 
sattin paned, . . . haring eixteene torck-bearers. ... In come 
a new banket before the king wherein were eerred two hnndred 
direne dishee, of costlie deriges and subtdlitieB. Thiu passed 
th^ foorth the night with banketting, dansing, and other 
trinmpbs, to the great comfort of the king, and pleasaat regard 
of the nobilitie there affiembled." ' 

Cotmt, if you can, the mytholc^cal entertainments, the 
theatrical receptions, the open-aii operas played before 
SHizabeth, James, and th^ great lords.' At Eenilworth 
the pageants lasted ten days. There ^ras everything ; 
learned recreations, novelties, popular plays, sanguinary 
spectacles, coarse farces, juj^ling and feata of skill, 
all^ries, mythologies, chivaliic exhibitions, rustic and 
national commemorations. At the same time, in this 
universal outburst and sudden expanse, men become 
interested in themselves, find their life desirable, worthy 
of being represented and put on the stage complete ; 
they play with it, delight in looking upon it, love its 
nps and downs, and make of it a work of art The 
queen is received by a sibyl, then by giants of the time of 
Arthur, then by the Lady of the Lake, Sylvanus, Pomona, 
Ceres, and Bacchus, every divinity in turn presents her 
with the first finite of his empire. Next day, a sav^e, 
dressed in moss and ivy, discourses before her with Echo 
in her praisa Thirteen bears are set fighting against 

1 Rolinihed (1GS6>, ISOS, « vob. iiL 7flS it jxuttm. 

* Roliiulied, iii, Ibign of Stnrf Fill SlkaUlh and Jama* 

bjITicbok. 
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do^ An Italiao acrobat performs wonderfal feats 
before the whole aseemblj. A rustic marriage takes 
place before tbe queen, then a sort of comic fight 
aiQOQgBt the peasants of Coventry, who represent the 
defeat of the Danes. As she is returning from the chaae, 
Triton, rising from the lake, prays her, in the name of 
Neptune, to deliver the enchanted lady, pursued by 
a cruel knight, Syr Bmae sauns Piiu. Presently the 
lady appears, surrounded by nymphs, followed close by 
Proteus, who is borne by an enormous dolphiiL Con- 
cealed in the dolphin, a band of musicians with a chorus 
of ocean-deities, sii^ the praise of the powerful, beautdM, 
chaste queen of England.' You perceive that comedy 
is not confined to the theatre ; the great of the realm 
and the queen herself beccone actors. The cravings of 
the imagination are so keen, that the court becomes a 
stage. Under James L, every year, on Twelfth-day, the 
queen, the chief ladies and nobles, played a piece called 
a Masque, a sort of allegory combined with dances, 
heightened in efiect by decorations and costumes of 
great splendour, of which the mythological paintings of 
Bubens can alone give an idea : — 

" The attire of the lords was from the antique Qreek statuee. 
On their heads they vore Fersic cro^nu, that were with scrolls 
of gold plate turned out\rard, and wreathed ahout with a camv 
tioD and silTer net-lawn. Their bodies were of carnation cbth 
of silver ; to express the naked, in manner of the Greek thorax, 
girt under the hressts with a broad belt of cloth of gold, fastened 
with jewels ; the mantles were of coloured sUke ; the first, sky- 
colour ] the second, pearl-colour ; the third, flame colour : the 
fourth, tawny. The ladies attire was of white cloth of silver, 
wrought with June's birds and firuits ; a loose under garment, 

■ Luuham'i Entertatnmeiit at Eillingirortli Cartls, 1E7S. Nlchol'i 
Prornaa, toL L London 1788. 
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AiU gathered, of canution, itriped with nlrer, and parted with 
a gMea Eone; beneath that, another flowing garment, of 
watchet cloth of bUtbt, hwed with gdd ; their hair careleiely 
bound under the circle of a ran and rich coronet, adorned with 
all Tariety, and choice <^ jewels; from the top of which flowed a 
transpatent veil, down to the ground. Their shoes were aciiTe 
and gold, set with nibiflB and diamonda."* 

I abridge the description, which is like a faiiy tale. 
Fancy that all these costumes, this gutter of matflrialfi, 
this sparkling of diamonds, this splendour of nudities, 
was displayed daily at the marriage of the greai^ to tlie 
bold sounds of a pagan eptthalamiunL Think of tiie 
feasts which the Earl of Carlisle intTodnced, where was 
served first of all a table loaded with snmptaous viands, 
as high aa a man could reach, in order to remove it pre- 
sently, and replace it by another similar table. This 
prod^ality of magnificence, these costly follies, this 
unbridling of the imagination, this intoxication of eye 
and ear, tiiis comedy played by the lords of the realm, 
showed, like the pictures of Bubens, Jordaens, and 
their Flemish contemporaries, bo open an appeal to the 
senses, so complete a return to nature, that our chilled 
and gloomy age ia scarcely able to imagine iL* 

m. 

To Tent the feelings, to satisfy the heart and eyes, to 
set free boldly on all the roads of existence the pack of 
appetites and instincts, this waa the craving which the 
manners of the time betrayed. It waa " merry England," 

> Ben JoDMn'i works, ed. Qifford, 1S16, 9 toU. Matqut ^Bymtn, 
roL Tii. 78. 

* Certain piinU lett«n alio describe tlie court of Elinbetti as ■ 
^•M wher* th«« w«a little piety or pisctioa of religion, and whan all 
enramitiea reigned in Uw highest dt^iree. 
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83 they called it then. It vas not yet stem and con- 
strained. It expanded videly, freely, and rejoiced to 
find itaelf so expanded. "So longer at court only was 
the drama found, but in the village. Strolling com- 
panies betook themselves thitiier, and the country folk 
supplied any deficiencies, when necessaiy. Shakspeare 
saw, before he depicted them, stupid fellows, carpenters, 
joiners, bellows-menders, play Pyramus and Thisbe, re- 
present the lion roaring as gently as any sucking dove, 
and the wall, by stretching out theii hands. Every holi- 
day was a pageant, in which towncqpeople, workmen, and 
diildren bore their parts. Ihey were actors by nature. 
When the soul is full and firesh, it does not express its 
ideas by reasonings; it plays and figures themj it 
mimics them; that is the true and otigiual language, 
the children's toi^e, the speech of artists, of invention, 
and of joy. It is in tiiis manner they please them- 
selves witii songa and feasting, on all the symbolic holi- 
days with which tradition has filled tiie year.' On the 
Sunday after Twelith-night the labourers parade the 
streets, with their shirts over their coats, decked with 
ribbons, dra^u^ a plough to the sound of music, and 
dancing a sword-dance ; on another day they draw in 
a cart a figure made of ears of com, with songs, flutes, 
and drums ; on another. Father Christmas and his com- 
pany; or else they enact Uie history of Sobin Hood, 
the bold archer, around the May-pole, or the legend of 
Saint George and the Dragon. We might occupy half 
a volume in describing all these holidays, such as 
Harvest Home, All Saints, Martinmas, Sheepshearing, 
above all Christmas, which lasted twelve days, and 
sometimes six weeks. They eat and diink, junket, 
' Kithtn Dnke^ SkaJoptart md A^ TimM, chap. t. kud vl. 
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tumble elbont, kis8 the girls, ring the bella, satiate 
themselres with noise : coarse dranken revels, in which 
man is an xmbridled nnimal, and which are the incama- 
tioa of natural life. The Puritans made no mistake 
about that Stnhbes says : 

" First, all the wilde headaa of the pkrishe, conventjing 
together, chiue them a gronnd c^itune of misehee^ whan the; 
iunoble with the title of my Lorde of MiBsenile, and hym they 
crown with great eolemnitie, and adopt for theii kyng^ This kyng 
snojnted, cboMth for the twentie, fonrtie, three score, or a hnndied 
Inatie guttes like to hjmself towaite nppon his lordelymaieetie. . . . 
Then have they their hobbie bones, dragons, and other antiques, 
together with their bandie pipera and thundering diommers, to 
strike up the derHlei daonoe withall : then marche these heathen 
companie towardee the ohnioha and sbnrche-jaTde, their pipen 
popyng, their drommen thondeiyng, their stomppes daoncyng, 
their belles lyn^jng, thur handken^efes swyngjug about their 
kesdes like madmen, their faobbie horses and other monsters 
BkirmishTng amongest the throng ; and in this sorte they goe to 
the chnrche (though the ministei bee at praier or pieachyng), 
damicyng, and swingyng their handkercbeefes over their heades, 
in the cburche, like devillee incarnate, with such a coofhaed noise, 
that no man can hears his owne voice. Then the foolishe people 
thsy looke, tliey stare, they laugh, they fleere, and mount upon 
formes and pewea, to see these goodly pogeauntes, solemnized in 
this sort Then after this, aboute the chnrche they goe againe 
and againe, and so forthe into the churche-yarde, where they hare 
commonly their sonuner hantes, their bowers, arbours, and 
banqnettyng honses set np, wherein they feaste, banquet, and 
dsunce all that daie, and p^adventnre all that night too. And 
thns these terrestrial] fanes spend the Sabbaoth daie ! ... An 
other sorte of tantasticall fooles bringe to these helboundea (the 
Lwde of Misrule and his comphces) some bread, some good ale, 
some uewe cheese, some olde cheese, some custardes, some cakes, 
some flamies, some tartes, some creame, some meate, some on* 
thing, some an other." 

VOL L It 
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He continues Uiaa : 

"Againat Uaie, ereiy pariahe, towne and viUage usemble 
themselTes together, bothe men, iromen, and children, aide and 
fong, even all indifferentlf ; they goe to the woodea where they 
spende all the night in pleasant pastpaes, and in the momTUg 
they retimie, bringing with them bitch, bowea, and brancbea of 
trees, to deck their aseembliea withalL Bnt their cheefeit iewell 
they bringe from thence la their Male poole, whiche they bring 
home with great veneration, aa thna : They have twenty or fbnr- 
tie yoke of oxen, every ox havyng a sweeto noe^iaie of flowers 
tyed an the tippe of hia homes, and these oxen, drawe borne this 
Mue poole (this atinckyng idoll rather) . . . and thos beyng 
reared np, they atrawe the gronnde about«, binde greene bonghee 
about it, sett up Bommer baules, bowen, and arbaurs bard by it ; 
and then &I1 th^ to banquet and feaat, toleape and dannce 
abonte it, at the heathen people did at the dedication of their 
idolles. . . . Of a hundred maideagoyug to the WDode over ni^t, 
tiiere have acaiody the third parte returned home againe 



" On Shrove Tnesday," aaja ODothei,' " at the Boand 
of a bdl, the folk become ioBaDe, tboosamia at a time, 
and forget all decern^ and common sense. ... It is to 
Satan and the devil that they pay homage and do sacri- 
fice to in these abominable pleaenies." It is in &ct to 
nature, to the ancient Pan, to Fieya, to Hertlia, her 
sisters, to the old Teutonic deities who survived the 
middle-age. At tins period, in the temporary decay of 
Chiistiamty, and the sudden advance of corporal vell- 
being, man adored himself, and there endured do life 
vritbin him but that of p^^aniam. 

' Stubbes, jlrutiomig o/Abuta, p. 16S ttpattfm. 
' Renixaer'a TravtU in England (BenH^ttmadtMan). HBthooght 
tluit the figun carriad abont in tho Harvoat Home rej^rsMntad Cans. 
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rv. 

To Bum up, observe the process of ideas at Gaa time. 
A few sectamns, chiefly in the towns and of the people, 
cIuDg gloomily to tlie Bihl& But the court and the 
mea of the world sought their teachers and their heroes 
bom pagan Greece and Eome. About 1490' they 
b^an to read the classics ; one after the other they trans- 
lated them ; it was soon the fashion to read them in the 
origiaal. Queen Elizabeth, Jane Criey, the Duchess of 
Norfolk, tlie Countess of Arundel, and many other ladies, 
were conversant with Plato, Xenophon, and Cicero in 
the ordinal, and appreciated them. Gradually, by an 
insensible change, men were raised to the level of the 
great and healthy minds who had freely handled ideas 
of all kinds fifteen centuiieB before. They comprehended 
not only their language, but their thought j they did 
not repeat lessons from, but held conTersations with 
them ; tliey wet^ their equals, and found in them 
intellects as manly as their own. For they were not 
scholastic cavUleis, miserable compilers, repulsive ped- 
ants, like the professors of jargon whom tite middle-age 
had set over them, like gloomy Duns Scotus, whose 
leaves Henry YIIL's Yisitois scattered to the winds. 
They were gentlemen, stetesmen, the most polished and 
best educated men in the world, who knew how to 
speak, and drew their ideas not &om books, but &om 
things, living ideas, and which entered of ^emselves 
into living sonls. Across the train of hooded school- 
men and sordid cavillers the two adult and thinking 
^es were united, and the modems, silencing the inian- 

I Wtrtoii, vol. ii. lect. 36. Before 1600 alt the gnat poeti wme 
tnii«I*t«d into Engltih, uvd between ISSO and leifl all the giMt hi*, 
torian* of Oreeca and Home, Lyiy in ] SOD fliat taught Oteek lu pnblia 
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tine or enufBin^ voices of the middle-age, condescended 
only to converse with the noble andenta. They 
accepted their gods, at least they understand theou, 
and keep them by their side In poems, festivala, on 
liangings, almost in all ceremonies, they appear, not 
restored by pedantry merely, but kept alive by sympathy, 
and endowed by the arts with a life as flouiishing and 
almost aa profound as tliat of their earliest birth. 
After the terrible night of the middle-age, and the 
dolorous l^ends of spirits and the damned, it was a 
delight to see ^ain Olympus shining upon us from 
Grreece; its heroic and beautiful deities once more 
ravishing the heart of men ; they raised and instructed 
this yoong world by speaking to it the language of 
passion and genius ; and this age of strong deeds, &ee 
sensuality, bold invention, had only to follow its own 
bent, in ordra to discover in &em its masters and the 
eternal promoters of liberty and beauty. 

Kearer still was another paganism, that of Italy ; 
the more seductive because more modem, and because 
it circulates &eah sap in an ancient stock; the more 
attractive, because more sensuous and present, with ite 
worship of force and genius, of pleasure and voluptu* 
ouaness. The rigorista knew this well, and were shocked 
at it. Ascham writes : 

" These bee the mchaotementea of Circes, brought out of Italie 
to maTTe mens nianers in England ; much, by example of ill life, 
hut more by preceptes of foude bookes, of late tranaliited out of 
Italian into English, sold Id every shop in London. . . . There 
bee moe of these ungratious bookes set out in Printe wytbin 
these fewe monetbes, than have bene sene in England many 
score yeaTM befor& . . . Thau th^ liave in more reverence the 
triumphea of Petrarche : than the Gmeus of Uosee : The; 
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make more accotmt of Tiilliea ofGcoB, than B. Paulee epistles : 
of a tale in Bocace than a stone of ttie Bible."^ 

In £act, at that time Italy clearly led in eTetythiog. 
aad ciTilisstioD was to be drawn tbenca, as from its 
spring. What is this civilisation which is thus imposed 
on the whole of Eoiope, whence every science and 
every el^ance cornea, whose laws are obeyed in every 
cooit, in which Surrey, Sidney, Spenser, Shakspeare 
songbt their models and their materials ? It was pagan 
in its elements and its birth ; in its language, which is 
but Latin, hardly changed ; in ite Latin traditions and 
recollections, which no gap has interrupted; in its 
constitution, whose old municipal life first led and 
absorbed the feudal life ; in the genius of its race, in 
which energy and joy always abounded. More than 
a century before other nations, — ^from the time of 
Petrarch, Rienzi, Boccaccio, — the Italians began to recover 
the lost antiqtiity, to set free the manuscripts buried in 
the dungeons of France and Crermany, to restore, inter- 
pret, comment upon, study the ancients, to make them- 
selves Latin in heart and mind, to compose in prose 
and verse with the polish of Cicero and Vii^ to hold 
sprightly converse and intellectual pleasures as the 
ornament and the fairest flower of lifa^ They adopt not 
merely the externals of the life of the ancients, but its 
very essence, that is, preoccupation with the present life, 
forgetfulness of the future, the appeal to tiie senses, the 

> AKhun, TJu SAolemailtr (1S70), ed. Arber, 1870, fint Ixmk, 78 

* Ma il VETO e principal DTnementi) dell' animo in ciaacnno pBDso io 
ebe BBno le lett«ta, bench! i Francheal nlamBnte ooQoecano la noblUttl 
delt'ume . . . et tntti i littenti tangoa pu riliidmi hniuniiiL Caa~ 
a^imu, il CbrUgiamo, ed. IMS, p. 113. 
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retmnciatioQ of Cluistiaiiity. "We most enjoy," sang 
their fiiat poet, Lorenzo de Medici, in his pastorals and 
triniDphal songs : " there is no certainty of to-taorrow." 
In Pulci the mocking incredulity bre^ out, the bold 
and sensual gaiety, all the audacity of the free-thinkers, 
who kicked aside in di^ust the worn-out monkish frock 
of the middle age. It waa he who, in a jesting poem, 
puts at the beginning of each canto a Hosanna, an In 
principio, or a eacred text from the mass-book.* When 
he had been inquiring what the soul was, and how it 
entered the body, he compared it to jam covered up in 
white bread quite hot What would become of it in 
the other world ? " Some people think they will there 
discover becafico's, plucked ortolans, excellent wioe, 
good beds, and therefore they follow the monks, walking 
behind them. As for us, dear friend, we shall go into 
the black valley, where we ahall hear no more Alleluias." 
If you wiah for a more serious thinker, listen to the 
great patriot, the Thucydides of the age, Machiavelli, 
who, contrasting Christianity and paganism, says that 
the first places " supreme happiness in humility, abjec- 
tion, contempt for human things, while the other makes 
the sovereign good consist in greatness of soul, force of 
body, and all the qualities which make men to he feared." 
Whereon he boldly concludes that Christianity teaches 
man "to support evOs, and not to do great deeds;" he 
discovers in that inner weakness the cause of all oppres- 
sions; declares that "the wicked saw that they could 
tyrannise without fear over men, who, in order to get to 
paradise, were more disposed to sufTer than to avenge 
iiguries." Through such sayings, in spite of his con- 

* Soa Banhard (tha Pope's Steward), Kocomit of the fsidT>l at wUd 
Lncretia Borgi* »m piaenl Letten of Aretmot. LCfi of CUUni, et& 
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strained genuflezioiis, we csn see which leli^on he 
piflfen. The ideal to which all efforts were tutniug, on 
which all thonghta dep^ded, and which completely 
raised this civilisation, was the strong and happy man, 
possessing all the powers to accomplish his wishes, and 
disposed to use them in poisuit of his hf^piness. 

If 70U would see this idea in its grandeat opeistion, 
yon mnst seek it in the arte, snch as Italy made them 
and carried throughout^ Europe, raising or transforming 
the national schools with such oiiginahty and vigour, 
that all art Ukely to survive is derived firom hence, 
and the population of living figures with which they 
have covwed our walls, denotes, like Gothic aichifectuie 
or French tragedy, a unique epoch of human intelli- 
gence. The attenuated medissval Christ — a miserable, 
distorted, and bleeding earth-wonn ; the pale and ugly 
Virgin — a poor old peasant woman, fainting beside the 
cross of her Son ; ghastly martyrs, dried up with fasta, 
with entranced ^ee ; knotty-fingered saints with sunken 
chests, — all the tonehing or lamenteble visions of the 
middle-age have vanished : the tiain of godheads which 
are now developed show nothing hut fiourishing &amea, 
noble, r^ular features, and fine easy gestures; the 
names, the names tmly, are Christian. The new Jeaus 
is a "crucified Jupiter," as Pulci called him; ths 
Virgins which Baphael sketched naked, before covering 
them with garments,* are beautifnl girls, quite earthly, 
related to the Fomarina. The saints which Mii^el 
Angelo arranges and contorts in heaven in his picture 
of the Last Judgment are an assembly of athletes, 
capable of fightii^ well and daring mndL A martyr- 

' Sea hii »ket(ihM at Oxford, and thoM of Fim ButoIomM it Flor- 
HUM, See tUo the Mutjrdom of St Laorance, bj Bacdo '<*Tviln«'" 
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dom, like that of Saint Laurence, is a fine ceremony in 
which a beautiful young man, 'without dothii^ lies 
amidst fifty men dreaeed and grouped as in an ancieiit 
gymnaeium. Is there one of them who had macerated 
himself? Is there one who had thought with anguish 
and tears of the jui^^ent of God, who had worn down 
and subdued his fiesh, who had filled his heart with 
the sadness and sweetness of ttie gospel! They are 
too Tigoious for that, they aie in too robust healtii; 
their clothes fit them too well ; they are too ready for 
prompt and energetic action. We might make of them 
strong Boldiers or superb courtesans, admirable in a 
pf^eant or at a ball So, all that the spectator accords 
to tbeii halo of gloiy, is a bow or a sign of the cross ; 
after which his eyes find pleasure in them ; they are 
there simply for the enjoyment of the eyes. What 
the spectator feels at the s^ht of a Florentine Madonna, 
is the splendid creature, whose powerful body and fine 
growth bespeak her race and her vigour ; the artist did 
not paint moral expression as nowadays, the depth of a 
soul tortured and refined by three centuries of ctdtnre. 
They confine Uiemselves to the body, to the extent even 
of speakii^ enthusiastically of the spinal column itself, 
" which is magnificent ; " of the shoulder-blades, which 
in the movements of the arm " prodace an admirable 
effect" " You will next draw the bone which is situ- 
ated between the hips. It is very fine, and is called 
the sacrum."^ The important point with them is to 
represent the nude welL Beauty with tbem is that of 
the complete skeleton, sinews which are linked together 
and ti^tened, the thighs which support the trunk, the 
strong chest breatMng freely, the pliant neck. What 
> Benvviiiito Cetlini, fViiiaplM ^Ott Art i^Dtttgn. 
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ft pleaauie to be naked I How good it is in the fiill 
li^t to rejoice in a strong body, vell-fonued mxiscles, 
a spirited and bold sonll lie splendid goddesses 
reappear in their primitive nudity, not dreaming that 
they are nude ; you see from the tTan(^uiIlity of their 
look, the simplicity of their expression, that they have 
always been tiins, and that shame has not yet reached 
them. The soul's life is not here contrasted, as amongst 
us, with the body's life ; the one is not so lowered and 
d^raded, tiiat we dare not show its actions and func- 
tions ; they do not hide them ; man does not dream of 
being all spirit They rise, as of old, from the luminous 
eea, with their rearing steeds tossing up their manes, 
champing the bit, inhaling the briny savour, whilst their 
companions wind the sounding-shell ; and the specta- 
tors,* accustomed to handle the sword, to combat naked 
with the dagger or double-handled blade, to ride on 
perilous roads, sympathise with the proud shape of the 
bended back, the ^ort of the arm about to strike, the 
long quiver of the muscles which, from neck to heel, 
swdl out, to brace a man, or to throw him. 



* Lff4 0/ Cilliili. Campus also these ezerciiua vhich Caatiglione 
"pnaetihtalor i. well-cdncated man, in hui Corttgiano, ed. IfiSG, p. G6: — 
" Perd TogUo che il nostra cortcgiano sis perfetto caraliere d'ogni sella. 
. . . Et petclii degli Itkliaui ^ pecolisr lands il caTsJcare beni alia brida, 
il maneggisi con r«ggion« nLssslmamsnte oralli aspri, il corre lancs^ il 
gioBlare, dtt in qoesto de megllor ItalianL , , . Nal tomears, tansr nn 
p«no, conibattere una atMint, da bnono tra il miglior francesL . . . Nel 
giacu«acaiiii4C«rTeTt«m,luidai'liasteedaTdi, ata tra Bpsgnnoll ecoel- 
Isnte .... CoDTementa k uusoz aapera aalUn^ e coirers ; . . ■ > ancor 
nobile exerdtio U gloCD di palla. ... NoQ di minor laode ertimo Q Tolte- 
par a caTsUa,' 
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§2. POBTW. 
L 
Transplimted ioto difTeient races and dimatcs, this 
paganiBm receires irom each, distiiict features and a 
dietiuct character. Iq England it becomes English; 
the English Benaissance is the Benaiaaance of the 
Saxon genius. Invention recommences ; and to iuvent 
ia to express one's genius. A Latin race can only 
invent by expressing Latin ideas ; a Saxon race by ex- 
pressing Saxon ideas; and we shall find in the new 
civilisation and poetry, dascendanta of Geedmon and 
Adhelm, of PierB Plowman, and Bobin Hood. 

IL 

Old Puttenham aays : 

"In the Utter end of the same king (Heniythedj^thjreigiie, 
Bprong up a nev company of courtly makeia, of whom Sir 
Thomaa Wyat tt' elder and Heiuj Earle of Surrey were the two 
cliieftalnea, who having travuled into Italie, and there tasted 
the sweete asd stately measures and etile of the Italian Poerae, 
aa novices newly crept out of the achoolea of Dante, Arioate, and 
Petrarch, they greatly pollished our rude and homely maner of 
vnlgar Poesie, from that it had bene before, and for that caase 
may juatly be sayd the first refbrmera of onr English meette 
and 8til&"' 

Not that their 8t;le was very original, or openly exhibits 
the new spirit: the middle-age is nearly ended, but 
not quite. By their side Andrew Borde, John Bale, 
John Heywood, Skdton himself, repeat the plati- 
tudes of the old poetry and the coarseness of the old 
styla Their manners, hardly refined, were still half 
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feudal; on the field, before Landiocies, the English 
commander Trrote a friendly letter to the French govei^ 
nor of T^oanne, to ask him "if he had not some 
gentlemen disposed to break a lance in hononr of the 
ladies," and promised to send six champions to meet 
them. Parades, combats, woonda, challenges, love, 
appeals to the judgment of Grod, pen&ncee, — all these 
are found in the li^ of Surrey as in a chivalhc romance. 
A great lord, an earl, a relative of the king, 'vho had 
figured in processions and ceremonies, had made war, 
commanded fortresses, ravaged comitries, mounted to the 
aesanlt, fallen in tiie breach, had been saved by his 
servant, magnificent, somptaons, irritable, ambidons, 
foor times imprisoned, finally beheaded. At the corona- 
tion of Anne Boleyn he wore the fonrth sword ; at the 
marriage of Anne of Cleves he was one of the challengers 
at tiie jonata. Denounced and placed in durance, he 
offered to fight in his shirt against an armed adversary. 
Another time he was put in prison for having eaten flesh 
in Lent Ifo wonder if this prolongation of chivalric 
manners brought with it a prolongation of chivalric 
poetry ; if in an age which had known Petrarch, poets 
displayed tiie sentiments of Petrarch. Lord Bemeni, 
Sackvllle, Sir Thomas Wyatt^ and Surrey in tiie first 
rank, were like Petrarch, plaintive and platonic lovers. 
It was pure love to which Surrey gave expression ; for his 
lady, the beautifiil Geraldine, like Beatrice and Laura, 
was an ideal personage, and a child of thirteen yeara 

And yet, amid liiis languor of mystical tradition, a 
personal feeling had sway. In this spirit which imi> 
tated, and that badly at times, which still groped for an 
outlet and now and then admitted into its polished 
stanzas the old, simple expressions and stale metaphors of 
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heralds of anna and trooT^tee, theie was already visible 
the Northem melancholy, Uie inner and gloomy emotion. 
Thia feature, which presently, at the finest moment of 
its richest blossom, in the splendid expansiTeDess of 
natural life, spreads a sombre tint over the poetry of 
Sidney, Spenser, Shakspeare, already in the first poet 
separates thia pagan yet Teutonic world &om the other, 
wholly voluptuous, which in Italy, with lively and 
refined irony, had no taste, except for art and pleasure 
Surrey translated the Ecclesiastes into verse. Is it not 
singular, at this early hour, in tliis rising dawn, to find 
suc^ a book in hia hand? A disenchantment, a sad or 
bitter dreaminess, an innate consciousness of the vanity 
of human things, are never lacking in this country and 
in this race ; the inhabitants support life with difBcully, 
and know how to speak of death. Surre/a finest verses 
bear witness thus soon to his serious bent, this instinc- 
tive and grave philosophy. He records his griefs, 
regretting his beloved Wyatt, his Mend Cl^re, his com- 
panion the young Duke of Eichmoud, all dead in their 
|sime. Alone, a prisoner at Windsor, he recalls the 
happy days they have passed together : 

" So ctuqI prison how could betide, alaa, 

Aa proud Windsor, where I in liut and ^oy. 
With s Kinges eon, my childish yean did pass, 

In greater feast than Priam's son of Troj. 
Where each sweet place retonu a taste fiill bout, 

The large greoi courta, where we were wont to hove, 
With eyes cast ap into the Muden's tower. 

And easy eigbs, snch as folk draw in bve. 
The stately seats, the ladies bri^t of hue. 

The dances short, long tales of great delist, 
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With words and looks, that tigeia coold hnt me ; 

Where each t^ na did plead the othet*! ri^t 
The polme-play, where, despoiled for the game^ 

With dazed eja oft we by ^eams of love 
Hare misa'd the ball, and got nght of our dame. 

To biut hei eyes, whidi kept the leads above. . . . 
The secret thoughts, imparted with sooh trnst ; 

The wanton talk, the diros change of play ; 
The friaidship sworn, each promise kept so just, 

Wherewith we past the winter night awi^. 
And with his thought the blood forsakes the &oe ; 

The tears berain my cheeks of deadly hue : 
The which, aa soon as sobbing sighs, alas I 

UpHmpped have, thus I my plaint renew : 
pbce of bliss I renewer'of my woes 1 

Qive me account, where is my noble fere ] 
Whom in thy walls thou doet each night enclose ; 

To other lief; but onto me most dear. 
Echo, alas I that dotii my sorrow rue, 

Setoms thereto a hollow sound of plaint."' 

So in love, it is the sinHng of a weaiy soul, to wUcIi 
he gives vent : 

" For all things having life, scnnetinie hath quiet mt ; 
The bearing ass, the drawing ox, and every other beast ; 
The peasant, and the poet, that serrea at all assays ; 
The ship-boy, and the galley-slave, have time to take thnr ease ; 
Save I, alas I whom care of force doth go constrain, 
To wail the 6ay, and wake the night, continually in pain. 
From peusiveness to plaint, &om plaint to hitter teara, 
From tears to painful plaint again ; and thoa my life it wears." - 

> Bamfa Ihtmt, PickeriDR, 18S1, p. 17. 

* Ibid. *'The fkithfol Iotbt declareth. Ilu T*iw and his muMtrt&iii 
loyi, ud with only hope noomfortath hii wofnl heart, " p. 6S. 
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That -which biiiigs joy to others brings him grief: 

" The Boote season, that bud and bloom forth bringB, 
With green hath ckd the hill, and eke the vale. 
The nightingale with featheia new she sings ; 
The turtle to her mate hath told her tale. 
Summer is come, for erer; spray now springs ; 
The hart has hung his old head on the pale ; 
The buck in brake hia winter coat he Sings ; 
The fishes flete with new repturad scale; 
The adder all her slough away she slings; 
The swift swallow ptusoeth the flies smale ; 
The busy bee her honey now she mings ; 
Winter is worn that was the flowers' bale. 
And thus I see among these pleasant things 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs ! " ' 

For all that, he will love on to his last sigh. 

" Yea, rather die a thousand times, than once to false my £uth ; 
And if my feeble corpse, through weight of wofol smart 
Do fail, or fiiint, my will it is that still she keep my beart 
And when this carcass here to earth shall oo refar'd, 
I do bequeath my wearied ghost to serve her afterwaid."* 

An infinite love, and pare aa Petrarch's ; and she is 
worthy of it In the midst of all tiiese studied or 
imitated verses, an admirable portrait atanda oat, the 
simplest and truest we can imagine, a work of the 
heart now, and not of the memory, which behind tie 
Madonna of chivalry shows the English wife, and be- 
yond feudal gallantry domestic bliss. Surrey alone, 
restless, hears within him the tirm tones of a good 
Mend, a sincere coansellor, Hope, who speaks to him 
thus: 

' SnnsT's FOemt. "Description of Spring wherdn enrj tUi^ 
renewi^ san only the lover," p. S. * lUd. p. 60. 
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" For I assnie thee, even b^ oath. 
And thereon talce mj band and troth, 
That Bhe is one the worthiest, 
The tmeet, and the faithfullest^ 
The gentleet and the meekert of mind 
That here on earth a man may find : 
And if that love mud truth were gone. 
In her it might be found alone. 
For in her mind no thought ttiere is, 
But how ahe may be true, I wig ; 
And tmders tJiae and all thy heale. 
And wiahea both thy health and weal ; 
And loves thee even as far forth tlian 
Ai any woman may a man ; 
And is thine own, and bo she saya ; 
And cares for thae ten thousand ways. 
Of thee she speaks, on thee she thinks ; 
With thae she eato, with thee she drii^ 
Withtliee she talks, with thee she moans 
Wiiix thee she ugha, with thee she groans 
'Wiiii thee she says ' Farewell mine own 1 ' 
When thou, Qod knows, fidl far art gone. 
And even, to tell thee all aright, 
To thee she says full oft ' Qood night I* 
And names thee oft her own most dear. 
Her comfort, weal, and all her cheer ; 
And tells her jhIIow all the tale 
How thoo bast done her woe and bale ; 
And how she longs, and plains fbt thee, 
And says, ' Why art thou so from me.1 ' 
Am I not she that loves thee best ! 
Do I not wish thine ease and rest t 
Seek I not how I may thee please t 
Why art thou then so &om thine easet 
If I be she for whom thou carest. 
For whom in torments so then UnA, 
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Alas ! thou Imoweet to find me here, 
Where I remain thine own moat deur. 
Thine ovn most trae, tlune ovn most joat, 
Thine own that Iotob thee Btill, and must ; 
Thine own that caiei alone for thee, 
As thou, I think, dost care for me ; 
And even the woman, she alone, 
That is full bent to be thine own." ^ 

Certainly it is of his wife ' that he is t.hi'Tilring here, 
not of an imaginaty Laura. The poetic dream of 
Petxar(^ has become the exact picture of deep and per- 
fect conjugal affection, such as yet surviTee in England ; 
such as all the poets, from the authoress of the 2fut- 
brovm Maid to Dickens,' have never failed to represent. 

m. 

An English Petrarch : no joster title could be given 
to Surr^, for it ezpreases hia talent as well as his dis- 
position. In &ct, like Petrarch, the oldest of the 
humanists, and the earliest exact writer of the modem 
tongue, Surrey introduces a new style, the manly style, 
which marks a great change of the mind; for this new 
form of writing is the result of superior reSection, 
which, governing the primitive impulse, calculates and 
selects with an end in view. At last the intellect has 
grown capable of self-criticism, and actually criticises 
itself. It corrects its unconsidra^d works, infantine 
and incoherent, at once incomplete and superabundant ; 

* Barrel Forms. "A deBCription of the Testiest st&tc of tliB 
loTer when >baent from the miitren of hii heart, " p. 7S. 

* In uolher piece, CiMipIanii im&6 Aitaut of krr Lover Itaig upim 
111* Sta, he spesk* in direct Unat of his wife, ulmoit u uQeetioiiatcly. 

* Qreeoe, Besomont and Fletcher, Webster, Shakspean, Ford, 
Otvaf, Bichardwn, De Foe, Fielding^ Dlckenii Tlmckeraj, etc. 
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it atrengthens and binds them tc^ether ; it pmaee and 
perfects them ; it takes from tiiem the master idea, to 
set it &ee and to show it dearlj. Thia is what Suire7 
does, and hia edocatioa had prepared him for it; for 
he had studied Viigil as well aa Pelxarch, and tmos- 
lated two hooka of the .^ndd, almost Tetsa for veise. 
In such compan/ a niao cannot but select his ideas and 
connect his phiases. After their example, Surrey ganges 
the means of striking tiie attention, assisting the intel- 
ligence, avoiding fatigue and weaiineas. He looks 
forward to the last line whilst writing the first Ha 
keeps the strongest word for tiie last, and shows the 
sTmmetry of ideas by the symmetry of phiasea. Some- 
times he guides the jntell^ence by a continuous series 
of contrasts to the final im^e; a kind of sparkling 
casket, in which he meana to deposit the idea which he 
carries, and to which he directs our attention &om the 
first^ Sometimes he leads his reader to the dose of a 
long flowoy description, and then suddenly checks 
him with a sorrowful phrase.^ He arranges his pro- 
cess, and knows how to produce effects ; he uses even 
classical expressions, in which two subetantivea, each 
supported by its adjective, are balanced on either side 
of tiie verb.' He collecta hia phrases in barmonions 
periods, and does not n^ect tiie delight of the ears 
any more than of tlie mind. By his inversions he adds 
force to his ideas, and weight to Ms ai^nment. He 
selects el^ant or noble tenns, rejects idle words and 
redundant phrases. Every ^thet contains an idea, 
every metaphor a sentiment There is eloquence in 

' TAa FraUty md Muri/ulnem 0/ Beauty. 
* DtteripHtm of ^ring. A Voa to tvM faxO^iiily. 
■ OovjiU^ of &i Lovr ditdaintd. 
VOL. L 8 
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the T^olar development of his thon^t ; miuic in the 
Bnstained accoDt of Ms versa 

Snch IB the new-bom art Those vho have ideas, 
nov poasesa en instxuineiit capable of ozprosBing them. 
Like the Italian painters, who in fifty years had intro- 
duced OT discovered all the technical tricks of the 
brush, English vritets, in half-a-centniy, introduce or dis- 
cover all the artifices of language, period, elevated style, 
heroic verse, soon the grand stanza, so effectually, Uiat 
a little later the most p^ect versifiers, Dryden, and Pope 
himself, says Dr. Kott, 'will add scarce anything to the 
rules, invented or applied, which 'wete employed in the 
easiest efforts.' Even Surrey is too near to these 
authors, too constrained in his models, not sufficiently 
free ; he has not yet felt the fiery Uast of the age ; we 
do not find in him a bold genius, an impassioned 
writer capable of wide expansion, but a courtier, a 
lover of el^ance, who, penetrated by the beauties of 
two finished literatures, imitates Horace and the chosen 
masters of Italy, corrects and polishes little morsels, 
aims at speaking perfectly fine language. Amongst 
semi-barbaiians he wears a full dress becomingly. Yet 
he does not wear it completely at his ease : he keeps 
his eyes too exclusively on his models, and does not 
ventuie on &ank and free gestures. He is sometimes 
as a school-boy, makes too great use of 'hot' and 
'cold,' wounds and martyrdom. Although a lover, 
and a genuine one, he thinks too much that he must 
be so in Petrarch's manner, that his phrase must be 
balanced and his iniE^e kept up. I had almost said 
that, in his sonnets of disappointed love, he thinks leas 
often of the strength of love than of the beauty of bis 
' Bxmej, ed. Nott, 
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'writing. He has conceits, ill-chosen woida ; lie oseB trite 
ez|H«8aioii8 ; he relates how Nature, having formed hia 
lady, broke the mould ; he assigns parts to Capid and 
Venus ; he employs the old machinery of the troubadours 
and the ancients, like a derer man who vriahes to pass for 
a gallant At first scarce any mind daiee be quite itself : 
when a new art arises, the first artist listens not to his 
heart, bat to his masters, and asks himsdf at every step 
whether he be setting foot on solid ground, or whether 
he is not etnmbling. 

IV. 
Insensibly the growth became complete, and at the 
end of the century all was changed. A new, strange, 
overloaded style had been formed, destined to remain 
in force nntil the Bestoration, not only in poetry, 
bat also in prose, even in ceremonial speech and 
theological discourse,^ so snitable to the spirit of the 
age, that we meet with it at the same time throi^hout 
the whole of Enrope, in Bonsard and d'Anb^^, in 
Calderon, Gongora, and Marini In 1S80 appeared 
Eufkues, iht Anatomy of Wit, by Lyly, which was ita 
text-book, its masterpiece, ite caricataie, and was re- 
ceived with oniversal admiration.' " Our nation," says 
Edward Bloun^ " are in his debt for a new English which 
hee taught them. All our ladies were then his scoUers ; 
and that beaatie in court who could not parley 
Eaphnesme was as little r^arded as shoe which now 
there speakes not French." The ladies knew the phrases 

> The Speiker'i addits to Chtflea II. on hia rMtontion. CompoK 
it with Ilia ipaaeh of H. da Fontsnea under tha Empire. In eMb cue 
it ynt the cloae of ■ liteniy epoch. Read for iUnrtntion the apeeoh 
before the Umrenilj of Oxford, AtAaue OxMunuM, L 198. 

' Hia ieooad irork, Buphua and hit England, »ppaaied in IGSL 
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of Eaphues Ijyheart : strange, Btudied, and refined phntsea, 
enigmatical ; whose author seems of set purpose to seek 
the least natural expressions and the moat far-fetched, 
full of eza^eration and antithesis, in which mytholo- 
gical allusions, remimscences &om alchemy, botanical 
and astronomical metaphors, all the rubbish aud medley 
of learning, travels, mannerism, roll in a flood of conceits 
and comparisons. Do not judge it by the grotesque 
picture that Walter Scott drew of it Sir Piercio 
Shofton is but a pedant, a cold and duU copyist ; it is 
its warmth and originality which give this style a true 
force and an accent of its own. Ton must conceive it, 
not as dead and inert, such as we have it to-day in old 
books, but springing from the lips of ladies and young 
lords in pearl-bedecked doublet, quickened by their 
vibrating voices, their lai^ter, the flash of their eyes, 
the motion of their hands oa they played with the hilt 
of their swords or with their satin cloaks. They were 
full of life, their heads filled to overflowing ; and they 
amused themselves, as our sensitive and eager artists do, 
at their ease in the studio. They did not apeak to con- 
vince or be understood, but to satisfy their excited 
imagination, to eqiend their overflowing wit.' They 
played with words, twisted, put them out of shape, 
enjoyed sudden views, strong contrasts, which they pro- 
duced one after another, ever and aeon, and in great 
quantities. They cast flower on flower, tinsel on tinsel : 
everything sparkling delighted them ; they gilded and 
embroidered and plumed their language like their gar- 
ments. Tbey caied nothing for cleamess, otdet, common 
sense; it was a festival and a madness; absurdity 
pleased them. They knew nothing more tempting thau 
' 8«e Shikfpeftn'i jonng mea, Uercntio npecuUy. 
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a carnival of splendoors and oddities ; all was huddled 
together : a coarse gaiety, a tender and sad word, a 
pastotal, a aonnding flourish of unmeasured boasting, a 
gambol of a Jack-pndding. Eyes, ears, all the senses, 
eager and excited, are satisfied by this jii^e of syllables, 
the display of fine high-colonred 'wotds, the unexpected 
clash of droll or familiar images, the majestic roll of 
weU-poised periods. Every one had his own oaths, his 
d^ances, his style. " One would say," remarks Eeylyn, 
" that they are ashamed of their mother-tongue, and do 
not find it sufficiently varied to express the whims of 
their mind." We no loiter imagine this inventiveness, 
diis boldness of &ncy, this ceaseless fertility of nervous 
sensibility : there was no genuine prose at that time ; 
the poetic flood swallowed it up. A. word was not an 
exact symbol, as with na; a document which ftoia 
cabinet to cabinet carried a precise thought. It was 
part of a complete action, a litUe drama ; when they 
read it, they did not take it by itself, but imagined it 
with the intonation of a hissing and shrill voice, with 
the puckering of the lips, the knitting of the brows, 
and the succession of pictures which crowd behind it, 
and which it calla forth in a flash of lightning. 
Each one mimics and pronounces it in his own 
style, and impresses his own soul upon it It 
was a song, which, like the poetfs verse, contains a 
thousand things besides the literal sense, and manifests 
the depth, warmth, and sparklii^ of the source whence 
it flowed. For in that time, even when the man was 
feeble, bis work lived ; there is some pulse in the least 
productions of this age ; foroe and creative fire signalise 
it ; they penetrate through bombast and affectation. 
Lyly himself, so iantastic that he seems to write pni^ 
posely in defiance of common sense, is at times a 
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geamne poet ; a singer, a man capaUe of raptora, akin 
to Spenser and Shakspeare ; one of those introspective 
dreamers, who see dancing fairies, the purpled cheeks 
of goddesses, dninten, amorous woods, aa he says : 
" Adorned with the preeenoe of my loye, 
The woods I few Buch Mcret power shall prore, 
As they^ shut up each path, hide evaj way. 
Because they still would hare her go astray." ^ 
The reader must assist me, and assist himself. I can- 
not otherwise give him to understand what the men 
of this age had the felicity to experience 

Luxuriance and irregularity were the two features of 
this spirit and this literature, — ^features common to aU 
the literatures of the Kenaissance, but more marked 
here than elsewhere, because the German race is not 
confined, like the Latin, by the taste for harmonious 
forms, and prefers strong impression to £ne expression. 
We must select amidst this crowd of poets ; and here 
is one amongst the first, who exhibit, by his writ- 
ings as well as by his life, the greatness and the folly 
of the prevailing manners and Uie public taste : Sir 
Philip Sidney, nephew of ihe Earl of Leicester, a great 
lord and a man of action, accomplished in every kind 
of culture ; who, after a good training in classical litera- 
ture, travelled in France, Germany, and Italy ; read 
Plato and Aristotle, studied astronomy and geometry at 
Venice ; pondered over the Greek trt^edies, the Italian 
sonnets, the pastorals of Montemayor, the poems of 
Bonsard ; displaying an iaterest in science, keeping up 
an exchange of letteis with die learned Hubert I^nguet ; 
and withal a man of the world, a favourite of Elizabeth, 
having had enacted in her honour a flattering and comic 
pastoral; a genuine "jewel of the court f a judge, like 
' Tht Maidher ifetamorphoiit. 
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d'Urf^, of lofty gaU&atry and fine lango^ ; above all, 
chivalrous in heart sad deed, vho viehed to foUov mari- 
tune adventore vith Drake, and, to crown all, foted 
to die an early and heroic death. He vaa a, cavaliy 
officer, and had saved the English army at GravelineB. 
Shortly after, mortally wounded, and dying of thirst, as 
some water was brought to him, he saw by his side a 
soldier etill more desperately hurt, who was lookii^ at 
the water with anguish in his face : " Give it to tJiis 
man," said he ; "his necessity is still greater than mine." 
Do not forget the vehemence and impetnosity of £be 
middle-age ; — one hand ready for action, and kept in* 
cessantly on the hilt of the sword or poniard. " Mr. 
Molineuz," wrote he to his father's secretaiy, " if dver 
I know you to do so much as read any letter I write to 
my father, without his commandment or my consent, I 
will thrust my dagger into yon. And trust to it, for I 
speak it in earnest" It was the same man who said to 
his unde's adveisaries that they " lied in their throat ;" 
and to support his words, promised them a meeting in 
Uuee months in any place in Europe. The savage 
energy of the preceding age remains intact, and it is for' 
this reason that poetiy took so firm a hold on these 
virgin sonla The human harvest is never so fine as 
when cultivation t^ena up a new soU Impassioned, 
moreover, melancholy and solitary, he naturally tamed 
to noble and ardent fant«ay ; and he was so mnch the 
poet, tliat he had no need of verse. 

Shall I describe his pastoral epic, the Arcadia f It 
is but a recreation, a sort of poetical romance, written 
in tiie country for the amusement of his sister ; a work 
of fashion, which, like Cj/rus and CUiie^ ie not a monii- 

' Two French novela of the af^ of Louis XIV.. each in tea TolumeB, 
ud written b; MftdBmoiielte da Scudery. — Tfi. 
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ment, but a doetiment. This kind of books shovs 00I7 
the eztetnala, the current elc^aoce and poUtenese, the 
jargon of the fashionable 'world, — ^in short, that which 
should be spoken before ladies ; and yet we perceive 
from it the bent of the public opinion. In CUlie, oratori- 
cal development, delicate and collected analysis, the flow- 
ing converse of men seated quietly in el^ant arm-chairs ; 
in the Arcadia, &ntastio imagination, excessive senti- 
ment, a medley of events which suited men scarcely 
recov^ed from barbarism. Indeed, in London th^ still 
used to fire pistols at eadi other in the streets; and 
under Henry VIII. and his children, Queens, a Protector, 
the highest nobles, knelt under the axe of the execu- 
tioner. Armed and perilous existence long resisted in 
Europe the establishment of peaceful and quiet life. 
It was necessary to change society and the soil, in order 
to transform men of the swoid into citizens. The high 
roads of Louis XIV. and his r^ular administtation, and 
more recently the railroads and the wi^enta de vUU, freed 
the French from habits of violence and a taste for 
dangerous adventure. Kemember that at this period 
men's heads were full of tragical images. Sidney's 
Arcadia contains enough of them to supply half-a-dozen 
epics. "It is a trifle," says the author; "my young 
bead must be delivered." In the first twenty-five pages 
you meet with a shipwreck, an account of pirates, a 
half-drowned prince rescued by shepherds, a journey in 
Arcadia, vaiious disguises, the retreat of a kii^ with- 
drawn into solitude with his wife and children, the de- 
liverance of a young imprisoned lord, a war against the 
Helots, the conclusion of peace, and many other things. 
Bead on, and you will find princesses shut up by a 
wicked fairy, who beats them, and threatens them with 
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death if tb^ refuse to many her son ; a beautiful queen 
condemned to perish by fire if certain knights do not 
come to her succour; a, treacherous prince tortured for his 
mckad deeds, then cast from the top of a pyramid; fights, 
snrpriseB, abductions, travels : in short, the whole pro- 
gramme of the most romantic tales. That is the serious 
element : the agreeable is of a like nature ; the fantastic 
predominates. Improbable pastoral serves, as in Shaks- 
peare or Lope de Vega, for an intermezzo to improbable 
tragedy. Tou are fdways coming npou dancing shep- 
herds. They are very courteous, good poets, and subtle 
metaphysicians. Several of them are disguised princes 
who pay their court to the princesses. They sing 
continually, and get up allegorical dances ; two bands 
approach, servants of Eeasou and Passian ; their hats, 
ribbons, and dress are described in full They quarrel 
in verse, and their retorts, which follow close on one 
another, over-refined, keep up a tournament of wit 
Who cared for what was natural or possible in this age I 
There were such festivals at Elizabeth's 'progresses;' 
and you have only to look at the engravii^ of Sadder, 
Martin de Tos, and Goltzius, to find this mixture of 
sensitive beauties and philosophical enigmas. The 
Countess of Pembroke and her ladies were delighted to 
picture this profusion of costumes and verses, this play 
beneath the trees. They had eyes in the sixteenth 
century, senses which sought satisfoction in poetry — the 
same satisfaction as in masquerading and painting. 
Man was not yet a pore reasoner ; abstract truth was not 
enoi:^ for him. Rich stoffe, twisted about and folded ; 
the sun to shine upon tiiem, a laige meadow studded 
with white daisies; ladies in brocaded dresses, with 
bare arms, crowns on tiieir heads, instruments of music 
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behind the trees, — this ia what the reader expects ; he 
cares nothing for contrasts; he will readily accept a 
drawing-room ia the midst of the fields. 

What are they going to saj there ? Here comes out 
that nervous exaltation, in all its folly, which is charac- 
teristic of the spirit of the age ; love rises to the thirty- 
sixth heaven. Mnsidoras is the brotiier of Celadon ; 
Pamela is closely related to the aeTere heroines of 
Astrie;^ all the Spanish exa^erations abound and all the 
Spanish falsehoods. For in these works of fashion or of 
the Court, piimitive sentiment never retains its sinoe- 
rit? : wit, the necessity to please, the desire for effect, of 
speaking better than others, alter it, influence it, heap ap 
embellishments and refinements, so that nothing is left 
but twaddle. Mnsidorua wished to give Famda a kiss. 
She repels him. He would hare died on the spot ; but 
luckily remembers that his mistress commanded him to 
leave her, and finds himself still able to obey her 
conmiand. He complains to the trees, weeps in verse : 
there are dialc^es where Echo, repeating the last word, 
replies ; duets in rhyme, balanced stan2as, in which the 
theory of love is minutely detailed ; in short, all the 
grand airs of ornamental poetry. If they send a letter 
to their mistress, th^ speak to it, tell the ink : 
" Therefore moume boldly, my inke ; for while shee 
lookes upon you, your blacknesse will shine : cry out 
boldly my lamentation ; for while shee readea you, 
your cries will be musicke."* 

Again, two young princesses are going to bed : 
" They impoverished their clothes to enrich theit bed, 

' Olladoa, a nutio loTer in Aatrfe, a French norel in five Tolnmea. 
named after Hm lieroine, and vrittsn by d'UrK (d. I82S). — Tb. 
*Anxditt, ed. foL less, p. 117. 
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wiich for that night might well scome the slihiie of 
Venns ; and there cherishing one another viUi deare, 
thoi^h chaste embracementa ; with sweete, tboi^h cold 
kisses ; it m^ht seeme that love ttos come to plaf him 
Uiere withoat dart, or that weaiie of his owne fires, he 
was tiiere to re&esh bimselfe between their sweete 
■ breathing lippee." ' 

la excnse of these follies, ismember that the7 have 
their parallels in Sbakspeare. Tiy rather to comprehend 
them, to imagine them in their place, with their sui- 
iDimdings, such aa they are ; that ia, as the excess of 
singularity and inventive fiie. Even though they mat 
now and then the finest ideas, yet a natnnil freshness 
pierces throngh the disguise. Take another example : 
" In the time that the monuog did strew roses and 
violeto in the heavenly flooie against the coming of the 
Bun, the nightingales (striving one with the other which 
conld in most dainty varietie recount their wronge- 
cansed sorrow) made them put off their sleep." 

In Sidney's second work, Tke Defmce of Poede, we 
meet with genuine im^ination, a sincere and serious 
tone, 6. grand, commanding style, all the passion and 
elevation which he carries in h^ heart and puts into his 
verse. He ia a muser, a Platonist, who is penetrated 
by the doctrines of the ancients, who takes things &om 
a lofly point of view, who places the excellence of poetry 
not in pleasing effect, imitation, or rhyme, but in that 
creative and superior conception by which the artist 
(^eates anew and embellishes nature. At the same time, 
he is an ardent man, truating in the nobleness of his 
aspirations and in the width of bia ideaa, who puts down 
the brawling of the shoppy, narrow, vulgar Puritaniam, 

> Areadta. «d. foL IS29, book U. p. 111. 
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and glows with the loft^ irony, tiie proud fireedom, of & 
poet and a lord. 

In his eyee, if thete ia any art or Bcience capable of 
augmenting and cnltivating our generosity, it is poetry. 
He drawB comparisou after eomparisoa between it aad 
philosophy or history, whose pretensions he laughs at 
and diunisses.^ He fights for poetry as a knight for 
hia lady, and in what heroic and splendid style I He 
says : " I never heaxd the old Song of Percie and 
Douglas, that I found not my heaxt moved more than 
with a trumpet : and yet it is sung but by some blinde 
CJrowder, with no rougher voyce, than rude stile ; which 
beeing so evill apparelled in Uie dust and Cobweb of that 
tmcivill age, what would it work, trimmed in the goi^ 
one eloquence of Pindaie?"' 

The phHoaopher repels, the poet attracts : " Nay hee 
doth as if your journey should lye throng a faire vine- 
yard, at the very first, give you a duster of grapes, that 
full of that taste, yon may long to passe further,"' 

"What description of poetry can displease you ? Not 
pastoral so easy and genial ? " Is it the bitter but whole- 
some lambicke, who rubbes the galled minde, making 
shame the Trumpet of vlllanie, with bold and open cry- 
ing out against naughtinease?"* 

At the dose he reviews hisf aigmnents, and the 
vibrating martial accent of hia poetical period ia like a 
trump of victory : " So that since the excellencies of it 
(poetry) may bee bo easily and so justly confirmed, and 

' Tht Dtfma of FoeaU, ed. M 1629, p. 658: "I d»re onderttke, 
that Orl&ndo Fnrioso, or honest £iiig Artliur, will ueTar duplean a 
toldier ; bat the quidditie of Ent and prima maleria, will hardlj agree 
with a Coraelet" See also, in the aame book, the very Urelj and spirited 
pefsoniiiMtiou of Hiatory and Philoiophy, flill of gennino talent. 

• Ibid. p. 668. > Ibid. p. EfiO. * Ibid. p. 662. 
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the low-creeping objections so soone trodden dowue, it 
not l}eing an Art of lyes, but of true docteoe ; not of 
effeminatenease, but of notable stining of courage ; not 
of abasing man's wit, but of strei^lbniDg man's wit ; not 
banisbed, but bonoured bj Flato ; let us ratber plant 
more Laurels fot to ingarland the Foets beads tiian 
suffer the iU-savouxed breath of such wrong speakers, 
once to blow upon the cleate springs of Poesie."^ 

From such vehemence and gravity you may anticipate 
what bis verses will be. 

Often, after reading the poets of this age, I have 
looked for some time at the contemporary prints, telling 
myself that man, in mind and body, was not then such 
as we see him to-day. We also luive onr passions, but 
we are no longer strong enough to bear them. They 
unsettle us ; we are no longer poets without sufiering 
for it Alfred de Musset, Heine, Edgar Foe, Boms, 
Byron, Shelley, Cowper, bow many slwU I instanced . 
Disgust, mental and bodily degradation, disease, impo- 
tence, madness, suicide, at best a peimanent hallucina- 
tion or feverish ravii^, — these are nowadays the ordi- 
nary issues of the poetic temperament The passion 
of tbe brain gnaws our vitals, dries up the blood, eats 
into the manow, shakes us like a tempest, and the 
human frame, such as civilisation bas made us, is not 
substantial enougb long to resist it. They, who bave 
been more roughly trained, who are more inured to the 
inclemencies of climate, more hardened by bodily exer- 
cise, more firm against dang^, endure and live. Is 

' The Defiaa cfPoait, p. SfiO. Here and there ve find &Ua T«na 
M sptri ted M this : 

"Oi Pindor'a Apes, flaiint thej in phruaa fins, 
Eiiam'ling frith pied flowen their thoughts of gold." — P. CCS. 
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tbeK B man living who could withstand the storm of 
passions and visions which swept over Shokapeare, and 
end, like him, aa a senaible citizen and landed proprietor 
in his small conul^ ? The muscles were firmer, despair 
less prompt The rage of concentrated attention, the 
half hallucinations, the anguiah and heaving of the breast^ 
the quiveiing of the limbs biacing themselves involim- 
taiily and blindly for action, all the painful yeaminga 
which accompany grand deaires, exhausted them less ; 
this is why tiiey desired longer, and daied more. 
lyAubign^, wounded with many sword-thrusts, conceiv- 
ing deatii at hand, had himself bound on his horse Uiat he 
might see his mistress once more, and rode thus several 
leagues, losii^ blood all the way, and amving in a swoon. 
Such feelings we glean still from their portraits, in the 
stra^ht looks which pierce like a swoid ; in that strength 
of l»ck, bent or twisted; in the sensuality, energy, 
enthusiasm, which breathe horn their attitude or look. 
Such feelings we still discover in their poetry, in Greene, 
Lodge, Jonson, Spenser, Shakspeare, in Sidney, aa in all 
the rest We quickly forget the faults of taste which 
accompany tiiem, the affectation, the uncouth jaigon. 
Is it really so uncouth 7 Imagine a man who with 
closed eyes distinctly aees the adored countenance of 
his mistress, who keeps it before him all the day ; who 
is troubled and shaken aa he imagines ever and anon 
her brow, her lips, her eyes ; who cannot and will not 
be separated from his vision ; who sinks daily deeper 
in tills passionate contemplation ; who is every instant 
crushed by mortal anxieties, or transported by the 
raptures of bliss : he will lose the exact conception of 
objecte. A fixed idea becomes a false idea. By dint 
of r^aiding an object under all its forms, turning it 
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over, piercing timnigh it, we at last deform it When 
ve cannot think of a thing without being dazed and 
withoat t«ai8, we magnify it, and give it a character 
which it has not Hence sta'ange compaiisoos, over- 
reiined ideas, excessive imt^es, become uaturaL How- 
ever far Sidn^ goes, whatever object he touches, he 
sees tiironghout the oniverse only the name and features 
of Stdla. All ideas bring him back to her. He is 
drawn ever and invinciblj b; the same thought : and 
comparisons which seem far-fetched, only egress the 
tinfailing presence and sovereign power of the besetting 
image. Stella is ill ; it seems to Sidney that " Joy, 
which is insepaiate firom those ^es, Stella, now leames 
(strange case) to weepe in thee."' To as, the expression 
is absurd. Is it so for Sidney, who for hoars tt^ther 
had dwelt on the expression of those eyes, seeing in 
them at last all Uie beauties of heaven and earth, who, 
compared to them, finds all light dull and all happiness 
stale ? Consider that in every extreme passion ordinary 
laws are reversed, that our logic cannot pass judgment 
on it, that we find in it affectation, childishness, witti- 
cisms, crudity, folly, and that to as violent conditions 
of the nervoas machine are like an unknown and 
marvelloas land, where common sense and good language 
cannot penetrata On the return of spring, when May 
spreads over the fields her dappled dress of new Sowers, 
Astrophel and Stella sit ia the shade of a retired grove, 
in the warm air, full of birds' voices and pleasant 
pT>ia1n. tifnia. Heaven smiles, the wind kisses the 
trembling leaves, the iadining trees interlace their 
sappy branches, amorous earth swallows greedily the 
rippUng water : 

> Aibn^M a»d SUBa. ed. foL 1839. 101ft Munet, p. ei& 
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" In > grove moat rich of shade, 
Where birda Tanton muaicke made, 
Va,j, then Tong, hU jifi veeds showing, 
Nsir peiftim'd with flowers fresh growing, 

" Aitrophel with Stella sweet, 
Did for mutnall comfort meet, 
Both within thenuelres oppressed, 
But each in the other blessed. . . . 

" Thw eares hungi; of each word. 
Which the deere tongue would afford, 
Bat their tongaes restrain'd from walking 
Till theii hearts had ended talking. 

" Bat when thdi tongues oonld not speake. 
Lore it aelfb did silence breake ; 
LoTe did set his lips asunder, 
Thos to ^>eake in bve and wonder. . . . 

" This small winde which bo sweet is, 
See how it the leaves doth kisse, 
Each tree in his best attyring. 
Sense of love to love inspiring." ' 

On his knees, with beating heart, oppressed, it seems to 
him that hia mistress becomes transformed ; 
" Stella, BOTeraigne of mj j(^, . , , 

Stella, starre of heaTenly fire, 

Stella, load-etaire of desire, 

Stella, in whose shining ^es 

Are the lights of Cnpid's skies. . . . 

Stella, whose voice when it speakes 

Senses all asunder breakes ; 

Stella, whose voice when it singeth. 

Angels to acquaintance bringeth." * 
» JMrtgM and sum (1629), SQiton^,^ DOS. * INd, Ki. 
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These cries of adoration are like a hjma. Every day 
he vritea thoughts of love vliich agitate him, and in 
this long joonial of a himdied pages we feel the 
heated breath swell each mconent A smile from hia 
miatresB, a curl lifted by the wind, a gestuie, — all are 
erraita. Ha painta her in every attitude ; he cannot 
see hei too constantly. He talks to the birds, plants, 
winds, all nature. He brings the whole world, to 
Stella's feet At the notion of a kiss he swoons : 

" Thinke of that most gratefull time 
When thy leaping heart will climbs, 
tn my lips to have hia Hding. 

There those roBes ibr to kiwe, 

Which doe breath a nigred bliaae, 
Opening rubies, peailes diriding." * 
" J<7> too hi^ for my low stile to show : 

O bliase, fit for a nobler state then me : 

Envie, put out thine ^es, lest thou do see 
What Oceans of delij^t in me do flow. 
Htj friend, that oft saw throngh aU maakes my wo, 

Gome, oome, and let me powre mj eelfe on thee ; 

Gone ia the winter of my mieerie, 
Uy spring ^ipearea, see what here doth grow. 
For Stella hath with words where Mth doth shine, 

Of her high heart giv'n me the monaichie : 
I, I, O I mt^ say that she is mine." ' 

There are Oriental aplendoure in the dazzling sonnet in 
whidi he asks why St«lla'a cheeks have grown pale : 

" Where be those Boeee gone, which Bweetned so oar eyes ) 
Where those red cheekes, which oft with faire encTease doth 
frame 
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The heif^t of honoui in the Idndlj badge of shame 1 

Who hath the crimson weeds atolne from mj moniiiig okieB t ^ 

Aa he says, Kia " life meltA with too much tTiinVing*' 
Exhausted by ecstasy, he pauses ; then he flies &om 
thought to thought, seeking relief for his wound, like 
the Satyr whom he describes : 

" Fiometheua, 'when firat &om heaven hie 
He bronght downe fire, ere then on earth not eeene, 
Fond of delight, a Satyr standing by 
Oare it a kiase, as it like sweet had beene. 
" Feeling forthwith the other honiing power. 
Wood with the smart with showts and ahiykii^ ahrill. 
He soi^t his ease in riTer, field, and bower. 
But for the time his griefe went with him stiH." ' 

At last calm returned ; and whilst this calm lasts, the 
lively, glowing spirit plays like a dickering flame on the 
surface of the deep brooding fire. His love-songa and 
word-portraits, delightful pagan and chivaliic fancies, 
seem to be inspired by Petrarch or Plato. We feel the 
charm and sportiveness under the seeming aOectatdon : 
" Faire ejes, aweete lips, deare heart, that foolish I 
Conld h<^ by Cupids helpe on you to pray ; 
Since to himselfe he doth your gifts apply, 
As his maine force, choise sport, and easeflill stray. 
" For when he will see who dare him gainsay. 
Then with those eyes he lookes, lo by and 1^ 
Each Bonle doth at Lores feet his weapons lay. 
Glad If 6>i her he give them leare to die. 

■ Attrophtl and ^ttla, Kiiinet 102, f. eii. 

• Bid. p. 52G : this Mnnet ii heeded E. D. Wood, in bis AUitn. 
Onm. L, lay* it wm written \ij Sir Edward Dyer, ChuiaaUor of the 
Hott noble Oidw of the Qwter.— Ts. 
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" When he wiU pifty, then in her lipa he is, 
Where hlushing red, th&t Lores eelfe them doth lore, 
With either lip he doth the other kiaee : 
But when he will for quieta sake remove 
From all the world, her heaxt is then his rome, 
Whne well he knowes, no man to tiim can oome." * 

Both heart and sense axe captive here. If be finds the 
eyes of Stella more beautiful than anytbing in the world, 
be finds her soul more lovely than ber body. He is a 
Platonist when he reconnts bow Yirtne, wishing to be 
loved of men, took Stella's form to enchant their ^ee, 
and make them see the heaven which the inner sense 
reveals to heroic souls. We recc^nise in him that 
eotiTe submission of heart, love turned into ft religion, 
perfect passion which asks only to grow, and which, like 
tbe piety of the mystica, finds itself always too inngnifi- 
cant when it compares itself witii the object loved : 
" My youth doth waste, my knowledge brings forth toyea, 
My wit doth strive those passions to defend, 
Which tea reward spoyle it with Tune annc^ea, 
I see my coune to lose my selfe doth bend : 
I see and yet no greater scnrow take, 
Than that I loee no more for Stella's sake." * 

At last, like Socrates in the banquet, be turns his eyes 
to deathless beauty, heavenly brightness : 
" Leave me, Love, which reacheet hut to dost, 
And thon my minde aspire to higher things : 
Orow rich in that which never toketh nist : 
Whatever bdea, but fading pleasure brings. . . . 
take bet hold, let that light be thy guide. 
In this miall course which birth drawee out to death." ^ 

> JttropM and SUSiit, (onnet 18, p. 646. 
* Ibid, lonnet 18, p. 678. * Last nnnet^ p. 689; 
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Divine love contmues the earthly lovej he wag im- 
piisoned in this, and freea luinsel£ By this nobility, 
these lofty aspirations, recognise one of those serious 
eoulB of -which there are so many in tiie same dimate 
and race. Spiritaal instincts pieice through the 
dominant pEigaiiisin, and ere th^ make Christians, 
make Platonists. 

V. 
Sidney was only a soldier in an army ; there is a 
multitude about him, a multitude of poets. In fifty- 
two years, wiUiout counting the drama, two hundred and 
thirty-three are enumerated,^ of whom forty have genins 
or talent : Breton, Donne, Drayton, Lodge, Greene, the 
two Fletchers, Beaumont, Spensei, Shake^>eare, Ben 
Jonson, Mariowe, Wither, Warner, Davison, Carew, 
Suckling, Henick ; — we should grow tired in counting 
them. There is a crop of them, and bo there is at the 
same time in Catholic and heroic Spain ; and as in Spain 
it was a sign of the times, the mark of a public want, 
the index to an extraordinary and transient condition of 
Uie mind. What is this condition which gives rise to 
so uniTersal a taste for poetiy ? What is it breatlies 
life into their hooks ? How happens it, that amongst 
the least, in spite of pedantries, awkwardnesses, in the 
rhymii^ chrouides or descriptive cyclopedias, we meet 
with brilliant pictures and genuine love-cries? How 
happens it, that when this generation was exhausted, 
true poetry ended in England, as trae painting in Italy 
and Flanders T It was because an epo<di of the mind 
came and passed away, — that, namely, of instinctive and 

1 Katbaii Dnka, Shaktpeare and JUt Tinies, i. Fart 2, cb. S, 3, i. 
Among thaw 2SS poeta the authon of Uoktod ^ec«* an not icckontdi 
bat only thoaa wbo patdubed or ooUeotod tbdr works. 
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creatiTe conceptioii. These men bad new senses, and 
no theories in their heads. Thus, when they took a 
walk, their emotions were not tiie same as ours. 
What is sunrise to an ordinary man? A white 
smudge on die ec^ of the sky, between bosses of 
donds, amid pieces of land, and bits of load, whicb 
he does not see because he has seen them a hnndred 
time& But for them, all things have a soul ; I mean 
that they feel within themselves, indirectly, the up- 
rising and eeyeiance of the outlines, the power and 
contrast of tints, the sad or delicious sentiment, which 
breathes &om this combination and union like a hamtony 
or a tay. How sorrowful is the sun, as he rises in a 
mist above the sad sea-furrows ; what an air of resigna- 
tion in the old trees rustling in the night rain ; what a 
feverish tumnlt in the mass of waves, whose dishevelled 
locks are twisted for ever on the surface of the al^ss ! 
Bat the great torch of heaven, the Imninous god, 
eonerges and shines; the tall, soit, pliant herbs, the 
evergreen meadows, the expanding roof of lofty oaks, — 
the whole English landscape, continually renewed and 
illumined hy the flooding moisture, diffuses an inex- 
haustible freshness. These meadows, red and white 
with flowers, ever moist and ever young, slip off their 
veil of golden mist, and appear suddenly, timidly, like 
beautiful virgins. Here is the cuckoo-flower, which 
aprings np b^ore the coming of the swallow ; there the 
hare-bell, blue as the veins of a woman ; the marigold, 
vhich sets with the sun, and, weeping, rises with him. 
Drayton, in his PolyoSnon, sings 
" Then from her buniisht gate the gpoAlj glittring East 
QoildB every lofty top, which late the hnmorouB Night 
Beapsngled hod with peaile, to please the Uomingi dght } 
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On whick the miiihfiill Quiret, with thair deere open thmtB, 
TTnto the joyfiill Uonie bo sttune thair wBrbling notes, 
That Hills and Yalleya dug, and area the ecchoing Afre 
Seemea all compoe'd of Bounds, about them eveiywhere. , . , 
ThuB Bing awaj the Monie, untill the mounting Sunne, 
Through thick exhaled fogs, bis golden head hath runne. 
And through the twisted tope of our cloae Oovert creeps. 
To Idas the gentle Shade, this while that sweetlj sleepa."^ 

A Btep fiirttier, and you will find the old gods reappear. 
They reappear, theea living gods — these living goda 
mingled -wiih things which you cannot help meeting aa 
BOOD as you meet nature i^ain. Shakapeare, in the 
Tempest, sings : 

" Ceres, moet bonnteoua hidj thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetchee, oats, and pease ; 
Thy torjy modutains, where live nibbling sheep, 
^d flat meads thatch'd with storer, Uiam to keep ; 
Thy banks with peanM and lilied brims, 
Which spongy April at thy beet betrims. 
To make cold nymphs chaste crowns . . . 
Hail, manyHJotour'd messenger (Iris.) . , . 
Who, With thy safiron wings, upcm my flowers 
Diflusest honey-diops, refreshing ahowera, 
And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 
My boaky acres and my nnshmbb'd down." ^ 

In Cywheline he says : 

" They are as gentle as xephyrs, blowing bebw the violet, 
Not wagging bis sweet head." ^ 
Greene writes : 

" When Flom, proud in pomp of all faei flowers. 
Sat bright and gay, 
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And gloried is the dew of Iiis' ahowars, 

And did display 
Her ma&tle chequered ■!! vith g&u^ green." ^ 

Hie same author also &a;a : 

" How oft have I descending Titan seen, 
Hia burning locks conch in the aeo^ineen's lap; 
And beauteous Thetis hia red body 'wrap 
In wateiy robea, aa he her lord had bera I " * 

So ^>eiiBer, in liis Futrie Qaeent, sings ; 
" The iojcHU day gao early to appeoie ; 
And byre AoToni from the desvy bed 
Of aged Tithone gan henelfe to reare 
With Toey cheekes, for shame aa bluahing ted : 
Her golden locka, for hast, were loosely ahed 
About her earea, when Una her did marke 
O^mbe to her cbaret, all with flowers spred, . 
From beren high to chace the chesreleBse darice ; 
With meiy note her lowd Balutes the moonting larke." * 

All tiie Bplendonr and eweetneas of this moist and well- 
Tratered land ; all Uie specialties, the opulence of its 
dissolTing tints, of its variable sky, its luxuriant \egfi- 
tataon, BsaemUe thus about the gods, vho gave them 
tjieir beautiful form. 

In tiie life of eveiy man there are moments when, in 
presence of objects, he ezporiencee a shock. This mass 
of ideas, of mangled recollections, of mutilated inures, 
which lie hidden in all comers of his mind, are set in 
motion, coganised, suddenly developed like a flower. 
He is enraptured ; he cannot help looking at and admir- 

' Ofeane'i Poamt, ed. Bell, AinnniMAtMHtZauilMri JfMmJilie, p. TS. 

■ Ibid. Jfalietrtuf' itterifUm of hit Mutrai, p. SS. 
* SpeOMT'i Worla, tA. Todd, ISSS, TKt f^JHa Quamt, L o. 11, at SL 
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ing the clianniiig creature which has jost appeared ; he 
wishes to see it again, and others like it, and dreams of 
nothing ebe. There are such moments in Uie life of 
nations, and this is one of them. They are happy in 
contemplating beantifiil things, and wish only that tbey 
should be the most beantiM possible. They are not pio- 
occnpied, as we are, with theories. They do sot excite 
themaelves to express moral or philosophical ideas. They 
wish to enjoy throngh Uie im^ination, thjonj^ tiie eyes, 
like those Italian nobles, who, at the same time, were 
so oaptdvated by fine colours and forma, Mat Uiey 
covered with paintiDgs not only Uieir rooms and their 
churches, but the lids of their diests and the saddles of 
their horses. Hie rich and green sunny country; yoong, 
gaily-attired ladies, bIo<miing with health and love; half- 
draped gods Euad goddesses, masterpieces and models of 
strength and grace, — these are the most lovely objects 
which man can contemplate, the most capable of satisfy- 
ing his senses and his heart — of giving rise to smiles 
and joy; and these are the objects which occur in 
all the poets in a most wonderfal abondance of songs, 
pastorals, sonnets, little fugitive pieces, so lively, delicate, 
easily unfolded, that we have never since hod their 
equals. What though Venus and CSupid have lost their 
altais ? Like the contemporary painters of Italy, they 
willingly imagine a beautiful naked child, drawn on a 
chariot of gold throi^ the limpid air; or a woman, 
redolent with youth, standing on the waves, which kiss 
her snowy feet Harsh "Rea Jonsitn is ravished with 
the scene. The disciplined battalion of his sturdy 
verses changes into a hand of little graceful strophes, 
which trip as lightly as Baphaal's children. He sees 
his lady approach, rattitig on the chariot of Love, drawn 
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by swans and doves. Lore leads the car ; she passes 
calm and smiling, and all hearts, charmed hy hei divine 
looks, wish no other joy tiian to see and serve hei for ever. 
" See the chariot at hand here oi Lore, 

Wherein mj lad;' ridetb I 
Each that diavs ia a swan or a dove, 

And well the car Love gnideth. 
As she goes, all hearts do duty 
Unto her beauty ; 

Ajid, enamouied, do wish, so they might 
But eqjoy each a sight, 
That they still were to nm by her side, 
Tbrongh swoida, throngh seas, whither she would ride. 
Do but look on her eyes, they do light 

All that Love's world compriseth ! 
Do bnt look on her hair, it is bright 

As Love's star when it riseth I . . . 
Have yon seen bat a bright lily grow, 

Before rade hands hare touched it i 
Have you marked bat the fall o' the snow, 

Bdbre the soil hatli smatchad it 1 
Have yon Halt the wool of beaver i 

Or swan's down ever I 
Or have smelt o' the bad o' the brier ) 

Or the nard in the fire ! 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee 1 
BO white 1 so soft I so sweet is she 1 " ^ 

Wliat can lie more lively, more unlike measoied and 
aitifieial mythol(^7 like Theociitus and Moschos, 
they play with their smiling gods, and theii belief 
becomes a festival One day, in an alcove of a wood. 
Cnpid meets a nymph asleep : 

1 Ben Joiuon's Pom*, «d. B. BelL COatvUoiK <^ CkaHi i %tT 
Trhmf^ p. 125. 
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" Her golden Iiair o'enpieod her &ce, 
Her careleee amu abroad were cast, 
Her qoiTei had faer pilloVe placed, 
Her breast 1^ bare to ever^ blast" ' 

He approaches softly, steals her arrovs, and puts his 
own in their place. She hears a noise at last, raises 
her reclining head, and sees a shepherd approaching. 
She flees ; he pursuea She bends her bor, and shoots 
hei aiTOva at him. He only becomes more ardent, and 
is on the point of seizing her. In despair, ate takes an 
arrow, and buries it in her lovely body. Lo 1 she ia 
changed, she stops, smiles, loves, draws near him. 

" Though moantaiiu meet not, lorera may. 
What other lovete do, did th^. 
The god ctf Love lat on a tree, 
And laught that pleasant dght to see." * 



A drop of archness falls into the medley of a 
and Toluptaous chaim ; it was so in Longns, and in all 
that delicious nosegay called the Anthology. Not the 
dry mocking of Yoltaiie, of folks who possessed only 
wit, and always lived in a drawing-room; but the 
lailleiy of artists, lovers whose brain is fii]l of coloui 
and form, who, when they recount a hit of roguiahness, 
imagine a stooping neck, lowered eyes, the blushing of 
vermilion cheeks. One of these fair ones says the f<d- 
lowing verses, simpering, and we can even see now the 
poating of her lips : 

" Lore in my bowxn like a bee 

Doth Back his eireet 

How with his wings he jSaja with me, 
Now with his feet, 
* OufiiSi BitHtM, uiknown ulthoi, ab. IS21. * IbU. 
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Within mj ejw be Dukei liia nat, 
Hia bed «mid mj tender breast, 
U7 kivei are bis dail; feut. 
And yet he loha me of 1117 leet 
Ah I wanton, vill ye 1 "' 

What reUeres tliese sportive pieces is their spleodour 
of imagiiiatioiL There are e£Fecta and flaahea which we 
hardly dare ooote, <^ii.7Tling and. maddeiiiiiKr aa io the 
Song of Sangi : 

" Her Qjas, &iT eyea, tike to the pureat li^te 
That animate the aim, or cheer the day ; 
In vhom the ahinlng Bonbeams brightly ^ixj, 
Whilea bacj doth on them divine delights. 

" Her cheeks like ripened liliee steeped in wise, 
Or &ir pomegranate kernels washed in Tniiy, 
Or snow-white threads in nets of crimson silk, 
Or gorgeous clouds npon the sun's decline. 

" Her lips aie loees orer-wasbed with dew. 
Or like the pmple of Nardseus' flower . . . 

" Her cTTstal chin like to the purest mould, 
Enchased with dainty daisies soft and white, 
"Whtax iancfa bii pavilion once is pight, 
Wheieas embraced his beauties be doth hold. 
" Her neck like to an iroiy shining tower, 
Where tbrongh with azure veins sweet nectar runs, 
Or like the down of swans where Senease woons, 
Or Uke deli|^t that doth itaelf deronr. 

" Her pqiB are like tail apples in the prinu^ 
Aa nmnd as orient pearis, as soft hs down j 
Tbify never nH tlieir fair tbrongh winter's frown, 
But bom their oweeta love eaoked his sommer tima" ' 
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" What need compare, where eweet exoeedt compare ! 
Who drawi hia thoughts of love from BenaeleaH things, 
Their pomp and greatest glories doth impair, 
And mounts lore's heaven with OTsrladen wings." ' 

I can well believe titat things bed no more beau^ 
then than now ; but I am sure that men found them 
more beautifuL 

Wben the power of ffiabeUishment is so great, it is 
natural tliat they should paint the sentiment which 
unites aU joys, whither all dieams couveige, — ideal love, 
and in particular, artless and happy love. Of all 
sentiments, there ia none for which we have more 
sympathy. It is of all the most simple and sweet 
It is the first motion of the heart, and the first word 
of nature. It ia made up of innocence and self-aban- 
donment It is clear of reflection and effort It 
extricates us from complicated passion, contempt, regret^ 
bate, violent desires. It penetrates us, and we breathe 
it as the fresh breath of the morning wind, which has 
swept over flowery meads. The knights of this peri- 
lous court inhaled it, and 'were enraptured, and so 
rested in the contrast &om their actions and their 
dangers, ^e most severe and trt^c of their poets 
turned aside to meet it, Shakspeare among the CTergreen 
oaks of the forest of Arden,* Ben Jonson in the woods 
of Sherwood,' amid the wide shady glades, the shining 
leaves and moist flowers, taremblu^ on the margin of 
lonely springs. Mailowe himself, the terrible painter 
of the agony of Edward II., the impressive and powerful 
poet, who wrote Fauttut, TamerloM, and the Jew of 

> Onane'a fama, Mtlieerttu' Eclognt, pt 48. ■ Atymt Lik* it 
* Tht Sad BkiplMHL Sea also Beanmont tnd Fletaha', TK* FaiA- 
fiaSk^iKdm. 
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M<dia, leaves bis BOnguinaiy dramas, bis high-eonnding 
Terse, his images of fuiy, and notliing oaa be moie 
mtudcal and sweet than bis song. A shepberd, to gain 
his lady-love, says to her : 

" Come lire with me and be mj Lova, 
' And Te trill all the pleasnree proTe 
That hills and vallfTB, dale and field. 
And all the craggj moontaiiu yield. 
There we will sit upon the rocks, 
And see the shepherds feed th^ flocks, 
B7 shallow rirers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds ung madrigals. 
There will I make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fi»giaat posies, 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider'd oil with leaves of myrtle. 
A gown made of the finest wool. 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull. 
Fair liuM slippers for the cdd. 
With buckles of the purest gold. 
A belt of straw and ivy buds, 
With coral daspe tmd amber atuds : 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Oome live with me and be my Love. . . , 
The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May-moininf; : 
If these delights thy mind may move. 
Then live with me and be my Love" ' 
' This poem wu, and sUU is, frequently stMbuted to Bhskspam. 
It sppesn M his In Knight's editlcm, pablulied ■ faw jmn igo. Imac 
Walton, hoiT«T«T, writing iboat fifty yean after Uarlowa'a deatli, 
■ttrilnitea it to htm. In Palgiava'a Cfolden Trtamry it is sUo aaoribed 
to the nma antliOT. A* a confinnstion, lat u itate that IthanunB, tn 
Harlowe'* Jtw o/JfaUa, says to tha eomteaan (Act It. So, i) : 
" Thou in thoea groTca, by Dia abora, 
Shalt liTs with ma, and be my lorth" — Tx. 
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l^e trnpcdishad gentleiiieiiof tiie period,retaTi)iBg fnna 
hawking, vera more tlian once oirested by sach rostio 
piotmres ; such sa they were, tJiat is to say, imagiitatiTe 
and not very citizan-like, they had dreamed of figuiizig 
in them on their own account Bat while entering into, 
they reconstrncted them; they leccmstnicted tiiem in 
their parks, prepared foi Quern Elizabeth's entrance, with 
a profusion of costumes and devices, not troahling tbem- 
selres to copy rough nature exactly. Improbability 
did not disturb them ; they were not minute imitators, 
students of manners : they created ; the conntry for them 
was bat a setting, and the complete picture came from 
their fancies and their hearts. Somantio it may have 
been, even impossible, but it was on this account the 
more charming. Is there a greater charm than putting 
on one aide this actual world which fetters or oppreaaes 
ufl, to float vaguely and easily in the azure and the 
light, on the eammit of the cloud-capped land of fairies, 
to arrange things according to the pleasure of the 
moment, no longer feeling the oppressive laws, the 
harsh and resisting framework of life, adorning and 
vaiying everything aft«r the caprice and tiie refinements 
of fancy ? That is what ia done in tiieae little poema 
Usually the events are such as happen nowhere^ or 
happen in the land where kings torn shepherds and 
marry shepherdesses. The beautiful Argentile^ is de- 
tained at the court of her uncle, who wishes to deprive 
her of her kingdom, and commands her to many Curan, 
a boor in his service ; she flees, and Curan in despair 
goes and lives two years among the ahepherds. One 
day he meets a beautiful country-woman, and lores her ; 

I aialtMr^BitsHAPMlt.Wimtia'WmiMtFimr&BiMiiifAlbioK.'t 
~ ' " ftb. TX. p. 681. 
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gradaallj, while speakiiig to her, he thinks of Argentile, 
and veepa ; he desciibea her sweet face, her lithe figure, 
her blae-Teined delicate wrists, and saddenly sees that 
the peasant girl is weeping, She falls into his aims, 
and says, " I am ArgentUe." Kow Guran waa a king's 
son, who bad disguised himself thns for love of Argen- 
tila He resumes his armonr, and defeats the wicked 
king. There never waa a braver knight; ahi they 
both reigned long in Northumberland. From a hundred 
Bticb tales, tales of the spiing-time, the reader will 
perhaps bear with me while I pick oat one more, gay 
and simple as a May morning. The Princess Dowsabel 
came down one morning into her fathei's garden ; she 
gathers honeysuckles, primroses, violets, and daisies ; 
then, behind a hedge, she beard a shepherd singing, 
and that so finely tJiat she loved him at once. He 
promises to be &ithfiil, and aska for a kiss. Her cheeks 



" With that she bent her snow wMte knee, 
Down bj the ehepherd kneeled ohe, 

And him she sweetlj kiaa'd. 
With that the ahepherd whoop'd for joy ; 
Qnoth he : ' There's never shepherd's boy 

That 8Tor was bo blest' " * 

Nothing more ; is it not enough T It is but a momenta s 
fancy; but they had such fancies every moment 
Think what poetiy was likely to spring from them, 
how superior to common events, how &ee irom literal 
imitation, how smitten with ideal beaaty, how capable 
of creatii^ a world beyond onr sad world. In &ct, 
among all these poems there is one truly divine, so 

> OaHmtnf EngUA Pott*, U. Dnrton'i Fourth Sclogue, ir. p. 436. 
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divine that the rensoneiB of Bucceeding ogee have found 
it weariaome, that even now bat few tmderstand it — 
Spensor's Falrie Queme. 

One day Monaieur Jonidain, having turned Mama- 
moucbl^ and learned orthography, sent for the most 
illustrioiiB writers of the age. He settled himself in 
his onn-chair, pointed with his finger at seTeral folding* 
stools for them to sit down, and said ; 

" I faave read your little productions, gentlemen, Thqr have 
afibrdad me much pleaBure. I viati to give yon some work to 
do. I have given some lately to little LulU,* your fallow- 
labourer. It wu at my commend that he introdnced the aea- 
iihell at hie conoerto, — a melodious iustniment, which no one 
tlionght of hefoFB, and which has snch a pleasing efiecL I insist 
that you will work out my idetta as he haa worked them oat, and 
I give yon an order for a poem in prose. What is not proae, yon 
know, is verse ; and what is not veise, is pros^ When I n^, 
' Nio(^ bring me my Bli[^>ers and give me my ni^tcap,' I speak 
prone. Take this sentenoe as yonr model This style is much 
more pleasing than the jaigon of nnfinished lines which you call 
verse. .Ab for the sutgect, let it be myself Yoa will describe 
my flowered dressing-gown which I have put on to receive yon 
in, and this little green velvet nndrees which I wear underneath, 
to do my morning ezerciBe in. You will set down that this 
chinti costs a louis an eU. The description, if well worked out 
will famish some very pretty paragraphs, and will enlighten the 
public as to the cost of things. I deore also that you should 
speak of my mirrors, my carpets, my han^gs. My tradesmen 
will let you hare their bills ; don't iail to put them in. I shall 
be glad to read in your works, all fully and naturally set forth, 
about my father's shop, who, like a real gentleman, sold cloth to 

' Hom. Joordtin Is the hero of Molito's comedy , Lt BourytoU 
CtmmJutmme, ths type oft vnlgu and raccenf ul Dpttirt ; MamunoiHid 
Is s mock titls.— Tb. 

* Lolli, a celebrated lUIian compoaer of the time of Uoliba, — T& 
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oUige hie fiiends ; m j maid Nicolle'a kitchen, the gonteel be- 
turiour of Bnuqoet, the little dog of my neigbbour M. Dimanche. 
You might also explain mj domestic ofikin : there is nothing 
more interesting to the public than to bear how a million may 
be scraped togetbei. Tell them also that my danghter Ludle 
has not married that little rascal Ol^te, but M. Samoel Bemard, 
who made his fortune as a, femner-giniral, keepe hb carriage and 
is going to be & minister of state. For this I will pay yon liber- 
ally, half-«-louis for a yard of writing. Come back in a month, 
and let me see what my ideas have snggested to you." 

We aie the descendants of M. Jourdain, and this is 
how we have been talking to the men of genius &om 
the heginnii^ of the centniy, and the men of genius 
have listened to ns. Hence arise our shoppy and 
realistic novels. I ptay the reader to forget them, to 
forget himself, to become for a while a poet, a gentle- 
man, a man of the sixteenth centtuy. Unless we buiy 
the M. Jonxdain who survives in ua, we shall never 
onderatand Spenser. 

VL 

Spenser belonged to an ancient family, allied to 
great houses ; was a Mend of Sidney and Baleigb, the 
two most accomplished knights of the age — a knight 
himself, at least in hef^ ; who had found in bis con- 
nections, his ftiendsMpa, his studies, Ms life, everything 
calculated to lead him to ideal poetry. We find him 
at Cambridge, where he imbues himself with the noblest 
ancient philosophies ; in a northern country, where be 
passes throi^h a deep and unfortunate passion; at 
Penahnist, in the castle and in the society where the 
Arcadia was produced ; with Sidney, in whom survived 
entire the romantic poetry and heroic generosity of the 

VOL L T7 
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feudal spirit; at court, 'where all the splendoura of a 
disciplined and gorgeous chivalry were gathered abont 
the throne ; finally, at EUcolman, on the bordeis of a 
beautiful lake, in a lonely caatle, from which the view 
embraced an amphitheatre of mountains, and the half 
of Ireland. Poor on the other hand,^ not fit for court, 
and though favoured by the queen, unable to obtain 
from his patrons anything but inferior employment ; 
in the end, wearied of solicitations, and banished to 
liis dangerous property in Ireland, whence a rebellion 
expelled him, after his house and child had been bomed ; 
he died three months later, of misery and a broken 
heart.^ Expectations and rebuffs, maay sorrows and 
many dreams, some few joys, and a sudden and fright- 
ful calamity, a small fortune and a premature end; 
this indeed was a poefs lifa But the heart within 
was tiie true poet — from it aU proceeded; circum- 
stances furnished the subject only; he transformed 
them more than they him ; he received less than he 
gave. Philosophy and landscapes, ceremonies and 
ornaments, splendours of the country and the court, on 
all which he painted or thought, he impressed his 
inward nobleness. Above all, his was a soul captivated 
by sublime and chaste beauty, eminently platonic ; one 
of these lofty and refined souls most charming of all, 
who, bom in the lap of nature, draw thence their 
sustenance, but soar higher, enter the r^ons of mysti- 
dsm, and mount instinctively in order to expand on the 
confines of a loftier world. Spenser leads us to Milton, 

* It ix very donbtfal wlietherSpeDMrwuBopooruheisgeiierall; 
believed to hare been. — Tr. 

' " He died for irant of Irettd, in Eiiig Stnet" Ben Jodwu, 
qaotsd by Dnuntaond. 
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and thence to Foritanism, as Plato to Yiigil, and thence 
to ChiiBtiaiiity. Sensaona beauty is perfect in both, 
bat their main -worship ia for moral beauty. He 
appeals to the Mnses : 

" Berele to me the sacred nouneiy 
Of rertue, which with you doth there remaine. 
Where it in silver bowre does hidden ly 
From Tiew of men and wicked worlds disdaine 1 " 
He eaconiages his knight vhen he sees him droop. 
He is ■wroth when he sees him attacked. He rejoices 
in his jnstice, temperance, courtesy. He introduces in 
the b^iiming of a song, long stanzas in honoar of 
friendahip and jnstica. He pauses, after relating a 
lovely instance of chastity, to exhort women to modesty. 
He poors out the wealth of his respect and tenderness 
at the feet of his heroines. If any coarse man insults 
them, he calls to their aid nature and tiie gods. Kever 
does he bring them on his stage without adorning their 
name with splendid eulogy. He has an adoration for 
beauty worthy of Dante and Flotinus. And this, 
because he never considers it a mere harmony of colour 
and form, but an emanatioQ of xmique, heavenly, im- 
perishable beauty, which no mortal eye can see, and 
which is the masterpiece of the great Author of the 
worlds.* Bodies only render it visible; it does not 
live in tliem; charm and attraction axe not in things, 
but in the immortal idea which shines through them : 
" For ^t same good]; hev of white and red, 
With which the cheekee are spriuckled, shall decay, 
And thoee sweete rosy leaves, so fairly spred 
Upon the lips, shall fade and Ml away 
To that they were, even to corrupted el&j : 
> S]/rmu of Lote and Siaviji J of htavady Love and Bta^dy. 
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That golden wyre, those sparckliag Btan ao bright, 
Shall tiinte to dust, and lose their goodly light 
Bat that 6an lampe, from whoee celeatiall 1x7 
That light proceedee, which kindleth loven fire, 
Shall never be extingniaht n<7 decay ; 
But, when the vitall spirits doe expyre, 
Upon her native planet ahall retyre ; 
For it ia heavenly home, and cannot die, 
Being a parcell of the purest akie," ' 
In preeence of this ideal of beauty, love ia transformed : 
" For Love ia lord of Truth and Loialtie, 
Lifting bimaelf out of the lowly duat, 
On golden plumes up to the purest akie. 
Above the reach of loathly einiiill luat, 
'Whose baae affect through cowardly diatraat 
Of his weake winga dare not to heaven fly, 
But like a moldwarpe in the earth doth ly." ' 
Love each as this contaiuB ftU that is good, and fine, 
and noble. It is the prime source of life, and the 
eternal soul of things. It is t^ lore which, pacifying 
the primitive discord, has created the harmony of the 
^herea, and maintains this glorious uoiveiBe. It dvells 
in Grod, and is God Himself, come down in bodily form 
to regenerate the tottering world and save the human 
race ; around and within animated beings, when oar 
eyes can pierce outward appearances, we behold it as a 
living light, penetrating and embracing every creature. 
We touch here the sublime sharp summit where the 
world of mind and the world of sense unite ; where 
man, gathering with both hands the loveliest flowers 
of either, feels himself at the same time a pagan and a 
Christian. 

■ A HymneinffonoiirofB«uUie,l. 62-lUS. 
* A EymM in SmoKr ^Luot, I 176-162. 
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So mnch, as a testimony to liis heart But he was 
also a poet, that is, pre-emineDtly a creator and a 
dreamer, and tiiat most naturally, InstinctiTely, nnceas- 
ia^fj. We might go on for ever describing this invaid 
condition of all gr«kt artiste ; there would still remain 
much to be desmbed. It is a sort of mental growth 
with them ; at every instant a bad shoots forth, and on 
this anothw. and still another ; each producing, incieae- 
ing, blooming of itself, so that afber a few moments we 
find first a green plant crop up, then a thicket, then a 
forest A chaxact«r appears to them, then an action, 
then a landscape, then a eacceasion of actions, characters, 
landscapes, producing, completing, arranging themselves 
by instmctive development, as when in a dream we 
behold a train of figures which, without any outward 
compulsion, display and group themselves before our 
eyea. This fount of living and changing forms is io- 
ffidiaostible in Speiuer ; he is always imaging ; it is hia 
specialty. He has bat to close his eyes, and apparitions 
aiiae ; they abound in him, crowd, overflow ; in vain he 
pours them forth ; they contimmlly float np, more 
copions and mace densa Many times, foUowii^ the 
inexhaustible stream, I have thought of the vapours 
which rise incessantly &om the sea, ascend, sparkle, 
commingle their golden and snowy scrolls, while under- 
neath them new mists arise, and others again beneath, 
and the splendid procession never grows dim or ceasea 
But what distinguishes him from all others is the 
mode of Ms imagination. Generally with a poet his 
mind ferments vehemently and by fito and starts ; his 
ideas ga&er, jostle each other, suddenly appear in 
masses and heaps, and burst forth in sharp, piercing, 
concentrative words ; it seenia that they need these 
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sudden accmnulatioiiB to imitate the unity and life-like 
energy of the objects which they reproduce j at least 
almost bE the poets of that time, Shakspeare at their 
head, act thns. Spenser remains calm in the ferrour 
of invention. The Tiaions which would be fever to 
another, leave him at peace. They come and nnfold 
themselves before him, easily, entire, uninterrupted, 
without starts. He is epic, that is, a narrator, not a 
singei like an ode-writer, nor a mimic like a play-wiiter. 
No modan is moie like Homer. Like Homer and the 
great epic-writeiH, he onlypresente consecutive and noble, 
almost classical images, bo nearly ideas, that the mind 
seizes them unaided and unawares. like Homer, he is 
always simple and clear : he makes no leaps, he omits 
no argument, he robs no word of its primitive and 
ordinary meaning, he preserves the natural sequence of 
ideas. Like Homer again, he is rednndant, ingenuous, 
even nTiildinh He says everything, he puta down re- 
flections which we have made beforehand ; he repeats 
without limit his grand ornamental epithets. We can 
see that be beholds objects in a beautiful uniform l^t, 
with infinite detail ; that he wishes to show aE this 
detail, never fearing to see his happy dream change or 
disappear; that he traces ite outline with a re^ar 
movement, never hurrying or slackerdng. He is even 
a little proUi, too unmindful of the public, too ready to 
lose himself and dream about the tilings be beholds. 
Hiq thought expands in vast repeated comparisons, like 
those of the old Ionic poet. If a wounded giant falls, 
he finds bim 

" Aa an aged tree, 
High growing on the top of rocky clift, 
Whose hart-Htringa with keene Steele nigh heweu bo, 
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The mightie tnmck halfe rent with tagged rift, 

Doth roll adovne the rocks, and lall irith fearefiill drift. 

Or as a caetle, reared high and Tound, 
By sabtile engins and malitiona slight 
!■ ondermined from the lowest ground, 
And her fonndation forst, and feebled quight. 
At laat downe fallee ; and with her heaped hi^t 
Ear hastie mine doea more heavia make, 
And yields it selfe unto the Tictours might : 
Such was this Gyaunt's fall, that seemd to shake 
The Btedfast ^obe of earth, as it foi feaie did quake." ' 

He develops all the ideas which he handles. AH his 
phrases become periods. Instead of compressing, he 
expands. To bear this ample thought and its accom- 
paoTing train, he requires a loi^ stanza, ever renewed, 
long alternate verses, reiterated rhymes, whose uniform- 
ity and fulness recall the majestic sounds whidi undnlate 
eternally through the woods and the fields. To unfold 
these epic faculties, and to display them in the sublime 
r^on where his soul is naturally borne, he requires an 
ideal stage, situated beyond the bounds of reality, with 
personages who could hardly exist, and in a world which 
could never be. 

He made many miscellaneous attempts in sonnets, 
elopes, pastorals, hymns of love, little sparkling word 
pictures;' they were but essays, incapable for the most 
part of supporting his genius. Tet already his magni- 
ticent imagination appeared in them ; gods, men, 
landscapes, the world which he seta in motion is a 

> Tht FtOru Quwnc, i c. 8, st 2S, 23. 

* Tha SKephariTM Calendar, AmartUi, Sonneti, ProOalamion, Epi- 
OalaTniim, Mmopolm>i, Vir^* Onat, The Sxttna o/TiMt, Tht Ttum 
<ifA» MvMi. etc. 
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thousaad milea from tb&t in which we liva His Sh^>- 
her^a Caiendar ' is a thought-ioapiriiig and tender paa- 
toral, foil of delicate loves, noble sotrows, lofty ideas, 
where no voice is heard but of thinkers and poets. His 
Vvnont of Pttrarch and Ihi BeUay are admirable dreams, 
in which palaces, temples of gold, splendid landscapes, 
aparkling rivara, marvellous birds, appear in close suc- 
cession as in an Oriental fairj-tala If he aings a 
" Frotbalamion," he sees two beantifnl swans, white as 
snow, who come softly swimming down amidst the 
songs of nymphs and vermeil roses, while the trans- 
parent water kissea their silken feathers, and murmnts 
with joy: 

" There, in a meadow, by the river's aide. 
A flocke of Nymphes I channced to espy, 
AH bvely danghteis of the Flood thereby, 
With goodly greeniah locks, all loose untyde, 
As each had bene a faijde ; 
And each one had a little wicker basket, 
Made of fine twiga, entniyled cmionsly, 
la which they gathered fiowers to fill their flasket. 
, And with fine fingers cropt fiill feateoualy 

The tender stalkea on hye. 
Of erety sort, which in that meadow grew, 
They gathered some ; the violet, pallid blew, 
The little dazie, that at evening doses, 
The viigin lillio, and the primrose txew. 
With store of vermeil rosea, 
To deck their bridegroomea posies 
Against the biydsle-daj, which was not long : 
Sweet Themmea I ninue softly, till I end my song. 

1 PnUidwd in 1CS9 ; dedicated to FUlip Stdnay. 
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With that I saw two Svurnes of goodly hewe 

Ocane softly awimming downe ftlong the loe ; 

Two fairer birda I yet did never see ; 

The mow, which doth the top of Pindus strew, 

Did never whiter ahew . . . 

So purely white they were, 

That even the gentle Btream, tiie which them bare, 

Seem'd fonle to them, and bad his billowea spare 

To wet their silken feathen, least they might 

Soyle their iayre plomea with water not so fayre, 

And marre their beauties bright, 

That shone as heavens li^t, 

Against their brydale day, which was not long : 

Sweet Themmes 1 mnne softly, till I end my song I " * 

If he bewails the death of Sidney, Sidney becomes a 
shepheid ; he is slain like Adonis ; aronnd bim gather 
weeing nymphs : 

" The gods, which all things see, this same beheld. 
And, pittying this paite of lovers tre v, 
Trangfonned them there lying on the field, 
Into one Sowre that is both red and blew : 
It first growee red, and then to blew doth fade. 
Like Astrophel, which theranto was made. 
And in the midst thereof a star afqieares. 
As &irly formd as any star in ekyea : 
BeeembUng Stella in her freshest yeoree, 
Forth darting beames of beantie from her eyes ; 
And all the day it standeth full of deow, 
Which is the tearea, that from hei eyes did flow."' 

Hia most genuine sentiments become thus faiiy-like. 

Magic is the mould of his mind, and impresses its ahapo 

I fntiaiamiM, I. IB-Sl. * Jitraphd, I. 181-1D2. 
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OD all that he imagines oi thinks. Involuntarily he 
robs objects of their ordinary form. If he looks at a 
landscape, after an instant he sees it quite differently. 
He carries it, unconscioiisly, into an enchanted land ; 
the azure heaven sparklBs like a canofry of diamonds, 
meadoim are clothed with flovers, a biped population 
flutters in the balmy air, palaces of jasper shine among 
the trees, radiant ladies appear on carved balconies above 
galleries of emerald. This unconscious toil of mind is 
like the alow ciystaUisationa of natura A moist twig 
is cast into the bottom of a mine, and is brou^t out 
^ain a hoop of diamonds. 

At last he finds a subject which suits him, the 
greatest joy permitted to an artist. He removes his 
epic, from the conmion ground which, in the hands of 
Homer and Bante, gave expression to a living creed, 
and depicted national heroes. He leads us to the 
summit of fairy-land, soaring above history, on that 
extreme vei^e where objects vanish and pure idealism 
begins : " I have imdertaken a work," he eays, " to 
represent all the moral vertuea, assigning to every vertue 
a knight to he the patron and defender of the same ; in 
whose actions and feats of annes and chivalry the 
operations of that vertue, whereof he is the protector, 
are to be expressed, and the vices and unruly appetites 
that oppose themselves against the same, to be beaten 
downe and overcome." ' In fact, he gives us an all^;ory 
as the foundation of lus poem, not that he dreama of 
becoming a wit, a preacher of moralities, a proponnder 
of riddles. He does not subordinate image to idea ; he 
is a seer, not a philosopher. They are living men and 

' Wotds attributed to him by Lodowick Biyskett, ZMkouth 0/ OivO 
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actions which he sets in motion ; only &om time to 
time, in his poem, enchanted palacea, a whole train o£ 
splendid visions trembles and divides like a mist, en- 
abling us to catch a glimpse of the thought which raised 
and arranged it Wlien in hia Garden of Adonis we 
see the countless forms of all living things airanged in 
due order, in close compass, awaiting life, we conceive 
with him the birth of universal love, the ceaseless 
fertility of t2ie great mother, the mysterious swarm of 
creatures which rise in succession from her " wide wombe 
of the world." "When we see his Xnight of the Cross 
combating with a horrible woman-serpent in defence of 
hia beloved lady Una, we dimly remember that, if we 
search beyond these two figures, we shall find behind one, 
Truth, behind the other. Falsehood. We perceive that 
his characters are not fieah and blood, and that all 
these brilliant phantoms are phantoms, and nothing mora 
We take pleasure in their bnlliancy, without believing 
in their substantiality ; we are interested in their doings, 
without troubling ourselves about their misfortunes. 
We know that their tears and cries are not reaL Our 
emotion is purified and raised. We do not fall into 
gross illusion ; we have that gentle feeling of knowing 
ourselves to be dreaming. We, like him, aie a thousand 
leagues ftom actual life, beyond the pangs of painful 
pity, unmized terror, violent and bitter hatred. We 
entertain only refined sentiments, partly formed, arrested 
at the veiy moment they were about to affect us with 
too sharp a stioka They slightly touch ua, and we 
find ouraelvea happy in being extricated &om a belief 
which waa beginning to be oppressive. 
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YIL 
What Torld could fijiniah materials to so elevated a 
fanc^ ? One only^ tliat of duTaliy ; for noDe is so &i 
&om tte actual Atone and independent in his caatle^ 
freed from all the ties which society-, family, toil, 
usually impose on the actions of men, the feudal hero 
had attempted eveiy kind of adventure, but yet he 
had done less than he imagined ; tiie boldness of his 
deeds had been exceeded by the madness of his dreams. 
For want of useful employment and an accepted rule, 
his brain had laboured on an unreasoning and impossible 
tiack, and the urgency of his wearisomenesB had in- 
creased beyond measure his craving for excitement 
Under this Btimnlus his poetry had become a vodd 
of imagery. Insensibly strange conceptions had grown 
and multiplied in his brains, one over the other, like 
ivy woven round a tree, and the original trunk had 
disappeared beneath their rank growth and their ob- 
struction. The delicate fancies of the old Welsh poetiy, 
the grand ruins of the German ^cs, the marvellons 
splendours of the conquu^d East, all the recollections 
which four centuries of adventure bad scattered among 
the minds of men, had become gathered into one great 
dieam ; and giants, dwar&i, monsters, the whole medley 
of imaginaiy creatures, of superhuman exploits and 
splendid follies, were grouped around a unique con- 
ception, exalted and sublime love, like conrtiers pro* 
stiated at the feet of their king. It was an ample and 
buoyant subject-matter, from which the great artista 
of the ag«^ Aiiosto, Tasso, Cervantes, Kabelais, had 
hewn their poems. But they betongad too completely 
to their own time, to admit of theii belonging to one 
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which had passed.' They created a diivaby a&esh, 
but it was not genuine. The ingeniouB Arioeto, an 
ironical epicurean, delighte his gaze Trith it, and grows 
meny over it, like a man of pleasure, a sceptic vho 
Tejoioes doubly ifi his pleasure, because it is sweet, and 
because it is forbidden. By hifl Bide poor Tasso, 
inspired by a fanatical, revived, factitious Catholicism, 
amid the tinsel of an old school of poetiy, works on the 
same subject, in sickly fashion, with great effort and 
scant success. Cervantes, himself a ^ght, albeit he 
loves chivalry fear its nobleness, perceives its foUy, and 
crashes it to the ground, with heavy blows, ia the 
mishaps of the wayside inns. More cosxsely, more 
openly, Eabelais, a rude commoner, drowns it with a 
burst of laughter, in his merriment and nastiness. 
Spenser alone takes it seriously and naturally. He is 
on the level of so much nobleness, dignity, reverie. He 
is not yet settled and shut in by that species of exact 
common sense which was to found and cramp the whole 
modem civilisation. In his heart he inhabits the 
poetic and shadowy land from which men were daily 
drawing further and further away. He is enamoured 
of it, even to its very language ; he revives the old 
words, the expressions of Uie middle-age, the style 
of Chaucer, especially in the Shepherds Calendar. He 
enters stoaightway upon the strangest dreams of the 
old story-tellers, without astonishment, like a man 
who has stiE stranger dreams ■ of his own. En- 
chanted castles, monsters and giants, duels in the 
woods, wand^dng ladies, all spring up under his hands, 
the medifeval fancy with the mediteval generosity; 
Cervant™, 164M8ia. 
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aud it is juBt because this world is unreal that it so 
suits his hxunonr. 

Is th^« in chivalry sufficient to furnish him with 
matter ? That is but one world, aod he has another. 
Beyond Uie valiant men, the glorified images of moral 
virtues, he has the gods, finished models of sensible 
beauty; beyond Christian diivaliy he has the p^an 
Olympus; beyond the idea of heroic will which can 
only be satisfied by adventures aad danger, there exists 
calm enei^, which, by its own impulse, is in harmony 
with actual exiatenc& For such a poet one ideal is 
not enough ; beside the beauty of effort he places the 
beauty of happiness ; he couples them, not deliberately 
as a philosopher, nor with the design of a scholar like 
Goethe, but because they are both lovely; and here 
and tiiere, amid armour and passf^es of arms, he 
distributes satyrs, nymphs, Diana, Yenus, like Greek 
statues amid tiie turrets and lofty trees of an English 
park. There is nothing forced in the union ; the ideal 
^ic, like a superior heaven, receives and harmonises 
the two worlds ; a beautiful pagan dream carries on a 
heautiiiil dream of chivalry ; the link consists in the 
fact tliat they are both beautiful At this elevation 
the poet has ceased to observe the differences of races 
and civilisations. He can introduce into his picture 
whatever he will ; his only reason is, " That suited ;" 
and there could be no better. TTnder the glossy-leaved 
oaks, by the old trunk so deeply rooted in the ground, 
he can see two knights cleaving each other, and the next 
instant a company of Fauns who came there to dance. 
The beams of light which have poured down upon the 
velvet moss, the green turf of an English forest, can 
reveal the dishevelled locks and white shoulders of 
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QTmjdia Bo we not see it in Subens 7 And what 
s^niiy discrepaiicies in the bappj and sublime illu- 
don of iaiiGY 1 Axe there more discrepancies I Who 
perceives them, who feela them ? Who does not feel, 
on the contrary, that to speak the truth, there is but 
one world, that of Plato and the poets ; that actoal 
phenomena are but outlines — mutilated, incomplete and 
bluired outlines — ^wietched abortions scattered heie and 
there on Time's track, like fragments of clay, half 
moulded, then cast aside, lying in an artisf s studio ; 
tiiat, after all, invisible forces and ideas, which for ever 
renew the actual existences, attain their fulfilmoit only 
in imagujaiy existences ; and tliat the poet, in order to 
express nature in its entirely, is obliged to embrace in 
his sympathy all the ideal forms by which nature reveals 
itself 7 This is the greabiess of his work; he has suc- 
ceeded in seiziag beauty in its fulness, because he cared 
for nothii^ but beauty. 

The reader will feel that it is impossible to give in full 
the plot of such a poem. In fact, there are six poems, 
each of a dozen cantos, in which the action is ever diverg- 
ing and conveiging again, becoming confused and starting 
Ag ain ■ and all the imaginings of antiquity and of the 
middle-oge are, I believe, combined in it The knight 
" pricks along the plaine," amoi^ the trees, and at a 
crossing of the paths meets other knights with whom 
he engages in combat ; suddenly £rom within a cave 
appears a monster, half woman and half serpent, sur- 
rounded by a hideous ofi&pring ; farthra on a giant, with 
three bodies ; then a dragon, great as a hill, with sharp 
talons and vast wings. For three days he fights him, 
and twice overthrown, he comes to himself only by aid 
of " a gracious ointment" After that there are savage 
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tribes to be conquered, castles suiroimded by flamea to 
be taken. Meanwhile ladies aie wandering in the 
midst of forests, on whit* palfreys, exposed to the 
assanlta of miscreants, now guarded by a lion which 
follows them, now delivered by a band of satjrrs who 
adore them. Magicians work manifold channs ; palaces 
display their festivities ; tilt-yards provide aidless 
tonmaments ; sea-gods, nymphs, fairies, kings, inter- 
mingle in these feasts, surprises, dangers. 

Ton will say it is a pbantasmt^ria. What matter, 
if we see it? And we do see it, for Spensei does. 
Pifl sincerity conunimicates itself to us. He is so much 
at home in this world, that we end by finding ourselves 
at home in it t£>o. He shows no appearance of aston- 
ishment at astonishing events ; he comes upon tJiem so 
natnialty, that he makes them natural ; he defeats the 
miscreanta, as if he had done nothii^ else all his life. 
Yenns, Diana, and the old deities, dwell at bis gate and 
enter bis threshold without his taking any head of them. 
His serenity becomes onis. We grow credulous and 
b^py by contagion, and to the same extent as he. How 
could it be otlierwise ? Is it possible to refuse credence 
to a man who paints things for us with such accurate 
details and in such lively colours ? Here with a dash 
of his pen be describes a forest for you; and are you 
not instantly in it with him ? Beech trees with their 
silvery stems, "loftie trees iclad with sommers pride, 
did apred so broad, that heavens light did bide ; " rays 
of light tremble on the bark and shine on the ground, 
on the reddening ferns and low bushes, which, suddenly 
smitten with the luminoiis track, glisten and glimmer. 
Footsteps are scarcely heard on the thick beds of heaped 
leaves ; and at distant intervals, on the tall herbage. 
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drops of dev are spaibli:^. Yet the sound of a horn 
roaches ns thioiigh the foliage ; hov Bweetlj yet cheeiv 
failj it falls on the ear, amidst this vast silence 1 It 
resounds more Ioudl7 ; the clatter of a hunt draws near ; 
" aft through the thicke they heard one rudely rush ; " 
a nymph approaches, the moat chaste and beautiful in 
the world. Spenser sees her ; nay more, he kneds 
before her: 

" Her fiK8 so lure, u fleBh It seemed not. 
Bat heTeoly pourtralct of bright angels hew, 
Oleue as the skye, vithonten blame oi bbt, 
Through goodly mixture of oompleraons dew ; 
And in her cheekee the vermeill red did shew 
Like roses in a bed of lilliea shed, 
The which ambroeiaQ odours from them threw, 
And gazera sence with double pleasure fed, 
Hable to heate the ucke and to terive the ded. 

In her fairo ejea two liviog lamps did flame, 

Kindled abore at tb' Hevenlj Makers light, 

And darted fyrie beames out of the same ; 

So passing peisant, and so wondrous bright. 

That quite bereaT'd the rash beholders sight : 

In them the blinded god his lustfliU ijre 

To kindle oft asaayd, but had no might ; 

For, wi^ dredd maieetie and awinU yre, 

She broke his wanton darts, and quenched bace desyr& 

Hei yrorie forhead, full ot bountie brave, 
Like a broad table did iteelfo dispred. 
For Love iiis loftie tiiumpheB to engrave, 
And write the battailes of his great godhed ; 
All good and honour might therein be red ; 
For there their dwelling was. And, when she spak^ 
Eweeto wordee, like dropping honny, she did shed j 
VOL. L X 
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And 'tvizt the perlea &nd rubins lofUy brake 

A idlver sound, that heavenlf muaicke eeemd to make. 

Upon her ^^lids manj Grecea sate, 

Under the shadow of her eren browea, 

Worldng belganiee and amorous retrate ; 

And everie one her vith a grace endoves, 

And everie one with meekenesse to her bowee : 

So glorious tuiirhour c^ celeatiall gntoe, 

And soreiune moDiment of mortoll Towes, 

How shall fnyle pea descrive her heavenl; face, 

For feare, through want of skill, her beauty to disgrace I 

So ^re, and thousand thousand tuaee more iure, 
She seemd, when she presented was to sight ; 
And was fclad, for heat of scorching aire, 
Allin a silken Oamns lilly whight, 
Pnifled open with many a folded plight, 
Wliich all abore besprinckled was throughout 
With golden aygulets, that glistred brigbt. 
Like twinckling starres ; and all the skirt about 
Was hemd with golden fiinge. 

Below her ham her weed did somewhat trayne. 

And her streight legs most bravely were emb^ld 

In gilden buskins of costly cordwdyne. 

All bard with golden bendes, which were entayld 

With curious antickea, and full fayre aumayld ; 

Before, they faatned were under her knee 

In a rich iewell, and therein entrayld 

The ends of all the knots, that none might see 

How they within their fouldinga dose enwrapped bee. 

Like two fture marble pillouis they were seene, 
Which doe the temple of the gods support, 
Whom all the people decke with girlands greene, 
And honoor in their festivall resort ; 
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Those same with stately grace and princely port 
She taoj^t to tread, when she hereelfe would graoe ; 
Bnt with the woody nymphes when she did pt>.j, 
Or when the flying libbard she did chaoe. 
She could them nimbly move, and after fly apace. 
And in her hand a eharpe bore-epeare ahe held. 
And at htx hacke a how and quiver gay, 
Stoit with steel-headed dartee wherewith she queld 
The salvage beastee in her Tictorioas play, 
Knit with a golden baoldricke which forelay 
Athwart her snowy breet, and did divide 
Hei daintie paps ; which, like young fruit in Hay, 
How little gan to sweU, and being tide 
Throi^h her thin weed theii places only signifide. 
Her yellow lockee, crisped like golden wyre, 
About her shoulders weren loosely shed. 
And, when the winde emongst them did inspyre. 
They waved like a penon wyde dispred 
And low behinde her backs were scattered : 
And, whether art it were or heedlease hap, 
As through the flouring forrest rash she fled. 
In her rude heares sweet flowres themselves did lap, 
And flourishing fivsh leaves and blossomes did enwnp." 
" The daintie rose, the daughter of her mome. 
More deare than life she tendered, whose flowie 
The ^lond <^ her hononr did adome ; 
Ne suffered she the middayea scorching powra 
Ne the sharp northeme wind thereon to showre ; 
But l^q)ed up her silken leaves moat ch^yie, 
Whenso the fivward skye began to lowra ; 
But, Boone ss calmed was the cnstall ayre, 
She did it feyre dispred, and let to fiorish &yie.'' ^ 
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He is on hifl knees before her, I lepe&t, as a child on 
Corpua Chiisti day, among floweis and perfomea, trana- 
poited with admiratioii, so that he sees a heavenly light 
in her eyes, and angel's tints on her cheeks, even 
impressing into her service ChiistiaD ai^els and pagan 
graces to adorn and wait npon her ; it is love vhich 
biingB such visions before him ; 

" Sweet love, that doth bis golden wings emb^ 
In bleesed nectar and pure pleaeuna veil" 

Whence this perfect beauty, this modest and chann- 
ing davn, in which he assembles all the brightness, all 
the sweetness, all the viigin graces of the full moniing ? 
What mother b^at her, what marvellous birth brought 
to light such a wonder of grace and polity 1 One day, 
in a sparkling, solitary fountain, where the sunbeams 
shone, Chrysogone was bathing with roses and violeta 

" It was upon a BommerB Bhinie dt^. 
When Titan &ire his beam^e did display, 
lu a fresh foimtaiiie, for from all mens vew. 
She bath'd her brest the belling heat t* aUaf ; 
She bath'd irith rosea Ted and violets Mew, 
And all the sweeteet flowers that in the forrett grew. 
Till &iiit thiough yrkesome wearines adowna 
Upon the grassy ground herselfe abe 1^ 
To deepe, the whiles a gentle alombring ewowne 
Upon her fell all naked bare displayd." ' 

The beams played upon her body, and " fructified " her 
The months lolled on. Troubled and ashamed, she 
went into the " wildemesse," and sat down, "every 
seuce with sorrow sore opprest" Meanwhile Yenua, 

I TKe Fa»rU Quetiu, iiL c. 6, at 6 and 7. 
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Bearohing for her boy Cupid, who had mutmied and fled 
from hex, " wandered in the world." She had songht 
him in conrts, cities, cottages, promising " Msses sweet, 
and sweeter tJungs, nnto the man that of him tydings 
to her brings." 

" Shortly onto the wastefull woods she come, 
Wliereoa she foimd the goddesse (Diana) with her ciew, 
AAer late chace of their embrewed game, 
Sitting beeide a foontaine in a rew ; 
Some of them washing with the liquid dew 
From off their dainty limba the diuty sweat 
And eoyle, which did deforme theii lively hew ; 
Others lay shaded fVom the scorching heat 
The rest npon her person gave attendance great. 
Sb^ having hong upon a boogh on high 
Stx bow and painted quiver, had untaate 
Stx silver buskins from her nimble thigh. 
And her lanck loynee nngirt, and breats unbrasto, 
After her heat the breathing cold to taste ; 
Her golden locbea, that late in Presses bright 
Embreaded were for hindring of her haste, 
Now loose about her shoulders hong undight. 
And were with sweet Ambrosia all besprinckled light" ' 

Diana, surprised thus, repulses Yenus, " and gan to smile, 
in scome of her vaine playnt," eweaiing that if she 
should catch Cupid, she would clip his wanton wings. 
Then she took pity on the afflicted goddess, and set 
herself with her to look for the fngitive. They came 
to the " shady covert " where Ghiyai^one, in her sleep, 
had given birth " unawares" to two lovely girls, "as feire 
as springii^ day." Diana took one, and made her the 
purest of all virgins. Venus carried off the othei to die 

' Tht Fatrit Qwene, liL & 6, rt. 17 and 18. 
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Hs s OK his knees before ber, I repeat, as a. child an 
Ccrpsi Ctizsd. dkT, amtmg floweis and peifnines, tzans- 
pccad wizs. adaintioii, so that he sees a heavenly l^t 
ix hs tns, acd ang^s tintB <hi her cheeks, even 
^irtOEC^ i=^ h^ advice Chiistiaii angels and pagan 
^las u ad.^31 and vait npcn her; it ta love wMdi 
acsa saih Ti£':DC3 before him : 



~ S««a jcv^ that doth his golidai winp an1»j 
la UeHed aeetor and pore pleuiuea ven." 

Wii^ax ihia ^atecL beauty, this modest and chann- 
^s k£avT£, in viiich he asaenUes all the brightness, al 
se ftwuuae^ all iha Tiigin gncea of the hill morning 
W^ttS Erxh-a bega£ her, vhat marveDona birth brong^ 
s '•'^' SQch a vender at grace and pnritT' ? One dr 
a. « ipMtlir^ stliiaiv foontain, vfaero the sunbu- 
sbco^ C&::79>;oce vas batbing vith roses and tu^ 

* Ii vat :::pu a hkudos Blunie di^. 
W&^ T^sai fikhv Ui IxMinea did dsplaj, 
Ix a £wt fircrEuw, br from all mens rew, 
&t buii ho- tnEt the borling beat V allay ; 
Ac bas&'i viik lOMB Rd and Ticdeta blew, 
AmI aZ ifae cveMffit fiowna that in the fomet gK 
T^ bos ihitK^ j ita aoa a e marina adowne 
rpM tfe ^n^^ gnoBd hmdb ahe lajd 
Tk» dMpe, tfae vUea a galk akxabring awovar 
CpM ho- fea aU nbd l»e di^il^yd." > 

Ti» beoK pikjed vepoti l«r body, and " fnictifiL 
Ibk ^dclb lolkd oo. Troobled and taihar 
VBS BSD ^e ' vHdanesa^" and sat down, 
amee «i^ asxov son oppraet" Ueaawhili. 

* **•*•«» »iMK in. t<v«t» and 7. 
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Garden of Adonis, " the first seminary of all things, that 
are bcffne to live and dye ; " where Payche, the bride 
of Love, disports herself; where Pleasure, their dan^tet, 
wantons with the Graces ; where Adonis, " lapped in 
fiowres and pretious spycery," " liveth in eternal bliss," 
and came back to life through the breath of immortal 
Love. She brought her up as her daughter, selected her 
to be the most faithful of loves, and after long trials, 
gave her band to the good kni^t Sir Scndamore. 

That is the kind of thing we meet with in the woa- 
drous forest Are you ill at ease there, and do you wish 
to leave it because it is wondrous ? At every bend in 
the alley, at every change of the light, a stanza, a word, 
reveals a landscape or an apparition. It is morning, 
the white dawn gleams faintly throng the Izees; 
bluish vapours veil the horizon, and vanish in the 
smiling air; the springs tremble and murmnr fain tly 
amongst the mosses, and on high the poplar leaves 
b^;in to stir and flutter like the wings of butterflies. 
A Trm'g>it alights &om his horse, a valiant knight, who 
has unhorsed many a Saracen, and experienoed many 
an adventure. He unlaces his helmet, and on a sudden 
yoo perceive the cheeks of a young girl ; 

" Which doft, her golden lockea, that were upbouud 
Still in a knot, unto her heeles downs traced, 
And like a silken veile in compaaae round 
About her hacke and all her bodie wound ; 
Like as the shining skie in summen night, 
What time the d^es with scorching heat abound, 
la cnoated all with lines of firie li^t, 
That it prodigions seemea in common peoplee eight"' 

It is Britomart, a virgin and a heioine, like Clorinda 

^ Tht Fairit (iuemt, it. e. 1, it 13. 
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or Maifisa,' but how much more ideal! The deep 
Bcoitimeiit of natnie, tihe sincerit? of reverie, the ever" 
floTiag fertility of inspiiatiou, the German seriousness^ 
reanimate in tiiis poem classical or chivalrous concep- 
tions, evea when they are the oldest or the most trite. 
Hie troio of splendours and of sceQeiy never ends. 
Deeolato prtHnontories, cleft with gaping chasms ; thus- 
der-Btticken and blackened masses of rocks, against 
which the hoarse breakers dash ; palaces sparkling with 
gold, wherein ladies, beauteous as angels, reclining 
carelesaly on purple cushions, listen with sweet smiles 
to the harmony of music played by unseen hands; 
lofty silent walks, where* avecaes of oaks spread their 
motionless shadows over clusters of viigin violets, and 
toif which never mortal foot has trod; — to all these 
beauties of art and nature he adds the marvels of 
mythology, and describes them with as much of love 
and sinceri^ as a pauiter of tiie Benaissance or an 
ancient poet Here approach on diariots of shell, 
Cymoent and her nymphs : 

" A tome of dolphise raonged in aray 
Drew the smooth charett of ead CymoSnt ; 
Thiy wen all taught by Triton to obay 
To the long rajnes at her commanndSment : 
As swifte as swallovee on the waves they went, 
That thdr brode flaggy fimies no fome did reare, 
Ne bubling rowndell they behinde them sent ; 
The net, of other fishes draweu veore ; 
Which with their fiouy oais tbe Hwellisg sea did sheare." ' 

> Clorindt, tliB heroine of the infidel urnj in Tmo'i e^ poam 
Jtnitaitm Diiivwtd ,■ Mufin, an Indian Qne«n. ivho Sgnne in Arioeto'a 
Oritmdo furioM, uid elu in Bojaido's Orlando Jmiamorato.— Tfi. 

■ Th4 Fairit Qhmiu, iii. c 4, it 88. 
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Kothii^ again, con be sweeter oi calmer tJian the 
description of the palace of Morpheus : 

" He, making speedy way tbrougli speraed ayre, 
And through the vorld of waters wide and deepe, 
To lUoipheoB house doth baatily repaire. 
Ajnid the bowels of the earth fiill at«epe, 
And low, where dawning day doth neYcr peepe 
His dwelling is; there Tethye hia wet bed 
Doth ever wssh, and Cynthia Btdll doth steepe 
lo mlver deaw his ever-droaping hed. 
Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black doth spred. 
And, more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 
A trickling stieame from high rock tumbling downe 
And eTer-drizzling nune upon the loft, 
Mixt with a mmmuiing winde, much like the sowne 
Of swanning bees, did cast him in a swowne. 
No other noyee, nor peoples troublous cryes, 
A> still aie wont t' annoy the walled towne. 
Might there be heaid : but caieless Quiet lyes. 
Wrapt in etemall silence fiure from enimyes." * 

Observe also in a comer of this forest, a band of satyra 
dancing under the green leaves. They come leaping 
like wanton kids, as gay as birds of joyous spring. 
The fair Hellenore, whom they have chosen for " May- 
lady," " daunst lively " also, langhii^ and " with gii- 
londs all bespredd." The wood re-e<Jioes the sound of 
thfflr " meny pypes," " Their homed feet the greene 
gras wore." "All day they daunced with great 
lostyhedd," with sudden motions and alluiing looks, 
while about them their flock feed on " the brouzes " at 
theii pleasure.' In every book we see strange processions 
pass by, allegorical and pictuiesque shows, like those 

I Tha FairU Qumm, L c. 1, it. S0 and 41. * im. iiL o. 10, it U-iE. 
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which Tere then displayed at the coorta of princes; 
now a masqoaade ot Capid, now of the Bivers, now of 
the Months, now of the Vices. Imagination was never 
more prod^al oi inventiTe. Frond Lucifeia advances 
in a chariot " adorned all with gold and girlonds gay " 
beaming like the dawn, snrroimded by 8 crowd of conr- 
tieis whom E^e dazzles with her ^oiy and splendour : 
"six unequall beasts" draw her along, and eadi of 
these is ridden by a Vice. Idleness "npon a slonthfoll 
asse ... in habit blacke . . . like to an holy monck," 
sick for very laziness, lets his heavy head droop, and 
holds in bis hand a breviary which be does not read ; 
gluttony, on "a filthie swyne," crawls by in his 
deformity, "his belly . . , upblowne with luxury, and 
eke with fatnesse swollen ware his £^b ; and like a 
crane his necke was long and fjme," drest in vine-leaves, 
throngh which one can see his body eaten by nlceis, 
and vomiting along the road the wine and flesh with 
which he is glutted. Avarice seated between " two iron 
coffers," " upon a camell loaden all with gold," is hand- 
ling a heap of coin, with thread-bare coat, hollow cheeks, 
and feet stiff with gout Envy " upon a ravenous woIfe 
still did chaw between bis cankred teeth a venemous 
tode, that all the poison ran about his chaw," and his 
discoloured garment " ypaioted full of eies," conceals a 
snake wound about bis body. Wrath, covered with a 
torn and bloody robe, cornea riding on a Hon, brandish- 
ing about his head "a burning brond," his eyes sparkling, 
his face pale as ashes, grasping in his fev^ish hand the 
haft of his dagger. The strange and teirlble procession 
passes on, led by the solemn harmony of the stanzas ; 
and the grand music of oQi repeated rhymes sustains the 
imagination in this &ntastic world, which, with its 
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mingled horrora and splendouis, haa just been opened 
to ita flight 

Yet all this is littla However much niTtbology 
and chivaby can supply, they do not suffice for tixs 
needs of this poetical fency. Spenser's chatacteristic 
is the vastness and overflow of his picturesque invention, 
like Eubens, whatever he creates is beyond the r^on 
of all traditions, but complete in all parts, and expiesses 
distinct ideas. Aa with Eubens, his allegoiy swells 
its proportions beyond all rule, and withdraws fancy 
from all law, except in bo far as it is necessary to 
harmonise forms and colours. For, if ordinary minds 
receive from alle^ry a certain weight which oppresses 
them, lofty imaginations receive from it wings which 
carry them aloft Freed by it from the common 
conditions of life, they can dare all things, beyond 
imitation, apart from probability, with no other guides 
but their inborn energy and their shadowy instincts. 
For three days Sir Guyon is led by the cursed spirit, 
the tempter Mammon, in the subterranean reabn, across 
wonderful gardens, trees laden with golden fruits^ ^t- 
terir^ palaces, and a confusion of all worldly treasures. 
They have descended into the bowels of the earth, and 
pass throi^h caverns, unknown abysses, silent deptiis. 
" An u^y Feend . . . with monstrous stalke behind 
him stept," without Guyon's knowledge^ ready to devour 
him on the least show of covetensness. The brilliancy 
of the gold lights up hideoos figures, and the beaming 
metal shines with a beauty more seductive in the 
gloom of the infernal prison. 

" That Houseg forme within waa rude and etroug, 
L^ke an huge cave hewne out of locky cUAe, 
Tiom wliose nmgh vaut the ragged breaches bong 
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EmboBt with loattj gold of ^orioos gnifte, 

And with rich metell loaded eveij rifte, 

That heaT7 mine they did aeeme to thieatt ; 

And orer them Arachne high did lifte 

Her cunning ireb, and fipred her subtile net^ 

Enwrapped in fowle smoke and clouds more bUck than ietb. 

Both roofe, and flooie, and walls, were all of gold, 

But oTei^rowne with dust and old decaj. 

And hid in darknes, that none could behold 

The hew thereof j for vew of cherefiill day 

Did never in that House itselfe display, 

Bat a fiunt shadow of uncertain light ; 

Snch as a lamp, whose life doee fade awajr ; 

Or as the mooD^ cloathed with dowdy night, 

Does show to him that walkes in feare and sad affiigfat. 

In all that rowme was nothing to be seene 

But hoge great jroa chests and cofieis strong, 

AH bard with douUe bends, that none could weene 

Them to enforce by violence or wrong ; 

On ereiy aide they placed were along. 

But all the grownd with sculs was scattered 

And dead mens bones, which loond about wen finng r 

Whose Uybs, it seemed, whilome there were shed, 

And theii vile caresses now left nnburied. . . . 

Thence, forwani be him ledd and sluotly brought 
ITnto another rowme, whose dore fwtbrigbt 
To him did open as it had beene taught : 
Therein an hundred nnnges veren pight. 
And hundred foumacee all burning bright ; 
By ereiy fouroace many Feends did byde, 
Deformed creatures, horrible in sight ; 
And erery Feend his busie paiues applyde 
To melt the golden metall, ready to be tiyde. 
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One with great bellowM gathered filling ayre, 

And with foist wind the fewell did inflame ; 

Another did the dying broads lepajre 

With yron tongs, and sprinckled ofte the same 

With liquid wares, iieis Tulcans rage to tame, 

Who, maystring them, renewd bis fonner heat : 

Some scomd the diosse that &om the metaJl came ; 

Some stird the molten owre with ladles great : 

And every one did swincke, and every one did sweat . . . 

He hronght him, through a darksom narrow strayt, 

To a broad gate all built of beaten gold : 

The gate was open ; but therein did wayt 

A sturdie Villein, stiyding etiffe and bold, 

As if the Highest God defy he would : 

In his right hand an yrou club he held. 

Bat he himselfe was all of golden mould, 

Tet had both life tud eence, and well could weld 

That cursed wec4>on, when his cruell foes be queld . . . 

He brought him in. The rowme was large and wyde. 

As it some gyeld or solenme temple weare ; 

Miiny great golden {olloura did npbeare 

The massy roofe, and richee huge suatayne ; 

And ereij pillour decked was full deare 

With crownee, and diademes, and titles vune. 

Which mortall princes wore whiles they on earth did rayna 

A route of people there assembled were. 

Of erei; sort and nation under skye. 

Which with groat uprore preaced to draw nere 

To th' upper part, where was advaonced hye 

A stately siege of soveraine maiestye ; 

And thereon satt a Woman gorgeana gay. 

And richly cladd In robee of royaltye. 

That never earthly prince in such an^ 

His glory did enhaunce, and pompous piyde display . . . 
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There, aa in glletring ghrj she did sitt, 

She held a great gold chaine ylincked irell, 

Whose upper end to highest heren waa knitt, 

And lower part did reach to lowest heU." ' 

Ko artist's dream matches these visions : the ^ow of 

the furnaces beaeath the vaults of the cavern, the lights 

flickering over the crowded figures, the throne, and the 

sttange glittet of the gold shining in eveiT' direcdon 

through the darkness. The allegory assumes gigantic 

proportions. When the object is to show temperance 

stmggling mth temptations, Spenser deems it oecessaiy 

to mass all the temptations together. He is treating 

of a general virtue ; and as such a yirtae is capable of 

every sort of resistance, he requires &oni it eveiy sort 

of resistance alike; — after the test of gold, that of 

pleasure Thus the grandest and the most exquisite 

spectacles follow and are contrasted with each other, and 

all are eapetnatural ; the graceful and the terrible are 

side by side, — the happy gardens close by with the 

cnised Bubterraiiean cavern. 

" No gat^ but like one, being goodly dight 
With bowee and biaunchee, which did broad dikte 
Their dasping armes in wanton wreathings intricate : 
So faahioned a porch with rare device, 
Aicht over head with an embracing vine, 
Whofie bonnches hanging downe seemed to entice 
AU passen-by to taste their liisbious win^ 
And did themselves into their hands indiue, 
As freely oSeriug to be gathered ; 
Some deepe empurpled as the byacine, 
Some aa the rubiue laughmg sweetely red, 
Some like fiure emeiaudes, not yet well ripened. , , . 
I TAtFaIri* ^luene, iL c. 7, st SB-4S. 
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And in the midst of all b fountaise stood, 

Of richest subataDce that on earth might bee, 

So pme and shiny that the silver flood 

ThiDugh vnrj channell running one might see ; 

lUoBt goodljr it vith curious ymageree 

WsB over-wTOUght, and shapes of naked boyee, 

Of which some seemed with lirely idlitee 

To flj about, playing their wanton tojee, 

Whylest othen did themselree embay in liquid ioycn. 

And over all of pnteet gold was spred 

A trayle of yvie in his native hew ; 

For the rich metall was bo coloured, 

That wight, who did not well avis'd it vew, 

Would surely deems it to bee yrie trew ; 

Low his lascivious annea adowu did creepe. 

That themselves dipping in the silver dew 

Their fleecy flowres they feaifblly did steepe, 

Which drops of christall seemd for wantonee to weep. 

Infinit Btreames continually did well 

Out of this fountaine, sweet and faiie to see. 

The which into an ample laver fell. 

And shortly grew to so great quantjtle. 

That like a little lake it seemd to bee ; 

Whose depth exceeded not three cubits hight, 

That through the waves one might the bottom see. 

An paVd beneath with jaspai shiniiig bright. 

That seemd the fouutaine in that eea did sayle upright. . 

The ic^uB birdea, shrouded in cheorefuU shade, 
Thdr notes unto the voice attempred sweet ; 
Th' angelicoll soft trembling voyces made 
To th' inatraments divine respondence meet ; 
The silver-sounding instniments did meet 
With the base murmni of the waters fall ; 
The wateis &11 with difierence discreet, 
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Now Boft, now loud, unto tlie wind did call ; 

The gentle waibling wind low answered to all. . . , 

Upon a bed of roeea she wu layd, 

Aa &int throngfa hwt, or dight to pleasant ain ; 

And was arajd, oi rather diaarafd. 

All in a vele of nlke and eilver tiun. 

That hid no whit her alabaster skin, 

Bat rather sbewd m<»e white, if more might bee : 

More subUIe web Arachne cannot spin ; 

Nor the fine nets, which oft we woven see 

Of scorched deaw, do not in th' ayre more lightly flee. 

Her snowy brest was bare to ready spoyle 

Of hungi; eiea, which n' ot« therewith be fild ; 

And yet, through languour of her late sweet toyle, 

Few drope, more cleaie then nectar, forth distild, 

That like pure orient perles adowne it trild ; 

And her fiure eyes, sweet smyling in delight, 

Uoystened their fierie beames, with which she thrild 

FraDe harts, yet quenched not, like stany li^te 

Which sparckling on the silent wayee, doee seeme more bright." *- 

Do we find here nothing hut faiiy land ? Tes ; 
here ai« fiuifihed pictures true tind complete, composed 
with a painter's fading, with dioice of tints and out* 
lines ; our eyes are delighted by them. This reclining 
Acrasia has the pose of a goddess, or of one of Titian's 
courtesans. An Italian artist might copy these gardens, 
these Sowing waters, these sculptured loves, those 
wreaths of creeping ivy thick with glossy leaves and 
Seeoy flowers. Just before, in the infernal depths, 
the lights, with their long streaming rays, were fine, 
half-smothered hy the darkness ; the lofty throne in the 
vast hall, between the pillars, in the midst of a swarm* 
> The FtOrit (iuuM, iL c.12, it 53-78. 
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ing multitude, connected all the forma around it bj draw- 
ing all looka towards one centre. The poet, here and 
throughout, is a colourist and an architect. However 
fantastic his world may be, it is not factitious ; if it 
does not exist, it might have been ; indeed, it should 
have been ; it is the fault of circumstances if they do 
not BO group themselves as to'biing it to pass ; taken by 
itself, it possesses that internal harmony by which a 
real thing, even a still higher harmony, exists, inasmuch 
as, without any r^ard to real things, it is altogether, and 
in its least detail, constructed with a view to beauty. 
Art has made its appearance : this is the great charac- 
teristic of the ^e, which distinguishes tte Falrii Qtume 
ftcua all similar tales heaped up by the middle-age. 
Incoherent, mutilated, they lie lilte rubbish, or rougb- 
hewn stones, which the weak bands of the trouv^ires 
could not build into a monument. At last the poets 
and artists appear, and with them the conception of 
beauty, to wit, the idea of general effect They under- 
stand proportions, relations, contrasts ; they compose. 
In their hands the blurred vague sketch becomes defined, 
complete, separate; it assumes colour — is made a 
picture. Every object thus conceived and imaged ac- 
quires a definite existence as soon as it assumes a true 
form ; centuries after, it will be acknowledged and ad- 
mired, and men will be touched by it ; and more, they 
will be touched 1^ its author ; for, besides the object 
which he paint6, the poet paints himself. His ruling 
idea is stamped upon the work which it produces and 
controls. Spenser is superior to his subject, compre- 
hends it fully, frames it with a view to its end, in order 
to impress upon it the proper mark of his soul and his 
genius. Each story is modnlated with respect to another. 
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and all •miii respect to a certain effect vliich is Iwing 
worked out Thus a beauty issues from tliis baimoaj, 
— ^the beauty in the poetfs heart, — ^which his 'wh<^e 
work strives to express ; a noble and yet a cheerful 
beauty, made np of moral elevation and sensuous se- 
ductions, "Kngliah in sentiment, Italian in externals, 
chivalric in subject, modem in its perfection, reptesoiting 
a unique and tvonderfnl epoch, the appearance of pagan- 
ism in a Christian race, aod the 'worship of form by an 
imagination of the KortiL 

S 3. PB03E. 



Such an epoch can scarcely last, and the poetic 
vitality wears itself out by its very efflorescence, so 
that lis expansion leads to its decline. From the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, the mibsidonce of 
manners and genius grows apparent. Enthusiasm and 
respect decline. The minions and court-fops intrigue 
and pilfer, amid pedantry, puerility, and show. The 
court plunders, and the nation murmurs. The GocmLons 
begin to show a stem fronts and the king, scolding them 
like a schoolmaster, gives way before them like a little 
boy. This sorry monarch (James I.) soffeis himself to 
be bullied by his favourites, writes to them like a gossip, 
calls himself a Solomon, aira his literary vanity, and in 
granting an audience to a courtier, rec<HnmendB him to 
become a scholar, and expects to be complimented on 
his own scholady aLtainments. The dignity of the 
government is weakened, and the people's loyalty is 
cooled. Eoyal^ declines, and revolution is fostered. 
At the same time, the noble chivalric paganism dtsen- 

TDL. I. T 
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eiates into a base and coane Bensoality. The king, we 
are told, on ooe occasion, had got so drank with his 
royal brother Christian of Denmark, that the7 boUi 
had to be carried to bed. Sir John Harrington 
says: 

"The ladies abandon tfa^ sobriety, and are seen to roUabont 
In intoxication. . . . The lAdy vho did play the Queen's part 
{in the Masqne of the Qneen of Sbeba) did cany most predons gifts 
to both their MtyeetieB ; but, for^tting the steppes arinng to 
the canopy, oreiset her caaketa into his Danish Miyeeties ]«p, 
and fell at his feet, tho I rather think it iras in his face. Hodi 
was the huny and ooniiiBian ; cLo^ and napkins vera at hand, 
to make all clean. His Majesty then got np and vonid danoe 
with the Qneen of Sheba ; but he fell down and hnmhled 
himself before her, and was carried to an inner chamber and 
lud on a bed of state ; which was not a tittle defiled with the 
presents of the Queen which had been bestowed on his garments ; 
such as wine, cream, jelly, bererage, cakes, qnces, and other 
good matteis. The entertunment snd show went forward, and 
most of the presenteis went backward, or fell down ; wine did 
so occupy their upper chambers. Now did appeal, in rich diees, 
Hope, Faith, and Oharity : Hope did assay to speak, but wine 
leDdered her endeavouis so feeble that she withdrew, and hoped 
the king would excuse her brevity : Faith . . . Idt the conrt 
in a staggering condition. . . . Thqr were both sick and spewing 
in the lower hall. Next came Victory, who ... by a etnnge 
medley of rerufication . , . and after much lamentable utt«raaoe 
was led away like a silly captive, and laid to sleep in the outer 
steps at the anti-chamber. As for Peace, she most rudely made 
war with her olive branch, and laid on the pates of those who 
did op^KMe her coming. I ne'er did see anch lack of good otder, 
discretion, and sobriety in our Queen's days." ^ 

ObBerre tiiat these tipsy women were great ladiee. 
^ Jfug* ArnOpim, i. M9 Upcutlm. 
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Tlie reason is, that the grand ideas Trhich introdnce an 
epoch, end, in their exhaoBtion, liy preserving nothing 
bnt theii vices ; the prond sentiment of natoial life be- 
comes a vulgar appeal to the senses. An entrance, en 
ardi of triumph under James I., often represented 
obscenities ; and later, when the sensual instincte, exas- 
perated hy Puritan tyranny, b^in to raise their heads 
once more, ire shall find nndei the Sestoration excess 
revelling in its low vices, and triumphing in its shame- 



Meanwhile literature undergoes a change ; the power- 
ful breeze whii^ had wafted it on, and which, amidst 
singularity, refinements, ezf^eiations, had made it 
great, alacjtened and diminished. With Oarew, Suckling, 
and Herrick, prettaoess takes the place of the beautiful 
That which strikes them is no longer the general features 
of things ; and they no longer b? to express tlie inner 
character of what they describe. They no longer possess 
that liberal conception, that instinctiye penetration, by 
which we sympathise with objects, and grow capable of 
creating them anew. They no longer boast of that over- 
flow of emotions, that excess of ideas and images, which 
compelled a man to relieve himself by words, to act 
externally, to represent &eely and boldly tbe interior 
drama whidi made his whole body and heart tremble. 
They are ra&er wits of the contt, cavaliers of foshion, 
who wish to show off their imagination and style. In 
their hands love becomes gallantry ; they write songs, 
fn^tive pieces, compliments to the ladies. There are 
no more npwellii^ &om the heart. They write elo- 
quent phrases in order to be applauded, and flattering 
exaggerations in order to please. The divine faces, the 
aarions or profound looks, the virgin or impassioned 
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expressions vMch burst forth at every step in the early 
poets, have disappeared ; here we see nothing but agree- 
able coontenances, painted in agreeable verses. Black- 
guardism is not far off; we meet with it already in 
Suclding, and crudity to boot, and prosaic epicitrism ; 
their sentiment is expressed befoie long, in such a phrase 
OS : " Let us amuse ourselves, and a fig for the rest." 
The only objects they can still paint, are little graceful 
things, a kiss, a May-day festivity, a dewy prinuose, a daf- 
fodU, a marriage morning, a bee.* Herrick and Suckling 

* ' ' Some Mked me vhere the BabieB grew, 
.And nothing I did tay ; 
But with m; floger pointed to 

The lip« of Julia. 
Some Bsk'd how Peark did grow, aiid nhece ; 

Then spake I to m; girle, 
To part her lips, and sheir me there 

The qnarelets of PearL 
One aak'd me where the rosea grew ; 

I hade him not go seek j 
But forthwith bade my Julia show 
A bud in either cheek." 

HianiCK's Raperida, ed. Waliord, 1SS9 ; 
The Sock o/Suiia, p. 83. 

" About the sweet bag of a bee, 

Two Cnpids fell at odda ; 
And whose the pretty prize shn'd be, . 

Thej vow'd to aak the Gods. , 

Whioh Tenus hearing, thither came. 

And for their baldness atript them ; 
And taking thence from each hii flame, 

'With roda of miitle whipt them. 
Which done, to stili theit wanton criea, 

When quiet grown ah'ad aeen them. 
She kiat and wip'd their doTe-like ejea, 

And gave the b«g between them." 

Hkrsice, TUil. / TheBagqftluiBat,^ 41. 
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eapeciaUy produce little exquiaite poemB, delicate, ever 
pleaaant or agreeable, like those attributed to Anacreou, 
or those -vrhidi abound in the Anthology. In fact, here, 
as at the Grecian period alluded to, we are in the decline 
of paganism ; energy departs, the reign of the ^reeahle 
begins. People do not relinquish the worship of 
beauty and pleasure, hut dally with them. They deck 
and fit them to their taste ; they cease to subdue and 
bend men, who enjoy them whilst they amuse them. 
Tt is the last beam of a setting snn ; the genuine poetic 

" WI17 to pa1« and van, fond lover t 

IVythee, why w pale 1 
■Will, nli«a looking well can't moro her, 

Looking ill pierail t 

lyTtliee, why ao pde T 
Why so dnll and mnte, yonng slniiecT 

Pr'ythee, vhy bo mato t 
Will, when speaking well can't win her. 

Saying nothing do't I 

Pr'ythee, nhy so mnts t 
Quit, qait for Bhame : this will not mor^ 

This cannot take her ; 
If of herself Bhe will not love, 

Kotliiiig c&n make her. 

The deril take her ! " 

Sir John SuoKLwa'a Works, ed. A. Sockllng, 
isse, p. 70. 

" Ae when » lady, walking Flora's hower, 
Picks here a pink, and there a gUly-flower, 
Now ^aeks a violet from her pnrple bed. 
And then a primrose, the year's maidenhead. 
There nips the brier, here the lover's pansy. 
Shifting her dainty pleuores with her fani^. 
This on her arms, and that she lists to wear 
Upon the bordera of her carious hair ; 
At length a roae-hnd (passing all the rest) 
9!ie plucks, and bosoms in her lily breaaL 

QcABLza. Slantas:. 
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Bentunent dies out with Sedley, Watler, and the ihTtne- 
atets of the Sestoration ; thej viite prose in verse; 
theix heait is on a level vith their style, and -with an 
exact language we find the conunenceiQeiit of a new age 
and a new art 

Side by side with prettiness comes affectation ; it ia 
the second mark of the decadence. Instead of wiitang to 
express things, thej write to say them well ; they outbid 
their neighbours, and strain every mode of E^teecb ; tiey 
push art over on the side to which it h&d a leaning ; 
and as in this age it had a leaning towards vehemence 
and imagination, they pile up their emphasis and 
colouring. A jaigon always springs out of a style. Id 
aU arts, the &rst masters^ the inventors, discover the 
idea, steep themselves in it, and leave it to effect its 
outward form. Then come the second dass, the imita- 
tors, who sedulously repeat this form, and alter it by 
exaggeration. Some nevertheless have talent, as Quarles, 
Herbert, Habington, Bonne in particular, a pungent 
satirist, of terrible cn;ideness,^ a powerful poet, of a pre- 
cise aod intense imagination, who still preserves some- 
thing of the energy uid thrill of the original inspiration.* 

* Sae, In particnlai, his latini igainit conrtien. The fallowiiig i* 
NgiiiiBt iinitatan. 

" But he ii worst, who (be^irly) doth chftw 
Other* wit's fhiita, and in his tsTeuoos maw 
Kanklj digested, doth those things ontspew, 
At his owne things ; ind they 're his owne, 't ia bne. 
For if one etite my meat(^ though it be knowne 
The meat was mine, th' excrement is his oime." 

Dokkb's Satint, IflSS. Satin ii. p. 12S. 
* " When I behold a Btream, which from the spring 
Doth with donhtftal melodioos murmuring. 
Or in a speechless dumber calmly ride 
Her wedded channel's bosom, and there chide 
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But he deliberately spoils all these gifts, and succeeds 
with great difBculty in concoctii^ a piece of nonsense. 
For instance, tiie impassioned poets had aaid to tlieir 
mistzQBS, that if ihey lost her, they should hate all otiiet 
women. Donne, in order to edipee them, says : 
" do not die, for I kholl hate 
AH women ao, when thou art gone, 
That thee I ehall not celebrate 
Whm I remember thoa waet one." ' 

Twenty times while reading him we nth our brow, and 
ask with astonishment, how a man coidd have so tor- 
mented and contOTted himself, strained his Btyle, refined 
on his refinement, hit upon such absord comparisons ? 
Bat this was the spirit of the ege ; they made an effort 
to be ingeniously absurd. A fiea had bitten Donne and 
hia misbeaa, and he says : 

" This fiea is yon and I, and this 
Onr manage bed and manage temple is. 
Though Parents grudge, and you, w* are met, 
And cloyBter'd in these living walls of Jet 
Thongh use make you apt to kill me. 
Let not to that selfe-murder added be, 
And sacrilege, three sins in killing tbiee." ' 

And bend hor brmn, and iwbU, If tny boogh 
Does bnt itoop down to kin her utmoit brow j 
Tat if har often gnawing 1u«m« win ' 

Tha tniterona tiuika to gape and let her in. 
She Toaheth Tiolanlly (md dotli diToree 
Her &om ber naiiTe and her long kept-oonne. 
And Touea, and bravei it, and In gallant ewini 
In flatt'iiiig eddiea promMcg retam, 
She flouts her ohamiel, which thenceforth ia dry. 
Then Bay I: That ia aha, and thia ami."— Dotim, £Ew^ 
> romn, 163S : J Feaser, p. 16. * iUd. Th* Flm, p. 1. 
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The Marqnis de Mascaiille' ttever found anything to 
eq^aal this. Would you have believed a 1^1161 could 
invent such absorditieB ? She and he made but one, 
foi both are but one with the flea, and so one could not 
be killed without the other. Observe that the -wise 
Malherbe wrote very similar enormities, in the Siara 
of St. Peter, and that the sonneteera of Italy and Spain 
reach simultaneouBly the same he^t of folly, and you 
will agree that throughout Europe at that time they were 
at the close of a poetical epocL 

On thia boundary line of a closing and a dawning 
literature a poet appeared, one of the most approved and 
illuatrioua of his time, Abraham Cowley,^ a precocioos 
child, a reader and a versifier like Pope, and who, like 
Pope, having known passions less than books, busied 
himself less about titiings than about words. Literary 
exhaustion has seldom been more manifest. He pos- 
sesses all the capacity to say whatever pleases him, but 
he has precisely nothing to say. The substance has 
vanished, leaving in its place an empty form. In vain 
he tries the epic, ihe Pindaric strophe, all kinda of 
stanzas, odes, short lines, long lines ; in vain he calls to 
his assistance botanical and philosophical similes, sU the 
erudition of the university, all the lecoUectious of anti- 
quity, all the ideas of new science : we yawn as we 
read h^fn. Kxcept in a few descriptive verses, two or 
three graceful tendernesses,' he feels nothing, he speaks 
only ; he is a poet of the brain. His collection of 

' A TBlet in UoIUtb'b La Frideuaea EidioUtt, who apee and exigge- 
nttea his master's msmtera and itjls, and pretend* to be a raarqnesa. 
Hs aUo appean In L'Sieurdi and Zi dlpU AmoUTWX, b; the sonie 
author. — Tb, 

' 190B-1687. I refer to the eleventh edition of 1710. 

' The Spring {Tlia Miatras, L 72). 
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amorous pieces is but a veldcle for a scientific test, and 
serves to show that he has tead the autliors, that he 
knows geography, that he is well versed in anatomy, 
that he has a smattering of medicine and astronomy, that 
he has at his service compaiisons and allusions enough 
to rack the brains of his readers. He will speak in this 
wise : 

" Besnty, thou active — pasaive 111 ! 
Which dy'st thjaelf as fast as thou dost kill I " 

or, will remark that his mistress is to blame for 
spending three honra every morning at her toilet, 



" They mSike that Beauty Tyraimy, 
Thafa else a Civil-government." 

After reading two hundred pages, you feel disposed to 
box his ears. You have to think, by way of consolation, 
that every grand age must draw to a close, that this one 
could not do so otherwise, that the old glow of enthu- 
siasm, the sudden flood of rapture, images, whimsical 
and audacious fancies, which once rolled through Uie 
minds of men, arrested now and cooled down, could only 
exhibit dross, a curdling scum, a miiltitude of brilliant 
and offensive points. You say to yonrself that, after 
all, Cowley had perhaps talent ; you find that he had in 
fact one, a new talent, unknown to the old masters, the 
sign of a new culture, which needs other manners, and 
announces a new society. Cowley had these manners, 
and belongs to this society. He was a well-govaned, 
reasona1}le, well-infonned, polished, well-edacated man, 
who after twelve yeara of service and writing in France, 
under Queen Henrietta, retires at last wisely into the 
country, where he studies natural history, and prepares 
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a treatise on religion, philosophising on men and life, 
f eitfle in general reflections and ideas, a moralist, bidding 
his ezecQtor " to let nothing stand in his viitings which 
might seem the least in the vrald to Iw an oSence 
i^ainst religion or good maDners." Such intoitioiis and 
such a life produce and indicate less a poet, tliat is, a 
seer, a ra-eator, than a liteiaiy man, I mean a man who 
oon think and speak, and who therefore ought to have 
read much, learned much, written much, ought to pos- 
sess a calm and clear mind, to be accustomed to polite 
society, enstemed conversation, pleasantry. In feet, 
Cowley ia an author by profession, the oldest of tiiose, 
who in England desenre the name. Hih prose is as 
easy and sensible as his poetry is contorted and unreason- 
able. A polished man, writing for polished men, pretty 
much as he would speak to them in a diawing-ioom, — 
this I take to be the idea which they had of a good 
authoi in the sevrnteeiith century. It is the idea whicli 
Cowley's Essays leave of his character ; it is the kind 
of talent which the writers of tiie coming age take for 
theii model ; and he is the first of that grave and ami- 
able group which, continued in Temple, reaches so foi 
as to include Addison. 

IL 
Having reached this point, the Benaissance seemed 
to have attained its limit, and, like a drooping and feded 
fiower, to be ready to leave ^ place for a new bud which 
b^an to spring up amongst its withered leaves. At all 
events, a Uving and unexpected shoot sprang &om the 
old declining stock. At the mcouent when ait lan- 
guished, science shot forth ; the whole labour of the age 
ended in this. The fruits are not tmlike ; on tiie coc- 
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tiaiy, tiie7 come tarn, the aame sap, and hj die divmsity 
of Uie tshape only manifest two distmct periods of the 
inner growth which has produced them. Ereiy art 
ends in a science, and all poetry in a philosophy. For 
science and philosophy do but translate into precise 
formtdaa the or^iinal conceptiona which art and poetiy 
render senaiHe by imaginary figures: when once the 
idea of an epoch is manifested in verse by ideal crea- 
tions, it naturally comes to be expressed in prose by 
poaitiTe aigumente. That which had struck men on 
escapii^ from ecclesiastical oppression and monkish as- 
ceticism was the pagan idea of a life true to nature, and 
freely deYeloped. Th^ had found nature buried behind 
scholasticism, and they had expressed it in poems and 
Iiaintings ; in Italy hy superb healthy corporeality, in 
England by vehement and unconventional spiritnalily, 
widi such divination of its laws, instincts, and forms, 
that we might extract fo)m their theatre and tiheir pic- 
tures a complete theory of soul and body. When 
enthusiasm is paet, curiosity begins. The sentiment of 
beauty gives way to the need of truth. The theory 
contained in works of imagination frees itself. The 
gaze continues fixed on nature, not to admire now, but 
to understand. From painting we pass to anatomy, 
fnnn the drama to moral philosophy, from grand poetical 
divinations to great scientific views ; the second continue 
the first, and the same mind displays itself in both ; 
for what art had represented, and science proceeds to 
observe, are living things, with their complex and com- 
plete structure, set in motion by their internal forces, 
with no supernatural intervention Artists and savants, 
all set out, without knowing it themselves, from the 
some master conception, to wit, that nature subsists of 
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heiself, that eveiy existence has in its own womb the 
sotuce of its action, that the causes of events are the 
innate laws of tilings ; an all-powerful idea, irom which 
was to isaae the modem civilisation, and which, at the 
time I write of, produced in England and Italy, as be- 
fore in Greece, genuine sciences, side by side with a 
complete art: after da Vinci and Michel Angelo, the 
school of anatomists, mathematicians, naturalists, ending 
with Galileo; after Spenser, Ben Jonson, and Shaks- 
peare, the school of thinkers who earround Bacon and 
lead up to Harvey. 

We have not far to look for this school In the 
interregnum of Ghristiauily the dominating bent of 
mind belongs to it It was paganism which reigned 
in Elizabeth's court, not only in letters, but in doctrine, 
— a paganism of the north, always serious, generally 
sombre, bat which was based, like that of the south, on 
natural forces. In some men all Christianity had passed 
away ; many proceeded to atheism through excess of 
rebellion and debauchery, like Marlowe and Greene. 
With others, like Shakapeare, the idea of God scarcely 
makes its appearance ; they see in our poor short human 
life only a dream, and beyond it the long sad aleep : 
for them, death is the goal of life; at most a dark 
gulf, into which man plunges, uncertain of the issna 
If Uiey carry their gaze beyond, they perceive,' not 
the spiritual soul welcomed into a purer world, but the 
corpse abandoned to the damp earth, or the ghost hover- 
ing about the churchyard. They speak like sceptics or 
superstitious men, never as hue believers. Their heroes 
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have hiiinan, not religions virtues ; against crime they 
tdj on honour and the love of the beantiful, not on 
piety and the fear of God. K others, at intervals, like 
Sidney and Spenser, catch a glimpse of the Divine, it 
is as a vague ideal light, a sublime Platonic phantom, 
which has no resemblance to a personal God, a strict 
inquisitor of the slightest motions of the heart He 
appears at the summit of things, like the splendid 
crown of the world, but He does not weigh upon human 
life; He leaves it intact and free, only turning it 
towards the beautiful Man does not know as yet the 
sort of narrow prison in which ofBcial cant and respect- 
able creeds were, later on, to confine activity and in- 
telligence. Even the beHeveis, sincere Christians lilce 
Bacon and Sir Thomas Browne, discard all oppressive 
sternness, reduce Christianitj^ to a sort of moral poetry, 
and allow naturalism to subsist beneath religion. In such 
a broad and open channel, speculation could spread its 
wings. With Lord Herbert appeared a systematic 
deism ; with Milton and Algernon Sidney, a philo- 
sophical religion ; Clarendon went so for as to compare 
Lend Falkland's gardens to the groves of Academe. 
Against the r^orism of the Puritans, Chillingworth, 
Hales, Hooker, the greatest doctors of the English 
Church, give a latge place to natural reason, — so large, 
that never, even to this day, has it made such an 
advance. 

An astonishing irruptioD of facts — the discovery of 
America, the revival of antic[uity, the restoration of 
philolc^, the invention of the arts, the development of 
industries, the mardi of human curiosity over the whole 
of the past and t^e whole of the globe— came to furnish 
snbject-matter, and prose b^^ its reign. Sidn^j 
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Wilson, Aficham, and Pnttenham explored the Tules of 
etyle ; Hacklnyt and Purchas compiled the cyclopsdia 
of tia7el and the descriptian of eveiy land ; Hollnahed, 
Speed, Ealeigh, Stowe, EJoollea, Daniel, Thomas May, 
Lord Herbert, founded history ; Camden, Spelman, 
Cotton, Ueher, and Selden inangniate scholarship; a 
legion of patient workers, of obscnre collectors, of liteiaiy 
pioneers, amassed, arranged, and sifted tiie docomenta 
which Sir Sobert Cotton and Sir Thomas Bodl^ stored 
np in their libraiias ; whilst ntopi&ns, moralists, painters 
of manners — ^Thomas More, Joseph Hall, John Earle, 
Owen Feltham, Burton— described and passed judgment 
on the modes of life, continued with Fuller, Sir Thomas 
Browne, and Isaac Walton up to the middle of the next 
centniy, and add to the number of controversialists and 
politiGiaiis who, with Hooker, Taylor, ChiUingworth, 
Algernon Sidney, Harrington, study religion, society, 
chuich and state. A copious and confused fermenta- 
tion, from which abundance of thoughts rose, but few 
notable books. NoHe prose, such as was heard at the 
court of Louis XIV., in tiie house of FolUo, in the 
schools at Athens, aoch as rhetorical and sociable nations 
know how to produce, was altogether lacking. These 
men had not the spirit of analysis, the art of following 
step by step the natural order of ideas, nor the spirit of 
conversation, tiie talent never to weary or shock others. 
Their imt^nation is too little r^ulated, and their 
manners too little polished. Th^ who had mixed most 
in the world, even Sidney, speak roughly what they 
think, and as they think it Instead of glossing tiiey 
ex^gerat& They blurt out all, and withhold nothi:^ 
When they do not employ excessive compliments, they 
take to coarse jokes. They are ignorant of measured 
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liTfitiness, refined laillery, delicate ^tteiy. Th^jr re- 
joice in groes pons, dirtj allusions. They mistake in- 
volved charades and grotesque images for wit Though 
they aie great lords and ladies, they talk like Hl-brad 
persons, lovers of bufToonery, of shows, and bear-fighte. 
With some, as Overboiy or Sir Thomas Browne, prose is 
ao madi run over by poetry, that it covers its narrative 
with images, and hides ideas under ito pictorea They 
load their stj-le with flowery comparisons, which produce 
cme another, and mount one above aootiier, so that sense 
disappears, and ornament only is visilde. In short, 
they are generally pedants, still sti£f with the rust of 
the school ; they divide and subdivide, propound theses, 
definitions ; tiiey aigae solidly and heavily, and quote 
their authors in Latin, and even in Greek ; iiiey square 
their massive periods, and learnedly knock their adver- 
saries down, and their readers too, as a natural conse- 
quenca They are never on tiie prose-level, but always 
above or below — above by their poetic genius, below 
by the wei^t of their education and the barbarism of 
their manners. But tht^ think seriously and for them- 
selves ; they are deUberate ; they are convinced and 
touched by what the; say. Even in the compiler we 
find a force and loyal^ of spirit, which give confidence 
and cause pleasure. Their writings are like the power- 
ful and heavy engravings of their contemporaries, Qie 
maps of Hofuagel for instance, so harsh and so instruc- 
tive ; their conception is sharp and dear ; they have 
the gift of perceiving every object, not under a general 
aspect, like the classical writers, but specially and 
individnnll;. It is not man in the abstract, the citizen 
OS he is eveiywhere, the countiyman as such, that they 
represent, but James or Thomas, Smith or Biown, of 
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anch a parish, from each an office, mih audi and sadi 
attitude or dreaa, distinct &om all otheis ; in short, they 
see, not the idea, but the individual Im^ine the 
distmhance that each a disposition produces in a man's 
head, hov the tegular order of ideas becomes deranged 
by it ; how every object, with the infinite medley of its 
forms, properties, appendages, will thenceforth fasten 
itself by a hundred points of contact nnforeseea to 
other objects, and bring before the mind a series and 
a &mily ; what boldness language will derive from it ; 
what fomiliar, pictuiesqae, absurd words, will break 
forUi in succession; how the dash, the unforeseen, the 
originality and ineqviality of invention, will stand out 
Imagine, at the same time, what a hold this form of 
mind has on objects, how many facts it condenses in 
each conception; what a mass of personal judgments, 
foreign authorities, suppositions, guesses, imaginations, 
it spreads over every subject; with what venturesome 
and creative fecundity it engenders both truth and 
conjecture. It is an eztraordinary chaos of thoughts 
and forms, often abortive, still more often barbarous, 
sometimes grand. But from this superfluity something 
lasting and great is produced, namely science, and we 
have only to examine more closely into one or two of 
these works to see the new creation emerge £com the 
blocks and the debris. 

IIX 
Two writers especially display this state of nuud. 
The fljst, Robert Barton, a dergyman and university 
recluse, who passed his life in libraries, and dabbled in 
all the sciences, as learned as Babelais, having an 
inexhaustible and overflowing memory ; tmequal, more- 
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over, gifted TriUi enthusiasm, and spasmodically gay, 
but aa a role sad and morose, to the extent of confessing 
in hia epitaph that melancholy made up his life and 
his death ; in the £rst place original, liking his own 
common sense, and one of the earliest models of that 
singular English mood which, witlidiawing man within 
himself, develops in him, at one time imagination, at 
another scrupulosity, at another oddity, and makes of 
him, accordii^ to ciicumatances, a poet, an eccentric, a 
humorist, a madman, or a puritan. He read on for 
thirty years, put an encyclopsedia into his head, and 
now, to amuse and relieve himself, takes a folio of 
blank paper. Twenty lines of a poet, a dozen lines of 
a b«atise on agricultuie, a folio page of heraldry, a 
description of rare fishes, a paragraph of a sermon on 
patience, the record of the fever fits of hypi»hondria, 
the histoiy of the particle that, a scrap of metAphysics, 
— ^this is what passes through his brain in a quarter of 
an hour : it is a carnival of ideas and phrases, Greek, 
Latin, Oerman, French, Italian, philosophical, geometri- 
cal, medical, poetical, astrological, musical, pedagogic, 
heaped one on the other ; an enoimons medley, a pro- 
digious mass of jumbled quotations, jostling tiioughts, 
with the vivacity and the transport of a feast of un- 
reason. 

" This roving hnmour (tliongh not irith like mocees) I have 
ever had, and, like a ranging spaniel that barks at every bird he 
sees, leaving his game, I have followed all, saving that which 
I should, and maj justly complain, and truly, qui ubiqut at, nut- 
guoffl e»t, which Gesner did in modesly, that I have read man^ 
books, bnt to little purpose, for want of good method, I have 
confusedly tumbled over divers antbora in our fibraiiee with 
■mall profit, for want of art, order, mematj, judgmest I 

VOL, L z 
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never trareUed but in map or caid, in wHch mj nncottflned 
thoughts have freely expati&ted, as having ever been espedally 
delighted with the stud^ of coemograph;. Saturn was lord of 
my genituie, culminating, etc., and Uais prindpal aignificator 
of manners, in partile coqjunctiDn with mine ascendent ; hoth 
fortunate in their houses, etc. I am not poor, I am not rick ; 
nihil at, nihil dost; I have little; I want nothing: all m; 
treasure is in Uinerra's tower. Qreater prefennent as I could 
never get, so am I not in debt for it. I have a competen<7 
(^ouf Deo) from my noble and munificent patrons. Though I 
live still a collegiat stiident, as Democritua in his garden, and 
lead a mooastique life, ipie miU iheatnan, eequestred from those 
tumults and troubles of the worid, et tanqaam in tpwuld pcritut 
(as he said), in some high place above you all, like StoSeu* 
lapiau, omnia xeaila pnel«rita prctierUiaque vtden*, wu vdut 
intuitu, I hear and aoe what is done abroad, how others run, 
ride, turmoil, and macerate themselves in court and country. 
Far from these wrangling lawsuits, aulas vanitaUm, fori amibi- 
UoMm, ridere mteum toleo : I laugh at all, only secure, lest my 
suit go amies, my ships perish, com and cattle miscarry, txade 
decay ; I have no wife nor children, good or bad, to provide for ; 
a mere spectator of other men's fortunes and adventures, and 
how they act their parie, which methinks are diversely pre- 
sented unto me, as from a common theatre or scene. I hear 
new news every day : and those onUnaiy rumours of war, 
plagues, fires, inundations, thefts, murders, massacres, meteois, 
comets, spectrums, prodigies, apparitions ; of towns taken, dtaes 
besL^ed in Fiance, Germany, Turkey, Persia, Poland, et«., daily 
musters and preparations, and such like, which these tempes- 
tuous times afford, battles fought, ao many men slain, mono- 
machies, shipwiacks, piiades, and sea-fights, peace, leagues, 
stratagems, and fl'esh alarms — a vast confusion of tows, wishes, 
actions, edicts, petitions, lawsuits, pleas, laws, proclamatiomi, 
complaints, grievances, — are daily brought to our ears: new 
books evei7 day, pamphlets, currantoee, alotiee, whole catalogues 
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of Tolumee of all sorts, new paradoxes, opmions, Bcbifims, hero- 
ues, coukoveiGieB in philosophj, religion, etc. Now come tid- 
ingB of weddings, maakings, mummeries, entertainments, jubilieB, 
embassiea, tilts and tournaments, trophies, trimnphe, revels, 
sports, idayea : then again, as in a new shifted scene, treasons, 
cheating tricks, robberies, enormous villanies in' all kinds, 
funerals, burials, death of princes, new discoveries, expeditions ; 
now comical, then tragical matters. To-day we hear of new 
loidfl and officers created, to-morrow of some great men deposed, 
and then again of freeh honours conferred : one is let loose, 
another imprisoned : one purchaeetfa, another breaketh : he 
thrives, his neighbour turns bankrupt ; now plenty, then ag^ 
dearth and famine ; one runs, another rides, wrangles, laughs, 
weepe, etc. Thus I daily hear, and Buch like, both private and 
publick news." ^ 

" Pot what a world of books offers itself, in all subjects, arts, 
and sciences, to the sweet content and capacity of the reader 1 
In arithmetick, geometry, perspective, optick, astronomy, archi- 
tecture, tmlptuTa, pictura, of whidi so many and such elaborate 
treatises are of late written : in mechanicks and their mysteries, 
militaiy matters, navigation, riding of horses, fencing, swim- 
ming, gardening, planting, great tomes of husbandry, cookery, 
&ulconiy, banting, fishing, fowling, etc, with exquisite pictures 
of all sports, games, and what not. In musick, metaphysicks, 
natural and moral philosophy, philologie, in policy, heraldry, 
genealogy, chronol<^, etc., they afford great tomes, or those 
studies of antiquity, etc., tt quid lulililiut arithnetieit invtntitmi- 
btuf quid jiieiaidau muncu TOtionUm* 9 quid divinivt attnmonii- 
tit t quid reetiut gtomttrieit demanttratiott^ui t What 80 sure, 
what so pleasant 1 He that shall but see the geometrical tower 
of Oarezenda at Sologne in Italy, the steeple and clock at Stras- 
borough, will admire the effects of art, or that engine of Archi- 
medes to remove the earth itself, if he had but a place to fasten 
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bis inetniineDt. ArAintaiu axlUta, and rare devises to comT&to 
waters, mnsick mBtnimeiitB, and trisyllable echoes again, again, 
and agun repeated, with miriades of euch. What vast tomes 
are extant in law, phjsick, and divinity, for profit, pleasure, 
practice, speculation, in verse or prose, etc ! Th^ names alone 
are the subject of whole volumes ; we have thousands of authors 
of all sorts, many great libraries, fiill wdl furaisbed, like so 
many dishes of meat, served out for several palates, and he is a 
very block that ia affected with none of them. Some take an 
infinite delight to study the very languages wherein these books 
are written — Hebrew, Greek, Syriack, Chalde, Axabick, etc. 
Methinks it would well please any man to look upon a geographi- 
cal map {ruavi anirnvm dtkelation^ allieere, ob inend-ibiltm r«rum 
varittatem etJMeundilattm,, it ad pltawrgm lui eogtiitionem exeitart), 
chorographical, topographical delineations ; to behold, as it were, 
all the remote provinces, towns, cities of the world, and never 
to go forth of the limits of his study ; to measure, by the scale 
and compasBe, their extent, distance, examine their ute. 
Charles tike Great (as Flatina writes) had three &ire silver 
tabln, in one of which superficies was a large map of Con- 
stantinople, in the second Borne neatly engraved, in the tiiird 
an exquisite description of Ihe whole world ; and much delight 
he took in them. What greater pleasure can there now be, 
than to view those elabor«te maps of Ortelius, Mercator, Hon 
dins, etc 1 to peruse those books of cities put out by Braunua 
and Hogenbergius 1 to read those exquisite descriptbns of 
Maginus, Munster, Herrera, Laet, Morula, Boterus, Leander 
Albertus, Camden, Leo Afer, Adricomius, Nia Oerbeliue, etc t 
those famous expeditions of Christopher Columbus, Americus 
Vespucins, Marcus Polus the Venetian, Lod. Vertomaunus, 
Aloysius CadamustuB, etc f those accurate diaries of Fortugals, 
Hollanders, of Bartjson, Oliver a Nort, etc., Hacluit's Voyages, 
Pet Martyr's Decades, Benzo, Lerins, Linschoten's relations, 
those Hodeeporicons of Jod. a Meggen, Brocarde the Monke, 
Bredenbachius, Jo. Dublinius, Sands, etc., to Jerusalem, Egypt, 
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and other remote places of the world ! thoae pleasant itinerariea 
of Paulas Hentsenu, Jodocns SinceniB, Xhix Polonng, etc. t to 
read Bellonins olaervatioiia, P. GUllus his surva7e8 ; those paita 
of America, set out, and curiooslf cut in pictures, by Fr&tres a 
Bt7 1 To see ft well cut herbal, hearbs, trees, flowers, planta, 
all T^etals, expressed in theirproper colonis to the life, as that 
of UatthioluB upon Dioscorides, Delacampios, Label, Bauhinue, 
and that last Toluminous and mighty herbal of Beeler of Nor- 
emberge ; wherein almost every plant is to hia own bignesfie. 
To see birds, beasts, and fishes of the sea, spiders, gnats, 
serpents, flies, etc., all creatures set out by the same art, and 
truly expressed in lively colours, with an exact description of 
their natures, vertnes, qualities, etc, as hath been accurately 
performed I7 j£lian, Gesner, Ulysses Aldrovandas, Bellonius, 
liondoletina, Hippolytus Salvianns, etc" ^ 

He is never-eading ; words, phrases, overflow, are 
heaped up, overlap each other, and flow on, carryinf; 
the reader along, deafened, stunned, half-drowned, 
unable to touch ground in the deluge. Burton is 
inexhaustible. There are no ideas which he does not 
iterate under fifty forms : when he has exhausted his 
own, he poure out upon us other men's — the classics, 
the rarest autbora, known only by savants — authors 
rarer still, knovm only to the learned ; he borrows from 
all Underneath these deep caverns of erudition and 
science, there is one blacker and more unknown than 
all the others, filled with forgotten authors, with crack- 
jaw names, Besler of Nuremberg, Adricomius, Linschoten, 
Brocaide, Bredenbachiua Amidst all these antedilnvian 
monsters, bristling with Latin terminations, he is at 
his ease ; he sports with them, laughs, skips &om one 
to the other, drives them all abreast. He is like old 

' AnateMy e/MekmAolv, i part 2, sec 2, Mem. 4, p. *20, ttpiaafm. 
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Proteus, the stnidy rover, who in one hour, with his 
team of hippopotami, makea the circuit of the ocean. 

What subject does he take ? Melancholy, his own 
individual mood; and he takea it like a schoohnan. 
None of St. Thomas Aquinas' treatises is more regularly 
constructed than his. This torrent of erudition flows in 
geometrically planned channels, turning off at right 
angles without deviating by a line. At the head of 
every part you will find a synoptical and anal3rtical table, 
with hyphens, brackets, each division b^etting its 
subdivisions, each subdivision its sections, each section 
its subsections : of the malady in general, of melan- 
choly ia particular, of its nature, its aeat, its varieties, 
causes, symptoms, prognosis ; of its cure by pennissible 
means, by forbidden means, by dietetic means, by 
pharmaceutical means. After the scholastic process, 
he descends from the general to the particular, and 
disposes each emotion and idea in its labelled case. 
In this framework, supplied by the middle-age, he 
heaps up the whole, like a man of the Eenaissance, — 
the litoiaiy description of passions and the modical 
description of madness, details of the hospital with a 
satire on human follies, physiological treatises side by 
side with personal coniidences, the recipes of the apotlie- 
cary with moral counsels, remarks on love witli the 
history of evacuations. The discrimination of ideas 
has not yet been effected; doctor and poet, man of 
letters and savant, he is aU at once ; for want of dams, 
ideas pour like different liquids into the same vat, with 
strange spluttering and bubbling, with an nnsavouiy 
smell and odd effect. But the vat is full, and from 
this admixture are produced potent compounds which 
no preceding age has known. 
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IV. 
For in this mixture there is an effectual leaven, the 
poetic sentiment, which Btira up and animates the vast 
erodition, 'which will not be confined to diy catalogues ; 
which, interpietijDg every fact, every object, disentangles 
OT divines a mysterious soul within it, and agitates the 
whole mind of man, by representing to bim the restless 
world within and without bim as a grand enigma. 
Let OS conceive a kindred mind to Shakepeaie's, a 
scholar and an observer instead of an actor and a poet, 
who m place of creating ia occapied in comprehending, 
but who, like Shakspeaie, applies himself to living things, 
penetrates their internal structure, puts himself in com- 
munication with their actual laws, imprints in himself 
fervently and 8<?upuIousIy the smaUest details of their 
outward appearance ; who at the same time extends his 
penetratii^ surmises beyond the r^on of obeervation, 
discema behind visible phsenomena some world obscure 
yet sublime, and trembles with a kind of veneration 
before the vast, indistinct, but peopled darkness on 
whose surface our little universe hangs quivering. 
Such a one is Sir Thomas Browne, a naturalist, a philo- 
sopher, a scholar, a physician, and a moralist, almost 
the last of the generation which produced Jeremy Taylor 
and Shakspeare. No thinker beam staonger witness to 
the wandering and inventive curiosity of the age. Ko 
writer has better displayed the brilliant and sombre 
imagination of the North. No one has spoken with a 
more eloquent emotion of death, the vast ni^t of 
forgetfulnesa, of the all-devouring pit, of human vanity, 
which tries to create an ephemeral immortality out (^ 
glory or sculptured stones. No one has revealed, in 
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more glowing and origm&l ei^reesions, the poetic sap 
wMcIi flows through all the mindB of the age. 

" Bat the iniquity of oblivion blindly scatteretli her pop^, 
and deals with the memory of men without distinction to merit 
of perpetuify. Who can but pi^ the founder of the pyramids % 
HeroetiatuB Uvea that burnt the temple of Diana, he ia almost 
lost tltat built it. Time hath spared the epitaph of Adrian's 
hoise, ctmfoonded tliat of himself. In vain we compute our 
felicitiee by the advantage of onr good nsmea, since bad have 
equal dnratioD ; and Thersites is like to live as long as Agamem- 
non. Who Imows whether the best of men be known, or whether 
there be not more remarkable peisons forgot than any that stand 
remembered in the known account of time t Without the &TOur 
of the everlastiiig register, the first man had been as unknown 
as the last, and Methuselah's long life had been his only 
chronicle. 

" ObliTion is not to be hired. The greater port must be con- 
tent to be as tboQgh they had not been, to be found in the 
renter of Ood, not in the record of man. Twenty-seven names 
make np the first story before the flood, and the recorded names 
ever since contain not one living century. The number of the 
dead long exceedeth all that shall live. The night of time far 
surpasseth the day, and who knows when was the equinox t 
Every hour adds unto the current aritbmetick which ecaice 
stands one moment. And since death must be the Lucina of 
life, and even Pagans could doubt, whether thus to live were to 
die; since our longest sun seta at right declensions, and makes 
but winter arches, and therefore it cannot be long before we lie 
down in darkness, and have our light in ashes ; since the brother 
of death diuly haunts us with dying mementos, and time, that 
grows old in itself, bids us hope no long duration ; — diutumil? 
is a dream, and folly of expectation. 

" Daitoeas and light divide the course of time, and obUvion 
shares with memory a great part even of our living beings ; we 
slightly remember our felidties, and the smartest strokes of 
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afflictioa leave but ahort smart apoo ub. Sense endoretli no 
extremitiee, and sorrovs destroj us or themselTeo. To weep 
into stmies are fables. Afflictions induce calloeities ; mimriee 
are slippery, or fall like snow npon us, which notwithstanding 
is no uuhapf7 stupidity. To be ignorant of evils to come, and 
forgetfdl of evUa past, is a merciful proTision of nature, whereby 
we digest the miztureVtf our few and evil days ■ and our delivered 
senses not Telapsing into cutting remembrances, our sorrows are 
not kept raw by the edge of repetitions. ... All was vanity, 
feeding the wind, and folly. The Egyptian mummies, wliich 
Gambyses or time hath spared, avarice now consumeth. Mummy 
is become merchandise, Uizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is 
sold for balsams. . . . Man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, 
and pompons in the grave, solemnizing nativities and deaths with 
equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery in the infancy 
of his nature . . . Pyramids, arches, obelisks, were bat the 
irregularities of vain gloiy, and wUd enormities of ancient 
magnanimity."^ 

Theae are almost the wotds of a poet, and it is 
just this poef 8 imagination which tuges him onward 
into acienca* Face to fece with the prodactions of 
nature he aboimda in conjectuies, compatisons; he 
gropes about, proposing explanations, making trials, 
extending his guesses like so many fiexihle and vibrating 
feelers into the four coroera of the globe, into the moat 
distant r^ons of fancy and truth. As he looks upon 
the tree-like and foliaceous crustB which are formed 
upon the auiiace of freezing liquida, he aska himself if 
this be not a regeneration of vegetable essences, dis- 
solved in the liquid. At the sight of curdling blood 

■ Ths Worts of Sir Thonuu Brovme, ed. Wilkin, 13E2, S vols. 
ByAiolaphia, iiL eh. v. U, etptunm. 

* See Hilsuid, Etltda tar Sir Thomas Brtnmit, Semte dt» Dtu^ 
Uimdi*, ISSS. 
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oc milk, he mqoirea whether there be not something 
aofllogooB to the formation of the biid in the ^g, or to 
that coagnlatioii of chaos which gave Vath to our world. 
Id presence of that impalpable force which makes 
Uquida freeze, he asks if apoplexy and cataract are not 
the effects of a like power, and do not indicate also 
the presence of a congealing ageDcy. Re is in presence 
of nature as an artist, a man of letters in presence of u 
living countenance, marking every feature, every move- 
ment of phyBic^omy, so aa to be able to divine the 
passions and the inner disposition, ceaselessly correcting 
and undoing Ms interpretations, kept in agitation by 
thought of the invisible forces which operate beneath 
the visible envelope. The whole of the middle-age 
and of antiquity, with their theories and imaginations, 
Platonism, Gftbaliam, Christian theology, Aristotle's snb- 
stantial fonns, the specific forms of the alchemists, — 
all human speculations, entangled and transformed one 
within the other, meet simnltaneously in his brain, ao 
as to open up to him vistas of this unknown world. 
The accumulation, the pile, the confusion, the ferment- 
atioQ and the inner swarming, mingled with vapours 
and flashes, the tumultuous overloading of his im^ina- 
tion and his miud, oppress and agitata him . In this 
expectation and emotion his curiosity takes hold of 
everything ; in ref»«nce to the least fact, the most 
spedal, the most obsolete, the most chimerical, he 
conceives a chain of complicated investigations, calculat- 
ing how the ark could contain all creatures, with their 
provision of food ; how Perpenna, at a banquet, arranged 
the guest« so as to strike Sertorins ; what trees must 
have grown on the banks of Acheron, supposing that 
there were any ; whether quincunx plantations had not 
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theii or^in in Eden, and whether the Qumbers and 
geometrical figures contained in the lozenge-form are 
not met with in all the productions of natuie and ait 
Yon may recognise here the exuberance and the strange 
caprices of an inner development too ample and too 
strong. AicliEeology, chemistry, history, nature, there 
is nothing in which he is not passionately interested, 
which does not cause his memory and his inventive 
powers to overflow, which does not summon np within 
hin^ the idea of some force, certainly admirable, possibly 
infinite. But what completes his picture, what signal- 
ises the advance of science, is the fact that his im^ina- 
tioQ provides a counterbalance E^ainst itself. He is as 
fertile in doubts as he is in explanations. If he sees 
a thousand reasons which tend to one view, he sees 
also a thousand which tend to the contrsxy. At the 
two extremities of the same fact, he raises up to the 
clouds, but in equal piles, the scaffolding of contradic- 
tory arguments. Having made a guess, he knows that 
it is but a guess ; he pauses, ends with a peihaps, 
recommends verification. His writings consist only of 
opinions, given as such ; even his principal work is a 
refutation of popular errors. In the main, he proposes 
questions, so^ests explanations, suspends his judg- 
mente, nothing more ; but this is enough : when the 
search is so eager, when the paths in which it proceeds 
are so numerous, when it is so scrupulous in securing 
its hold, the issue of the pursuit is sure ; we are but a 
few steps horn the truth. 

V. 
In this band of scholars, dreamers, and inquirers, ap- 
pears the most comprehensive, sensible, originative of the 
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minds of the age, Fiancis Bacon, a great and lumiBOUS 
intellect, one of tiie finest of thia poetic progeny, who, 
like his predeceasois, was natniaUy disposed to clothe 
Ilia ideas in the most splendid dress: in this age, a 
thought did not seem complete until it had assumed 
form and colour. But what distinguishes him from the 
others is, that with h i'm an im^e oulj setrea to coacen- 
trate meditation. He reflected long, stamped on his mind 
all the parts and relations of his subject ; he is master 
of it, and then, instead of exposing thia complete idea in 
a graduated chain of reasoning, he embodies it in a 
comparison so expressive, exact, lucid, that behind &e 
figure we perceive all the details of the idea, like liquor 
in a fine cr}ratal vase. Judge of his style by a single 



"For aa water, whether it be the dew of Heaven or the 
spnDgs of the earth, easily scatteie and loses itaelf in the groond, 
except it be collected into some receptacle, where it may by union 
and coDBort comfort and suBttuu itself (and for that cause, the 
indnstry of man has devised aqnedncts, cisterns, and pooU, and 
likewise beautified them with various ornaments of magnificence 
and state, as well as for use and neceasity); so this excellent 
hquor of knowledge, vhether it descend from divine inspiration 
or spring itom hnman sense, would soon perish and vauisb into 
oblirion, if it were not preserved in books, traditions, conferences, 
and eepecially in places appointed for such matters as imiveisities, 
colleges, and schools, where it may have both a fixed habitation, 
and means and opportunity of increasing and collecting itsell**^ 

" The greatest error of all the rest, is the mistaking or mis- 
placing of the last or farthest end of knowledge : for men have 
entered into a desire of learning and knowledge, sometimes upon 
a natural curiomfy and inquiutive appetite ; sometimes to 

' Bacon's Worh. Truulation of the De AugmmlU ScieHUarum. 
Bflolc ii. ; To the EIng. 
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entertain their minda vith Tsiietj and delight ; BOmetimea foi 
omament and reputation ; tmd aometimea to enable them to 
rictoiy of wit and contradiction ; and moat times for lucre and 
pTofMsion ; and seldom sincerely t« give a true account of their 
gift of reason, to the benefit and use of men : as if there were 
sought in knowledge a couch whereupon to rest a searching and 
raetless spirit ; or a terrace, for a wandering and Tariable mind 
to walk np and down with a fair prospect ; or a tower of state, 
for a proud mind to raise itself upon ; or a fort or commanding 
ground, for strife aud contention ; or a shop, for profit or sale ; 
and not a rich storehouse, for the gloiy of the Creator, and the 
relief of man's estate." ' 

This is his modo of thought, b^ symbols, not by 
ftnalysis ; instead of explaining his idea, he tzansposea 
aad translates it, — baoslates it entire, to the smallest 
details, enclosing all in the majestT' of a grand period, or 
in the brevity of a striking sentence. Thence springe 
a style of admirable richness, gravity, and vigour, now 
solemn and symmetrical, now concise and piercing, 
always elaborate and fuU of colour.' There is nothing 
in Ihiglish prose superior to his diction. 

Thence is derived also his manner of conceiving things. 
He is not a dialectician, like Hobbes or Descartes, apt 
in airangii^ ideas, in educing one &om another, in 
leading bis reader &om the simple to the complex by 
an unbroken chain. He is a producer of conceptions 
and of sentences. The matter being explored, be says 
to us : " Such it is ; touch it not on that side ; it must 
be approached &om the other." Nothing more ; no proof, 
no effort to convince : he afBrms, and does nothing more : 

* Bacon's World. TiBiul&tion of the th AugatmitU SrinUiartim, 
Book i. The true end of leaniiDg mintakfii. 
1 bpedaUj in the Etmyi. 
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he has thought in the maDiier of artiste and poets, and 
he speaka after the mannei of prophets and seers. 
Cogiiata et visa this title of one of his books might te 
the title of alL The most admiiahle, the ^(nrumOr^anum, 
is a atrii^ of aphorisms, — a collection, as it were, of 
scientific decrees, as of an oracle who foresees the fatore 
aod reveals the truth. And to make the resemblance 
complete, he expresses them by poetical figures, by 
enigmatic abbreviations, almost in Sibylline verses : 
Idola »pec&s, Idola trib&B, Idola fori, Idola tkeatri, every 
one will recall these strange names, by which he signifies 
the four kinds of illusions to which man is subject.' 
Shakspeare and the seers do not contain more vigorous 
or expressive condensations of thought^ more resemblii^ 
inspiration, and in Bacon they are to be found every- 
where. On the whole, his process is that of the creators ; 
it is intuition, not reasoning. When he has laid up 
his store of facts, the greatest possible, on some vast 
subject, on some entire province of the mind, on the 
whole anterior philosophy, on the general condition of 
tlie sciences, on tiie power and limits of human reason, 
he casts over all this a comprehensive view, as it were 
a great net, brings up a universal idea, condenses his 
idea into a maxim, and hands it to ns with the words, 
"Verify and profit by it" 

There is nothing more hazardous, more like fantasy, 
than this mode of thought, when it is not checked by 
natural and strot^ good sense. This common sense, 
which is a kind of natural divination, the stable equi- 
hbduni of an intellect always gravitating to l^e true, 

' Sm iJk Ifomua Orgmtum, Books L uid ii ; the twent7-KT«n 
Undi of ezamplet, with their metspboricil junus : Inatamtia crvei*, 
divrrta icmua, Itutamtia imuitiUet, polydtralm, magieet, eto. 
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like the needle to Uie pole, Bacon possesses in the highest 
d^ree. He has a pre-emineDtly piactical, even an 
iitUitarian mind, snch as we meet 'with later in Bentham, 
and such as tbeii business habits were to impress more 
and more upon the English. At the age of sixteen, 
while at the university, he was dissatisfied with Aris- 
totle's philosophy,* not that he thoi^ht meanly of the 
author, whom, on the contnuy, he calls a great genius ; 
but because it seemed to him of no practical utility, 
incapable of pioducii^ works which might promote the 
well-beiag of men. We see that from the outset he 
3tni<^ npon hia dominant idea: all else comes to ^i"* 
from this; a contempt for antecedent philosophy, the 
conception of a different system, the enthe reformation 
of the sciences by the indication of a new goal, the de- 
finition of a distinct method, the opening up of unsus- 
pected anticipations.' It is never speculation which 
he relishes, but the practical application <^ it His 
eyes are tamed not to heaven, but to earth, not to 
things abstract and vain, but to things palpable and 
solid, not to curious but to profitable traths. He seeks 
to better the condition of men, to labour for the welfare 
of mankind, to enrich human life with new discoveries 
and new resources, to equip mankind with new powers 
and new instrument of action. His philosophy itself 
is but an instrument, orgoMum, a sort of machine or 
lever constructed to enable the intellect to raise a weight, 
to break through obstacles, to open up vistas, to accom- 
plish tasks which had hitherto surpassed ita power. 

I T&» Warki of FramoM BaeoOt Lmulon 1S34, toL TiL p. S. XoMi 
Biographiii by Bairley. 

* Thii point Is bnm^t oat \rj Qia tetitm of Lord ISactxian 
OriHeal and Midorieal Stay, toL BL 
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In hifl eyes, every special science, like science in genera], 
should be on implement. He invites mathematicians, 
to quit their pure geometry, to study numbers only with 
a view to natutal philosophy, to seek formulas only to 
calculate leal quaotities and natiual motions. He 
recommends moialists to study the soul, the passions, 
habits, temptations, not merely in a speculative way, hut 
with a view to the cure or diminution of vice, and as- 
signs to t^e science of morals as its goal the amelioration 
of morals. For him, the object of science is always the 
establishment of an art, that is, the production of some- 
thing of practical utility ; when he wished to describe 
the efficacious nature of his philosophy by a tale, he 
delineated in the I/ew Atlantis, with a poet's boldness 
and the precision of a seer, almost employing the very 
terms in use now, modem applications, and tlie present 
organisation of the sciences, academies, observatories, air- 
balloons, submarine vessels, the improvement of land, 
tlie transmutation of species, r^enerations, the discovery 
of remedies, the preservation of food. The end of our 
foundation, says his principal personage, is the know- 
ledge of causes and secret motions of things, and tlie 
enlarging of tiie bounds of human empire, to the effect- 
ing of all tilings possible. And tJiis " possible " is infi- 
nite. , 

How did this grand and just conception or^^ate ? 
Doubtless common sense and genius too were necessary 
to its production ; but neither common sense nor genios 
was lacking to men : Uiere had been more thui one 
who, observing, like Bacon, the progress of particular 
industries, could, like him, have conceived of universal 
industry, and &om certain limited ameliorations have 
advanced to unlimited amelioration. Here we see the 
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power of connectioa ; meD think they do erarytiiii^ by 
their individual thought, and they can do nothing with- 
out the assiatance of the thoughts of their neighbours ; 
they fancy that they are following the smEill voice with- 
in them, but they only hear it because it is swelled by 
the thousand buzzLng and imperious voices, which, 
issuing from all flurronnding or distant circumstances, 
are c<mfonnded with it in an harmonious vibration. 
Generally they hear it, as JBacon did, from the firet 
moment of reflection; but it had become inaudiUe 
among the opposing sounds which came from without 
to smother it. Could this confidence in the infinite 
enlargement of human power, this glorious idea of the 
nnivers^ conquest of nature, this firm hope in the con- 
tinual increase of well-being and happiness, have germi- 
nated, grown, occupied an intelligence entirely, and 
thence have struck its roots, been propagated and spread 
over neighbouring intelligences, in a time of discourage- 
ment and decay, when men believed the end of the 
world at hand, when things were ffJling into ruin about 
them, wh^i Christian mysticism, as in tlie first centuries, 
ecclesiastical tyranny, as in the fourteenth century, were 
convincing them of their impotence, hy pervertiBg tiieii 
intellectual efforts and curtailing their liberty. On the 
contraiy, such hopes must then have seemed to be out- 
bursta of piide, or si^gestiona of the oanud mind. They 
did seem so; and ^e last representatives of ancient 
science, and the first of the new, were exiled or impris- 
oned, assassinated or burned. In order to be developed 
an idea must be in harmony with surrounding civili- 
sation ; before man can expect to attain the dominion 
over nature, or attempts to improve his condition, 
amelioration most have b^un on all tddes, industriee 
VOL. L 2 a. 
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have incieaaed, knowledge have been acctunnlated, the 
arts expanded, a htmdred thooaaud irrefutable witnessee 
must have come inceBsantly to give proof of his power and 
asHuiance of his prepress. The " maecoline birth of the 
time " (femporu partus masctiha) is the title which Bacon 
applies to his work, and it is a trae one. In fact, the 
whole age co-operated in it; by this creation it was 
finished. The consciouBness of human power and pio- 
epeiity gave to the Kenaissance ito first energy, its ideal, 
ite poetic materials, its distu^uishing features ; and now 
it fomiBhes it with its Quel ezpresBion, its scientific 
doctrine, and its ultimate object 

We may add also, its method. For, the end of a 
journey once determined, the route is laid down, einca the 
end always determines the route ; when the point to he 
reached is changed, the path of approach ia changed, 
and science, varying its object, varies also its method. 
So long as it limited its effort to the satis^dog an idle 
curiosity, opening out speculative vistas, establishing a 
sort of opera in speculative minds, it could launch out 
any moment into metaphysical abstractions and dis- 
tinctions : it was enough for it to stdm over experience ; 
it soon quitted it, and came all at once npon great words, 
quiddities, the principle of individuation, final canses. 
Half proofs sufficed science ; at bottom it did not care 
to establish a truth, but to get an opinion; and its 
instrument, the sylic^ism, was serviceable only for 
refutations, not for discoveries : it took g^ieral laws for 
a startiug-point instead of a point of arrival ; instead 
of goii^ to find them, it fancied them found. The 
syllogism was good in the schools, not in nature; it 
made disputants, not discoverers. !From the moment 
that science had art for an end, and men etudied in 
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Older to act, all was transfonned ; foe we cannot act, 
without certain and precise knowledge. Forces, before 
they can be employed, must be measured and verified ; 
before we can build a house, we must know exactly the 
resistance of the beams, or tJio house will collapse; 
before we can cure a sick man, we must know with 
certainty the effect of a remedy, or the patient will di& 
Practice makes certainty and exactitude a necessity to 
science, because practice is impossible when it has 
nothing to lean upon but guesses and approximations. 
How can we eliminate guesses and approximations? 
How introduce into science solidity and precision ? 
We must imitate the cases in which science, issuing in 
practice, has proved to be precise and certain, and these 
eases are the industries. We must, as in the industries, 
observe, essay, grope about, verify, keep our mind fixed 
on sensible and particular things, advance to general 
rules only step by step ; not anticipate experience, but 
follow it ; not imagine nature, but interpret it For 
every general effect, such as heat, whiteness, hardness, 
liquidity, we must seek a general condition, so that in 
producing the condition we may produce the effect. 
And for this it is necessary, by fit rejections and ex- 
clusions, to extract the condition sought from the heap 
of facts in which it lies buried, construct the table of 
cases from which the effect is absent, the table where it 
is present, the table where the effect is shown in various 
degrees, so as to isolate and bring to light the condition 
which produced it' Then we shall have, not useless 
universal axioms, but efficacious mediate axioms, true 
laws from which wa can derive works, and which are 
the sources of power in the same degree as the sources 

' JVWuni Organum, ii. IG ud IS, 
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of l^bt^ Bacoa described and predicted in this modem 
science and industry, their correspondence, method, 
resources, principle ; and after more than two centuries, 
it 13 still to him that we go even at the present dej to 
look for the theory of what we are attempting and 
doing. 

Beyond this great view, he has discovered nothing. 
Cowley, one of his admirers, rightly said that, lite 
Moses on Mount Fisgab, he was the first to announce 
the promised land ; but he m^ht have added quite as 
justly, that, like Moses, he did not enter there. He 
pointed out the route, but did not travel it ; he taught 
men how to discover natural laws, but discovered notie> 
Hi 3 definition of beat ia extremely imperfect. H's 
Natural History is full of fanciful explanations.' like 
the poets, he peoples nature with instincta and desires ; 
attributes to bodies an actual voracity, to the atmosphere 
a thirst for light, sounds, odours, vapouia, which it 
drinks in ; to metals a sort of baste to be incorporated 
with acids. He explains tbe duration of the bubbles 
of air which float on tbe surface of liquids, by supposing 
Uiat air has a very small or no appetite for height. 
He sees in every quality, weight, ductilitj', hardness, a 
distinct essence which has its special cause; so that 
when a man knows the cause of every quality of gold, he 
will be able to put all these causes together, and make 
gold. In the main, with the alchemists, Faracelsus and 
Gilbert, £epler himself, with aU the men of bis time, 
men of imagination, nourished on Aristotle, he repre- 
sents nature as a compound of secret and living energies, 
inexplicable and primordial forces, distinct and indecom- 

' Novum Or^num, L L 3. 
■ JArfural HitbitTi, 800, 2^ ote. A AugHumtit, iH L 
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posable essences, adapted each by the will of the Creator 
to produce a distinct effect. He almost saw souls 
endowed with latent repugnances and occult inclina- 
tions, which aspire to or resist certain directions, certain 
mixtures, and certain localities. On this account also 
he confounds evoTTthing in his researches in an undis- 
tinguishahle mass, vegetative and medicinal properties, 
mechanical and curative, physical and moral, without 
considering the most complex as depending on the 
simplest, but each on the contrary in itself, and taken 
apart, as an irreducible and independent esistenca 
Obstinate in this error, the thinkers of the age mark 
time without advancing. They see clearly with Bacon 
the wide field of discovery, but they cannot enter upon 
it They want aa idea, and for want of this idea they 
do not advance. The disposition of mind which but 
now was a lever, is become an obstacle : it must he 
changed, that the obstacle may be got rid oC For ideas, 
I mean great and efficacious ones, do not come at will 
nor by chance, by the effort of an individual, or by a 
hf^py accident Methods and philosophies, as well as 
Uteratures and religions, arise from the spirit of the ^e ; 
and this spirit of the age makes them potent or power- 
less. One state of pubUc intelligence excludes a certain 
kind of literature ; another, a certain scientific concep- 
tion. When it happens thus, writers and thinkers 
labour in vain, the literature is abortive, the conception 
does not make its appearance. In vain they turn one 
way and another, trying to remove the we^ht which 
hinders them; something stronger than themselves 
paralyses their hands and frustrates their endeavours. 
The central pivot of the vast wheel on which human 
affaire move must be displaced one notch, that all may 
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move witih its motioo. At this moment tbe pivot was 
moved, and thus a revolntion of the great wheel b^ins, 
briuging lound a new conception of nature, and in 
coDBequence that part of the method which was lacking. 
To the divineis, the cteators, the comprehensive and 
impassioned minde who seized objects in a lump and in 
masses, succeeded the discursive thinkers, the systematic 
thinkers, the graduated and clear logicians, who, dis- 
posing ideas in continuous series, lead the bearer grad- 
ually from the simple to the most complex by easy and 
unbroken paths. Deecartea superseded Bacon ; the 
classical age obliterated the Kenaissance ; poetry and 
lofty imagination gave way before rhetoric, eloquence, 
and analysis. In this transformation of mind, ideas 
were transformed. Everything was drained dry and 
simplified. The universe, like all else, was reduced to 
two or three notions; and the conception of nature, 
which was poetical, became mechanicaL Instead of 
souls, living forces, repugnances, and attractions, we have 
pulleys, levers, impelling forces. The world, which 
seemed a mass of iostiuctive powers, is now like a 
mere maohineiy of cog-wheels. Beneath this adventur- 
ous supposition lies a large and certain truth ; that 
there is, namely, a scale of facts, some at the Bummit 
very complex, others at the base very simple; those 
above havii^ their origin in those below, so that the 
lower ones explain the higher ; and that we must seek 
the primary laws of things in the laws of motion. The 
search was made, and Gfdileo found them. Thenceforth 
the work of the Benaissance, outstripping the extreme 
point to which Bacon had pushed it, and at which he 
had left it, was able to proceed onward by itself, and 
did so proceed, without limit 
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OHAPTEE n 

We must look &t this woild more doeel^, and beneath 
tiie ideas which aie developed seek for tjbe liyiug men ; 
it is the theatre especially which is the original prodnct 
of the English Benatsaancej and it is the theatre 
eqiecially which will exhibit the men of the English Ke- 
naissance. Forty poets, amongst them ten of sapetior 
rank, as well as one, the greatest of all artists who 
have represented the sonl in words ; many hundreds of 
pieces, ajid nearly fifty masterpieces j the drama ex- 
tended over all t^e provinces of history, imagination, 
and &ncy, — expanded so as to embrace comedy, tragedy, 
pastoral and fanciful literature — to represent all degrees 
of human condition, and all the caprices of homan 
invention — to express all the perceptible details of 
actual truth, and all the philosophic grandeur of general 
reflection ; die stage disencumbered of all precept and 
&eed &om all imitation, given up and appropriated 
in the minutest particulars to the reigning taste and 
public intelligence : aU. this was a vast and manifold 
work, capable by its flexibility, its greatness, and its 
form, of receiving and preserving the exact imprint of 
tlie ^e and of the nation.^ 

"Tba TeiT age ■nd bod; of the lima, hi! form and pmaore."— 
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L 

Let nfl try, then, to set before otir eyes this public, this 
audience, and this stage — all connected with one another, 
as in everj natural and living work ; and if ever there 
was a living and natural worl^ it ia hera There were 
already seven theatres in London, in Shakspeare's time, 
so brisk and nniversal was the taste for dramatic 
r^iesentations. Gieat and rude contrivances, awkwaid 
in their construction, barbarous in their appointmente ; 
but a fervid imagination readily BUppHed all that tbsj 
lacked, and hardy bodies endoied all inconveniences 
without difficulty. On a dirty site, on the banks of 
the Thames, rose the principal theatre, the Globe, a 
sort of hezf^onal tower, auriounded by a muddy ditch, 
OD which was hoisted a red Sag. The common pet^Ie 
conld eutei as well as the rich : there were sixpenny, 
twopenny, even penny seats ; but they could not see it 
without money. If it rained, and it often rains in 
London, the people in the pit, butchers, merceis, bakers, 
sailors, apprentices, receive the streaming rain upon 
their heads. I suppose they did not trouble themselves 
about it ; it was not so long since they began to pave 
the streets of London; and when men, like titese, 
have had erporience of sewers and puddles, they are 
not afraid of catching cold. WHle waiting for the 
piece, th^ amuse themselves after t^eir fashion, drink 
beer, crack nuts, eat iruit, howl, and now and then re- 
sort to their fists ; they have been known to fall upon 
the actors, and tom the theatre npside down. At 
other times they were dissatisfied and went to the tavern 
to give the poet a hiding, or toss him in a blanket; 
they were coarse fellows, and there was no month 
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when the ciy of " Clubs " did not call them out of their 
shops to exercise Uieir bravny arms. When the beer 
took effect^ there vas a great uptamed barrel in the 
pit, a peculiar receptacle for general use. The smell 
rises, and then comes the cry, " Bum the juniper 1 " 
They bum econe in a plate on the stage, and tihe heavy 
smoke fills the air. Certainly the folk tiiere assembled 
could scarcely get disgusted at anythii^, and cannot 
have had sensitive noses. In the time of Sabelais 
there was not much cleanliness to speak o£ Eemembei 
that they were hardly out of the middle-age, and that 
in tiie middle-age man lived on a dunghilL 

Above them, on the stage, were the spectators able 
to pay a shilling, the elegant people, tiiB gentlefolk. 
These were sheltered from the rain, and if they chose 
to pay an extra shilling, could have a stooL To this 
were reduced the prerogatives of rank and t^e devices 
of comfort : it often happened that there were not stools 
enough ; then they lie down on the ground : this was 
not a time to be dainty. They play cards, smoke, 
insult the pit, who gave it them back without stinting, 
and throw apples at them into the baigain. They also 
gesticulate, swear in Italian, French, En^ish ;^ crack 
aloud jokes in dainty, composite, high-coloured, words : 
in short, they have the energetic, original, gay manners 
of artists, the same humour, the same absence of con- 
straint, and, to complete the resemblance, the same 
desire to make themselves singular, the same imaginative 
cravings, the same absurd and picturesque devices, 
beards cut to a point, into the shape of a fan, a spade, 
the letter T, gaudy and expensive dresses, copied from 
five or six neighbouring nations, embroidered, laced 
' Ren JaDBon, Bomy 2tan in hia Saimmr ; (^puhia't SeceiM. 
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viUi gold, motley, continually heightened ia ^ect, or 
changed for oUiers : there was, as it were, a carnival in 
their brains as well aa on their backs. 

With such spectators illusions could be produced 
without much trouble: there were no pieparatious or 
perspectives ; few or no moveable scenes : their imagi- 
nations took all this upon them. A scroll in big letton 
announced to the public that they were in London oi 
Constantinople; and that was enough to cany the 
public to the desired place. There was no trouble 
about probability. Sir Philip Sidney writes : 

" You Bhall have Asia of the one side, and AiUcke of the other, 
and 00 many other under-kiDgdomes, that the Flaier vhen hee 
comet in, mueit ever begin with teOiiig where hee is, or else the 
tale will not be conceived. Now Bhall you have three Ladies 
walke to gather flowera, and then wee miut beleeve the stage to 
be a garden. % and by wee heare newea of sfaipwracke in the 
■ame place, then wee are to blame if ve accept it not for « 
rocke ; ■ . ■ wfaHe in the meane time two armiea flie in, lepre- 
sented with foore awordes and bnoUera, and then what hard 
heart will not receive it for a pitched field 1 Now of time the; 
are moch more liberall. For ordinaiy it is, that two yonng 
Piincea fall in love, after many traverses, shee ia got with childe, 
delivered of a ftire boy, hee is loet, groweth a man, falleth in 
love, and is readie to get another childe ; and all this in two 
houies space." ^ 

DoubUees Uiese enormities were somewhat reduced 
under Shakspeare; wiUi a few han^gs, crude repre- 
sentations of animals, towers, forests, they asEosted 
somewhat the public imagination. But after all, in 
Shakspeaie's plays as in all others, tlie imagination 
ftom within is chiefly drawn upon for the machineiy; 
■ TiM X>^enct qfl^aU. mL 1020, p. 6S2. 
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it must lend itadf to all, sobetitate all, accept for a 
queen a young man who haa just been shaved, endure 
in one act ten changes of place, leap suddenly over 
tventy yeais oi five hundred miles,^ take half-a 
dozen supemumemries for forty thousand men, and to 
have represented by the rolling of the drama all the 
battles of Csesai, Heniy Y., Coiiolanus, Richard HI. 
And imagination, being so overflofmig and so young, 
accepts all this ! Eecall yonr own youth ; for my part, 
the deepest emotioua I have ever f^t at a dieatte were 
given to me by a atiDllmg bevy of four young girls, 
playing comedy and tragedy do a stags in a coffeehouse ; 
true, I was eleven years old. So in this theatre, at this 
moment, their souls were fresh, as ready to feel every- 
thing as the poet was to dare everything. 
IL 
These are but externals ; let us try to advance 
farther, to observe the passions, the bent of mind, the 
inner man: it is this innra state which raised and 
modelled the drama, as everything else ; invisible 
inclinations are everywhere the cause of visible works, 
and the interior shapes the exterior. What are these 
townspeople, courtiers, this public, whose taste fashions 
the theatre ? what is there peculiar in the structure and 
condition of their minds? The condition must needs 
be peculiar ; for the drama flourishes all of a sudden, 
and for sixty years t(^ether, with marvelloos luxuriance, 
and at the end of this time is arrested so that no effort 
could ever revive it The structure must be peculiar ; 
for of all theatres, old and new, this is distinct in form, 
and displays a styl^ action, characters, an idea of life, 
which are not found in any age or any country beside. 

> Winttt't TaU; Oymiamt; Julna Catar. 
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This particalar feature is the free and complete expan- 
aion of nature. 

What we call nature in men is, man such aa lie -was 
before coltiue and civilisation had defonned and re- 
formed him, Almost always, when a new generation 
arrives at manhood and conBciousness, it finds a code 
of precepts impose on it with all the weight and autho- 
rity of antiquity. A hundred kinds of chains, a 
hundred thousand kinds of ties, leligion, morality, good 
breeding, every l^islation vhich regulates sentiments, 
morals, manners, fetter and tame the creature of impulse 
and passion which breathes and frets within each of na. 
There is nothing like that here. It is a regeneration, 
and the curb of the past is wanting to the present 
Catholicism, reduced to external ceremony and clerical 
chicanery, had jost ended ; Protestantism, arrested in 
its first gropings after truth, or straying into sects, bad 
not yet gained the mastery ; the religion of discipline 
was grown feeble, and the religion of morals was not 
yet established ; men ceased to listen to the directions 
of the clergy, and had not yet spelt out the law of 
conscience. The churdb was turned into an assembly- 
room, as in Italy ; the young fellows came to St. Paul's 
to walk, laugh, chatter, display their new cloaks; tiie 
thing had even passed into a custom. They paid for 
the noise they made with their spurs, and this tax was 
a source of income to the canons ; ^ pickpockets, loose 

' StiypE, In lis AmiaU of the Reformation (1571), says : " Muj 
now were wbolly deputed from the commamaii of the chnrcli, u>d 
came no mora to hear divine service in their parish chnrcbes, nor !«■ 
o^ved the holy sacrament, according to the laws of the realm." 
Bichard Baxter, in his i^«, pablisbed in 16M, says: "WeliTediii* 
coQUtiT that bad hot little preaching at all. . . . In the village 
when I lived the Reader ntA the Common Frays' briefty ; and ttu> 
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girls, came there b; crowds; these latter struck their 
bargains while service was going on. Imagine, in short, 
that the scruples of couBcience and the Beverit7 of the 
Puritans were at that time odious and ridiculed on the 
st^e, and judge of the difference between this sensual, 
unMdled Ei^land, and the correct, disciplined, stiff 
England of our own time. Ecclesiastical or secular, we 
find no signs of rule. In the failure of faith, reason 
bad not gained sway, and opinion is as void of authority 
as tradition. The imbecile age, which has just ended, 
continues buried in scorn, with its ravings, its verse- 
makers, and its pedantic test-books; and out of the 
Hberal opinious derivedfrom antiquity, from Italy, France, 
and Spain, every one could pick and choose as it {deased 
him, without stooping to restraint or acknowledging a 
superiority. There was no model imposed on them, as 
nowadays ; instead of affecting imitation, they affected 
or^inality.^ Each strove to be himself, with his own 
oaths, peculiar ways, costumes, his specialties of conduct 
and humour, and to be unlike every one else. They 
said not, " So and so is done," but " I do so and so." 
Instead of restraining they gave ireo vent to themselves. 
There was no etiquette of society ; save for an exagge- 
rated jargon of chivalresque courte^, they are masters 
of speech and action on the impulse of the moment. 
You will find them free from decorum, as of all else. 

T«Bt of the dftf, even till duk night olmoit, except Eating time, \taa 
spent in Duunog under a Maypole and a gre*t tree^ not &j bom mj 
father'i door, where all the Town did meet together. And thongh one 
of mj father's own Tenants waa the piper, he could not reatrain him 
nor break tlie sport So that we could not read the Scripture in onr 
bmily without the great disturbance of the Tahei and Pipe and noias 
in the street" 

* Ben Jonaon, Xairy Man m hU Bunuur. 
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In this outbreak and absence of fetters, they resemble 
fine strong boraes let loose in the meadow. Tbeir in- 
b(Hii instincts bare not been tamed, nor muzzled, nor 
diminished. 

On the contraiy, they have been preserved intact by 
bodily and military training ; and escaping as they were 
from barbBiism, not &om ciyilisatioa, they had not been 
acted upon by the innate softening and hereditary 
tempering which are now transmitted with the blood, 
and civiliBe a man from the moment of hia birth. 
This is why man, who for three centuries has been a 
domestic animal, was still almost a savage beast, and 
the force of his muscles and the strei^;th of his nerves 
increased the boldness and energy of hia passions. Look 
at these uncultivated men, men of the people, how 
suddenly the blood warms and rises to their face ; tbeit 
fists double, ttieir lips press together, and those vigoroua 
bodies ruah at once into action. The courtiera of that 
age were like our men of the people. They had the 
same taste for the exercise of their limbs, the same 
indifference toward the indemenciea of the weather, the 
eame coaiaeness of lai^uage, the same undisguised 
sensuality. They were carmen in body and gentlemen 
in sentiment, with the dress of actors and the tastes of 
artists. " At fourtene," eaya John Hardyng, " a lordes 
sonnes shalle to felde hunte the dere, and catch an 
hardynesae. For dere to hunte and alea, and sea them 
blede, ane hardyment gyffith to his courage, ... At 
eext«ne yere, to wertay and to wage, to juste and lyde, 
and castels to assayle . . . and every day his armure 
to assay in fete of armea with aome of his meyne." ' 
IS), ed. H. Ellis, IS12. 
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When npened to manhood, he ia employed with tJie 
bow, in wrestling, le^ing, vaoltiiig. Henry ViXL'a 
conrt, in its noisy meniment, was like a village &ir. 
The king, says Holinsbed, exerciaed biTTmaTf " dailia in 
ahooting, singing, dancii^ wrestling, casting of the bane, 
pbtieing at the recordeis, flute, virginals, in setting of 
songa, and making of ballads." He leaps the moats 
with a pole, and was once within an ace of being killed. 
He is so fond of wrestling, that puUicly, on the field of 
the Cloth of Gold, he seized Francis I. in his arms to try 
a throw with him. This is how a common soldier or a 
bricklayer nowaday tries a new comiada In tact, they 
regarded gross jests and brutal bnfTooneries as amuse- 
ments, as soldiers and bricklayers do now. In every 
nobleman's house there was a fool, whose business it was 
to utter pointed jests, to make eccentric gestures, horrible 
faces, t« aing licentious songs, as we might hear now in 
a beer-house. They thought insults and obscenity a 
joke. They were foul-mouthed, th^ listened to 
BabeUis* words undiluted, and delighted in conversation 
which would revolt us. They had no respect for huma- 
nity ; the mles of proprieties and the habits of good 
breeding b^an only under Louis XIV., and by imita- 
tion of the French ; at this time they all blurted out 
the word that fitted in, and that was most frequently a 
coarse word. You will see on the stage, in Shakspeate'a 
Pericles, the filth of a haunt of vice.* The great lords, 
the well-dressed ladies, speak BiUing^ate. When 
Henry V. pays his court to Catherine of France, it is 
with the coaise bearing of a sailor who may have taken 
a fancy to a sutler ; and like the tats who tattoo a 

' Act It. 2 and i. See also the character of Calypso Id Musillg«r : 
Pntana in Ford ; Protolyos in Beamnont and Fletchtf. 
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heart on their arms to prove their love foi the girls they 
left behind them, there were men who " devoured sulphur 
and drank nrine " ' to Tin their mistress by a proof of 
afiection. Humanity is as much lacking as decency.* 
Slood, euffering, does not move them. The court £te- 
quents bear and bull baitinga, where dogs are ripped up 
and chained beasts axe sometimes beaten to death, sod 
it was, says an officer of the palace, " a charming en- 
tertainment."' Ko wonder they used their arms like 
dodhoppera and gossips. Elizabeth used to beat her 
maids of honour, " so that these beautiful girls could 
often be heard <»yiog and lamenting in a piteous man- 
ner." One day she spat upon Sir Mathew's fringed coat; 
at another time, when Essex, whom she was scolding, 
turned his hack, she gave him a box on the ear. It 
was then the practice of great ladies to beat their 
children and their servante. Poor Jane Grey was 
sometimes so wretchedly " boxed, struck, pinched, and 

> Middleton, Dtiidi Cmaittcm. 

' Comnusaioii given 1^ HeniyTlII. to the Earl of HertTord, 1S14 : 
" Ton «re there to pnt all to flra ud swonl ; to born Edinbot^ 
town, ftod to me and de&ce it, when ;oa hava ncked it, and gotten 
irhat yon can ont of it. ... Do what yoa can oat <^ hand, and 
without long tanying, to beat down and oTerthrow the castle, sadi 
BolfKod-Houae, and ai many towna and vlllagea about Edinbaj;^ aa 
;e conveniently eaii ; lack Leftli, and bum and sabTert it, and all the 
Teal^ patting man, woman, and child to fin and sword, withont aicep- 
tion, when any resutance shall he made against yon ; and tliis dos^ 
pan orer to the Fife land, and extend like extremitiea and deabnctiooi 
in all towns and villiget whereonto ye may reach Ganveniently, not 
forgetting amongat sU the reat, ao to spoil and torn npaide down tbe 
lardinal's town of St. Andrew's, aa the npper atone may be the n«ther, 
and not one stich stand by another, sparing no creatore alire within 
tlie same, specially snch as either in Mendabip or blood be allied to 
the CBrdiuaL This joamey dull snccead most to bis m^eaty'a 
honour." 

A OoodlyBali^. 
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ill-traated in ottiei mannerB vhich she dare not tel&te," 
that she naed to wish herself dead. Their first idea ia 
to come to words, to blows, to have satisfactioiL As in 
feudal times, thej appeal at once to arms, and letain the 
habit of takii^ the law in their own hands, and without 
delay. " On Thorsday laste," writes Gilbert Talbot to 
the Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury, " as my Lorde 
Eytche was rydynge in the stieatw, th«ro was one 
Wyndam that stode in a doie; and shotte a d^^ at 
him, thynkynge to have slayne him. . . . The same daye, 
also, as Sr John Conway was goynge in the streetes, 
W- Lodovyke GrereU came sodenly upon him, and 
stroke him on the hedd w* a aworde. ... I am forced 
to trouble yo' Honors w"* thes tryflynge matters, for I 
know no greater." ^ No' one, not even the queen, is 
safe among these violent dispo8iti(m8;* Again, when 
one man struck another in the precincts of the court, 
his hand waa cut ofT, and tlie arteries stopped with a 
red-hot iron. Only such atrocious imitations of their 
own crimes, and the painful im^ of bleeding and 
suffering flesh, could tame their vehemence and testraiu 
the ufoising of their instincts. Judge now what mate- 
rials they furnish to the theatre, and what characters 
they look for at the theatre. To please the public, the 
sts^ cannot deal too much in open lust and the stroi^- 
eat passions ; it most depict man attaining the limit of 
hia desires, unchecked, almost mad, now trembling and 
rooted b^ore the white palpitating flesh which his eyes 
devour, now haggard and grinding his teeth before the 

> IStli Febnur; 15S7. ITatliaii Dnilce, ShaJctptan and hi* Tim»>, 
iL p. 146. See &Uo tlia same worlc for lU these deteik. 

* rwriT, wlien ilmck ij the ijuten, pat liu hand on the hilt af hU 
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enemy whom he tIsIuh to tear to pieces, now carried 
beyond himself and overwhelmed at the sight of the 
honours and wealth which he covets, always ntging and 
enveloped in a tempest of eddying ideas, sometimes 
shaken by impetuous joy, more often on the vei^e of 
fury and madnesa, stronger, more aident, more daringly 
let loose to iu&inge on reason and law than ever. We 
hoar from the stage as &om the history of the time, 
these fierce miinouis : the sixteenth centniy is like a 
den of lions. 

Amid passions so strong as these there is not one lack- 
ing. Katnre appears here in all its violence, but also in 
all its fulness. If nothing had been weakened, nothing 
bad been mutilated. It is the entire man who is dis- 
played, heart, mind, body, senses, with his noblest and 
finest aspirations, as with his most bestial and savage 
appetites, without the prepondravace of any dominant 
circumstance to cast him altogether in one direction, to 
exalt or d^rade him. He has not become rigid, as he 
will be under Puritanism. He is not uncrowned as in 
the Bestoration. After the hollowuess and weariness 
of the fifteenth century, he rose up by a second birth, 
as before in Greece man bad risen by a first birth ; and 
now, as then, the temptations of Uie outer worid came 
combined to raise his faculties &om their slotli and 
torpor. A sort of generous warmth spread over them 
to ripen and make them flourisL Peace, prosperity, 
comfort began ; new industries and increasing activi^ 
suddenly multiplied objects of utility and luxury tenfold. 
America and India, by their discovery, caused the 
treasures and prodigies heaped up afar over distant seas 
to shine before their eyes; autiquily re-discovered, 
sciences mapped out, the Beformation b^un, books 
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multij^ed by piintmg, ideas by books, doubled the 
means of eqjoynieQt, imagmadon, and thought People 
waDted to esjoj, to imagine, and to think ; foi tiie 
desire grows 'witii the attraction, and here all attractions 
were combined. There were attractions for the senses, 
in the chambers which they began to wann, in the beds 
newly fumished with pillaws, ia the coaches which they 
b^an to use for the first time. There were attractions 
for the imagination in the new palaces, arranged attex 
the Italian manner ; in the vari^ated hangings ttona 
Flanders ; in the rich garmento, gold-embroidered, which, 
being continnally changed, combined the fancies and the 
splendours of all Europe. There were attractions for 
the miad, in the noble and beautiful writings which, 
spread abroad, translated, explained, brought in philo- 
sophy, eloquence, and poetry, &om restored antiquity, 
and bom the surrounding Benaissances. Under this 
appeal all aptitudes and instincts at once started up ; 
the low and the loft?, ideal and sensual love, gross 
cupidity and pure generosity. BecaU what you your- 
self e^erienced, when from being a (diild you became a 
man : what wishes for h^piness, what breadth of 
anticipation, what intoxication of heart wafted you 
towards all joys ; witb what impulse your hands seized 
involuntarily and all at once every Inanch of the tree, 
and would not let a single fruit escape. At sixteen 
years, like Ch&iibin,' we wish for a servant girl while 
we adore a Madonna; we are capable of every species 
of covetottsnees, and also of every spedea of self-denial ; 
we find virtue more lovely, our meals more enjoyable ; 
pleasure has more zest, heroism more worth; there 
is no allurement which is not keen; the sweet- 
' A page fu the Jiariagi lit Figan, a comedf by BwnmaTclMis. — Tr. 
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ness and novel^ of things aie too strong;' and in 
the hive of passions which huzzes -within ns, and stings 
us like the sting of a bee, we can do nothing but plunge, 
ODe after another, in all directions. Such were the 
men of this time, Baleigh, Essex, Elizabeth, Henrj YIIL 
himself, excessive and inconstant, ready for devotion 
and for crime, Tiolent in good and evil, heroic with 
strange weaknesses, humble with sudden changes of 
mood, never vile with premeditation like the royaterera 
of the Bestoration, never rigid on principle like the 
E'uiitaos of the Bevolution, capable of weeping like 
childreD,' and of dying like men, often base courtiers, 
more than once true knights, displaying constantly, 
amidst all these contoadictions of hearing, only the 
fulness of their characters. Thus prepared, they could 
take ia everything, sanguinary ferocity and refined gen- 
erosity, the brutality of shameless debauchery, and the 
most divine innocence of love, accept all the characters, 
prostitutes and virgins, princes and mountebanks, pass 
quickly from trivial buffoonery to lyrical sublimities, 
listen alternately to the quibbles of clowns and the songs 
of lovers. The drama even, in order to imitate and satisfy 
the fertility of their nature, must talk all tongues, 
pompous, inflated verse, loaded with imagery, and side 
by side with tins, vulgar prose : more, it must distort 
its natural style and limits ; put songs, poetical devices, 
into the discourse of oonrtiera and the speeches of states- 
men ; bring on t^e stage the Mry world of the opera, 
as Middleton says, gnomes, nymphs of &e land and sea, 
with their groves and their meadows ; compel the gods 
to descend upon the stage, and hell itself to f^imish its 

> ThB great ChtuceUorBarldf^ often irapt,w>lMnU7in« ha BMd 
by Elizabeth. 
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world of mairels. Ko other theatre is 80 complicated ; 
for Bowheta else do we find men so completa 

in. 

In this &ee and nniveisal expansion, the passiona had 
^eii special bent witttal, which was an Engliah one, 
inasmuch aa ttey were Ei^lish. Afiier all, in every b^ 
under every civilisatioii, a people is always itsel£ 
Whatever be its diess, goal^skin blonse, gold-laced 
doublet, black dress-coat, thg five or six great instiucta 
which it poBsessed in its foieats, follow it in ite palaces 
and officea To this day, warlike passions, a gloomy 
hnmonr, subdst mider the regularity and propriety of 
modom manners.' Their native energy and harshness 
pierce through the perfection of culture and the habits 
of comfort. Sioh young men, on leaving Oxford, go to 
bunt bears on the Bocl^ Mountains, the elephant in 
Sooth Africa, live under canvas, box, jump he^^ on 
horseback, sail their yachts on dangerous coasts, delight 
in solitude and peril. The ancient Saxon, tbe old rover 
of the Scandinavian seas, has not perished. Even at 
school the children roughly treat one another, withstand 
one anotlier, fight like men ; and their character is so in- 
domitable, that they need tlie birch and blows to reduce 
them to tlie discipline of law. Judge what they were 
in the sixteenth century ; the English race passed then 
for the most ^rarlike of Europe, the most redoubtable in 
battle, the most impatient of auythii^ like slavery.^ 

' Company to nndsratuid this duncter, the puta udgned to 
James Barlotrs by fiichwdtoii, old Oaborno bj ThKckarsj, Bii Oila 
Oremach by Uusinger, and Htnly t^ Wjcberl^. 

* Eentintr'i Trttvatt; BenTSQuto C«Iliiii. See jxunM, tins eo»- 
tnmes innted in VciiIm bdiI Oemunj : Btllieoiitiimi. Fronde, L pp. 
19, 62. 
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" English savages " is what Cellini calls them ; and the 
" great shins of heef " with which they fill thomselTes, 
keep np the force and feiodty of their inetmcts. To 
harden them thoroiif^y, inetitntioiis work in the same 
groove with natnie. The nation is armed, eveiy man 
is hnraght np like a soldier, boimd to have aims accord- 
ing to his condition, to exercise himself on Sondays or 
holidays ; from the yeoman to the lord, the old military 
constitution keeps ibem enrolled and ready for action.' 
In a state which resembles an army, it is necessaiy Uiat 
punishments, as in an army, shall inspire tenor ; and to 
make them worse, the hideous Wars of tie Boses, which 
on every flaw of the succession to the throne are ready 
to break out i^ain, are ever present in tiieir recollection. 
Such instincts, such a constitution, such a history, raises 
before them, with tragic severity, an idea of life : death 
is at hand, as weU as wonnds, the block, tortures. The 
fine cloaks of purple which the Benaissances of the Sonth 
di^layed joyfally in the sun, to wear like a holiday 
garment, are here stained with blood, and edged with 
black. Throughout,* a stem discipline, and the axe 
ready for every suspicion of treaBon ; great men, bishops, 
a chancellor, princes, the king's relatives, c^ueens, a 
protector, all kneeling in the straw, sprinkled the Tower 
wit^ their blood ; one after the other th^ inarched past, 
stretched out their necks; the Duke ot Buckingham, 
Queen Anne Boleyn, Queen Catherine Howard, the 
Earl of Surrey, Admiral Seymour, the Duke of Somerset, 
Lady Jane Grey and her husband, the Duke of Nor- 

' Thia b not to tnia of the GD^itfa now, if it ma In th 
aeatoty, u It ii of continental nntiotia. TbeFrencliZyolMi 
mOitarj In character than Engliih achoola. — Ta. 

■ Froade'a Bat. o/EagUmd, vola. 1 IL liL 
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tbomberland, Mary Stewart, the Earl of Essex, all on 
the throne, oi on the stepe of the throne, in the highest 
nmk of honours, beauty, youth, and genius ; of the bright 
piocession nothing is left but senseleSB trunks, maired 
by the tendei mercies of the executioner. Shall I 
count the funeral pyiee, the hangings, living men cut 
down irom the gibbet^ disembowelled, quart^«d,' their 
limbs cast into the fire^ theii heads exposed on the 
walls } There is a psge in Holinsbed which leads like 
a death roister; 

"The five and twentith dtue of Miue (ICiSCi), was in etunt 
Faules church at London examined nineteena men and six women 
bom in Holland, whose opinions were (heretical). Ponrteene of 
them were condenuied, a man and a woman of them were burned 
in Smithfield, the other tw^e were sent to other townes, there 
to be burnt. On the nineteenth of Jnne were three moonkei of 
the Oharteihouse hailed, diawne, and qnirteNd at Tibuine, and 
their beads and quarters set up about London, for deoieng the 
king to be supreme head of the chnieh. Also the one and 
twentith of the same moneth, and for the same cause, doctor John 
Fisher, bishop of Rochester, was beheaded for deuieng of the 
supremacie, and his head set upon London bridge, bat his bodie 
buried within Barking churchjord. The pope had elected him 
a cardinall, and sent his hat as far as Calais, bat his head was 
off before his hat was on : so that they met not. On the sizt of 
Julie was Sir Thomas Moore beheaded for the like crime, that is 
to wit, for denieng the king to be enpreme head." * 

None of these murders seem extraordinaiy ; the chroni- 
cUis mention them without growing iudigmiDt; .Ha 
c<uidemned go quietly to the block, as if the thing were 

' " Wben hit hwut wu torn cat he nttertd a dsep groan." — JEm- 
euHMo/PanTfi 8tr]rp«, iiL 251. 

• Uolinalud, ChrmieltaofSngland, IiL ^ 7B9. 
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perfeotlj natunL Anne BoleTn said seiionsly, liefore 
giving up her tead to ih6 executioner : " I praie God 
save the kii^ and send him long to leigne over jon, 
for ft ^^itler, nor a more mracifull prince was there 
nerei"* Society is, as itvere, in a state of Biege, so 
incited that beneath the idea (A order eveiy one enter- 
tained the idea of the scaffold. They saw it, the 
terrible machine, planted on all tiie h^hways of hnman 
life ; and the byways as weU as the h^hways led to it. 
A sort of martial law, introduced hy conqaesta into 
civil afiairs, entered thence into ecclesiastical matters,* 
and social economy ended by being enslaved by it As 
in a camp,' expenditure, dress, tiie food of each dasa, 
are fixed and restricted ; no one might stray out of hia 
district, be idle, Jive after his own devices. Every 
stranger was seized, interrelated ; if be conld not give 
a good account of himself, the parish-stocks bmised his 
limbs ; as in time of war he would have passed for a 
spy and an enemy, if cai^t amidst the army. Any 
person, says the law,* found living idly or loiteringly for 
the space of three days, Shall be marked with a hot 
iron on bis breast, and adjni^ed as ft slftve to the man 
who shall inform against him. This one "shall take 
the same slave, and give him bread, water, or small 
drink, and refuse meat, and cause him to work, by 
beating, chaining, or otherwise, in such work and laboor 
as he shall put him to, be it never so vile." He may 
sell him, bequeath him, let bim out for hire, or tirade 
upon him "after the like sort as they may do of any 
other their moveable goods or chattels," put a ring of 
iron about his neck or 1% ; if he runs away and absents 

* Holliuhed, Chrmiii2*$ of England, UL p. 7B7. 
* TTiuler Hmry lY. ud Heoi? T. ■ Froade, i. 16. * la 16i7. 
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himBdf for fourteen days, he is branded on the forehead 
with a hot iron, and lemains a slave for the whole of 
hia life ; if he rona away a second time, he is pat to 
deatlL Sometimes, says More, yon might see a score 
of thieves hung on the same gibbet In one year ' 
forty persons were put to death in the county of 
Somerset alone, and in each county there were Haee or 
four hundred vagabonds who would sometimes gather 
loge^ter and rob in armed bands of sixty at a time. 
Follow the whole of this histfHy closely, the fires of 
Maiy, the pillories of Elizabeth, and it ib plain that 
the moral tone of the kud, like its physical conditioo, 
is harsh by comparison with other countries. They 
have no relish in their enjoyments, as in Italy ; what 
is called Heny Fkigland is En^and given up to animal 
spirits, a coarse animation produced by abundant feed- 
ing, continued prosperity, courage, and aelf-reUance ; 
vdaptuouBness does not exist in this climate and' this 
rac& Mingled with the beautiful popular beliefs, the 
IngabriouB dreams and the ixuel n^tmare of witchcraft 
make their appearance. Bishop Jewell, preaching 
before the queen, teUs her that witches and sorcerers 
within these few last years are marvellously increased 
Some ministers assert 

" That tbey have had in their parish at one instant, zv^ or 
zvi^ witches; meaning Bnch aa conld worke miradefl anpei- 
natmallie ; that they work spells by which men pine away even 
otttO' death, their colont &deth, their flesh lotteth, their speech 
is benumbed, their senses are bereft; that instructed by the 
davit, they make ointmeata of the bowels and memben of child- 
ren, wherel^ tbf? ride in the aire, and accomplish all tb^ de- 
■Iies. When a child is not bqitized, m defemiM by tlte idgn of 
> la ISM. 
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the crcMB, then the witches catch them &om their mothen ndei 
in the night . , , kill them ... or after buriall steale them 
oat of their gravee, and aeeth them in a caldron, nnUll their 
flesh be made potable. ... It is an iniallible rule, that everie 
fortnight, or at the least ererie moneth, each witch muat kill 
one child at the least for hir part." 

Here was something to make the teeth chatter vith 
M^t. Axid to tMs levolting and absurd descriptions, 
wretched tomfooleries, details about the infernal canl- 
droD, all the nastinessee which conld haout the trite 
imagination of a bideone aod drivelling old woman, 
and you have the spectacles, provided by Middleton 
and Shakspeaie, and which suit the sentiments of the 
^ and the national hnmonr. The fundamental gloom 
pierces through the glow and rapture of poetry. Monm- 
ful l^nds have multiplied ; every churchyard has its 
ghost; wherever a man has been murdered his spirit 
appears. Many people dare not leave their village 
after sunset. In the evening, before bed-time, men 
talk of the coach which is seen drawn by headless 
horses, tpifh headless postilions and coachmen, or of 
unhappy spirits who, compelled to inhabit the plain, 
under the sharp north-east wind, pray for the shelter 
of a hedge or a valley. They dream terribly of death : 

" To die and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold ohstniction and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprison'd in the vievleBS winds, 
And blown with reetieta violence rotmd aboat 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
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Of those that lavleu &iid incertain thought 
IiUAgiiifl howling : 'tis too horrible I " ^ 

The greatest speak "with a sad resigiiatioQ of the infinite 
obacoritjr which embracfla oar poor, Bhort, glimmemig 
life, our life, which la bat a troubled dream;* the sad 
state of humanity, which is but passion, madness, and 
sorrow ; the human being who is himself, perhaps, but 
a Tain phantom, a grievous sick man's dream. Is 
their eyes we roll down a fatal slope, where chance 
dashes us one against the other, and the inner desdny- 
which urges us onward, only shatters after it has blinded 
UB. And at the end of all is "the silent grave, no 
conversation, no Joyful tread of fiiends, no voice of 
lovers, no careful father's coimsel ; nothing's heard, nor 
nothing is, but all oblivion, dust, and endless darkness."' 
If jet there were nothing. " To die, to sleep ; to sleep, 
perchance to dream." To dream sadly, to fall into a 
nightmare like the nightmare of life, like that in which 
we are stm^Ung and crying to-day, gasping with 
hoarse throat ! — this is their idea of man and of exist- 
ence, the national idea, which fills the stage with 
calamitieB and despair, which makes a display of tortures 
and massacres, which abounds in madness and crime, 
which holds up death as the issne throughout. A 
threatenir^ and sombre fog veils their mind like theii 
sky, and joy, like the aun, only appears in its full force 
now and theiL They are different from the Latin race, 

1 ShakBpears, Metmat for Mtamn, Aet UL 1. See bImi Tlu Ten- 
ptd, Hamltl, Madnlh. 

* " We are mch stuff 
Am dreamt an made on, and our little life 
la roonded with a aleep." — Temput, It. L 
■ Besnmont ud Fletcher, Thierry amd Thaxbrtl, Act It. L 
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and in the common Benaissance they aie r^eDerated 
otherwise than the Latin races, l^e &ee and fnH 
development of pure nature which, in Greece and Italy, 
ends in the painting of beauty and happy energy, ends 
here in the painting of ferocious energy, agony, and 
death. 

IV. 
Thus was this theatre produced ; a theatte unique in 
history, like the admirable and fleeting epoch &om which 
it sprang, the work and the picture of this young world, 
as natural, as unshackled, and as tragic as itself. When 
an original and national drama springs up, the poets who 
establish it, cany in themselves the sentiments which 
it represents. They display better than other men the 
feelings of the public, because those feelings are stronger 
in them than in other men. The passions which sur- 
round them, break fortJi in their heart with a harsher 
or a juster cry, and hence their voices become the voices 
of all Chivalric and Catholic Spain had her interpre- 
ters in her enthusiasts and her Don Quizotos : in 
Calderon, first a soldier, afterwards a priest ; in Lope 
de V^a, a volunteer at fifteen, a passionate lover, a 
wandering duellist, a soldier of the Armada, finally, a 
priest and familiar of the Holy OfGce ; so full of fervour 
that he fasts till he is exhausted, faints with emotion 
while singii^ mass, and in his flagellations stains the 
walls of his cell witii blood. Calm and noble Greece 
had in her principal tn^e poet one of the most acccnu- 
plished and fortunate of her sons : * Sophocles, first in 
song and palsestra; who at fifteen sang, nndad, the 
pcean before the trophy of Salamis, and who afterwards. 
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88 ambassador, general, ever lovii^ the gods aiid im- 
passioned for Ms BtAte, presented, in his life as in his 
works, tlie spectacle of the incomparable haimony which 
made the beauty of the ancient world, and which the 
modem world '^11 never more attain to. Eloquent and 
worldly France, in the age which carried the art of good 
manners and conveisatiou to its highest pitch, finds, to 
write her oratorical tragedies and to paint her drawing- 
room passions, the most able craftsman of words, Sacine, 
a courtier, a man of the world ; the most capable, by the 
delicacy of his tact and the adaptation of his style, of 
making men of the world and courtiers speak. So in 
England the poets are in harmony with their works. 
Almost all are Bohemians ; they sprung from the 
people,^ were educated, and naually studied at Oxford 
or Cambri(^, but they were poor, so that their educa- 
tion contrasts with their condition. Ben Jonson is the 
step-son of a bricklayer, and himself a bricklayer; 
Marlowe is the son of a sho^naker ; Shakspeare of a 
wool merchant; Massinger of a servant of a noble 
fonuly.' They live as they can, get into debt, write for 
their bread, go on the stage. Feele, Lodge, Madowe, 
Ben Jonson, Shakspeare, Heywood, are actors ; most of 
the details which we have of their lives are taken from 
the journal of Henslowe, a retired pawnbroker, later a 
money-lender and manager of a theatre, who gives them 
work, advances money to them, receives their manu- 
scripts or their wardrobes as security. For a play he 

I Except Beanmotit And Fletcher. 

■ Eutlsj Coleridge, In tua Iniroduetion io Hit Dramaiie Wortt oj 
MattinieT amd Ford, laje of IfaMmger'e bthar : " We ue not oertifled 
of the aitomtion whioli be held is tiie noble konMhold (Ewl of Fern* 
brd:e), bnt ire vsxj be nm that It ma ndtber menkl jiot meuL 
Serrioe In tboM dafi ma not derogstotr to gentle biith." — Tb, 
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gives seran or eight potmds ; after the yoai 1600 prices 
rise, and reach as high as twenty or twenty-five poaudB. 
It is dear that, even after this increase, the trade of 
author scarcely brings in biead. In order to earn 
money, it was necessary, like Shakspeare, to become a 
manager, to try to have a share in the property of a 
theatre; but such success is rare, and the life which 
they lead, a life of actors and artists, improvident, 
full of excess, lost amid debauchery and a£tB of vio- 
lence, amidst wcooea of evil fame, in cxmtant witli 
young profiigates, among the temptations of misery, 
im^ination and licence, generally leads them to ex- 
haustion, poverty, and deatJL Men received enjoyment 
from them, but neglected and despised them. One 
actor, for a political allusion, was sent to prison, and 
only just escaped losing his ears; great men, men in 
office, abused them like servants. Heywood, who 
played almost every day, bound himself. In addition, 
to write a sheet daily, for several years composes at 
haphazard in taverns, labours and sweats like a true 
literary back, and dies leaving two hundred and twen^ 
pieces, of which most are lost Kyd, one of the earliest 
in date, died in misuy. Shirley, one of tiie last^ at the 
end of his career, was obliged to become once more a 
schoohnaeter. Massinger dies unknown; and in the 
pariah register ve find only this sad mention of him : 
" Philip Massinger, a stranger." A few months after 
the death of Middleton, his widow was obliged to ask 
alms of the City, because he had left nothing. Imagin- 
ation, as Dnunmond said of Ben Jonson, oppressed their 
reason ; it is the common failing of poets, ^^ey wish 
to eQJoy, and give themselves wholly up to enjoyment; 
tlieir mood, their heart governs tiiem ; in their life, as 
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in their worlcs, impnlBes are iireaistible; desire comes 
suddenly, like a irsve, drowning leason, resistance — 
often even giving neither reason nor lesistance time to 
show themselves.' Many ai« royst^^rs, sad loysteieTS 
of the same sort, sucli as Musset and Muiger, who give 
themselves up to every passion, ^nd "drown their 
sorrows in the Iwwl ; " capable of the purest and most 
poetic dreams, of the most delicate and touching tender- 
ness, and who yet can only undeimine their health and 
mai their fama Such are Nash, Decker, and Greene ; 
N'ash, a fantastic satirist, who abused his talent, and 
conspired like a prodigal against good fortune ; Decker, 
who passed three years in the King's Bench prison ; 
Greene, above all, a pleaeing wit, copious, graceful, who 
took a del^t in destroying himself, publicly with tears 
confessing hie vices,* and the next moment plunging 
into them again. These are mere androgynes, true 
courtesans, in manners, body, and heart Quitting 
Cambridge, "with good fellows as fiee-living as himself," 
Greene had travelled over Spain, Italy, " in whidi places 
he sawe and practizde such villainie as is abhominable 
to declare." You see the poor man is candid, not epai^ 
ing himself ; he is natural ; passionate in everything, 
repentance or otherwise; above all of ever^ varying mood ; 
made for salf-oontradiction ; not self-correction. On his 
return he became, in London, a supporter of taverns, 

* 8«e, unoDglt othsra, The Woman KUltd uUh Xindnat, by Hey. 
wood. Hn. Fnnkfort, to npri^t of heut, accapta Wendoll >t hit 
fint offar. Sir Fnudi Actoo, >t the mgiii of ber whom he wiihee to 
diehonouT, mud whom he batts, falla " into an ecetuy," aud dieanu of 
nothing laTa marriage. Compan the nidden transport of Jnliet, 
Borneo, Macbeth, Miranda, etc. ; the ooonael of Prospero to Femandok 
when he lekTte him alone for a moment with Hinnda. 

* Compare La FU dt SdUnm and La KaUa dBivtr, by Ilnt)^ ; 
Oimfaaion if un SitfiuU du Siieit, by A. de Monet 
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a haonter of evil placea. In bis Oroainoorih of Wit 
bouffJU wi^ a Million of StpeTitance he Bays ; 

" I waa droond in pride, whoredom was my duly ezeiciB^ and 
gluttony ^rith dnmkenneBs waa my onely delight. . . . After I 
had wholly betaken me to the penning of plaies (which wm my 
continuall ezerciae) I was bo far from calling upon God that I 
aildome thought on God, but tooke such delight in Bwearing and 
blaspheming the name of Qod that none could thinke otherwise 
of me than that I was the child of perdition. These vanities 
and other trifling pamphlets I penned of lore and raine &iitaaee 
was my chiefeet stay of living ; and for those my vaine discourses 
I was beloved of the more vainer sort of people, who being my 
continuall companions, came still to my lodging, and there would 
continue quaffing, caiowsing, and sutfeting with me all the 6»j 
long. ... If I m^ have my disiie while I live I am satisfied j 
let me shift aftw death as I may. . . . ' Hell I ' quoth I ; 
' what taike you of hell to me t I know if I once come there 
I shall have the company of better men than myseUe ; I shsll 
also meets with some madde knaves in that place, and so long as 
I shall not sit there alone, my care in the lease. ... If I feared 
the judges of the bench no more than I dread the judgments of 
God I would befbre I slept dive into one carles bagges or other, 
and make merrie with the shellee I found in them so long as th^ 
would last' " 

A little later he is seized vHh temotse, marries, depicts 
in deHcions verse the i^alarity and calm of an npr^t 
life ; tiian returns to Loudon, spends his property and 
his wife's fortune mth " a sorry ragged queane," in the 
company of mfQans, pimps, sharpers, courtesans ; drink* 
ing, blaspheming. Tearing biTniifllf out by sleepless 
nights and oigies; Tritiog for bread, sometimes amid 
the brawling and effluvia of his 'RTetched lodging, 
lighting upon thoughts of adoration and love, wortliy 
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of £olla;* very ofteD disgusted with himself, seized 
with a fit of weepii^ between two meny bouts, and writ- 
ing little pioces to accuse himadf, to r^ret his wife, to 
convert hia comrades, or to warn 3'X>ung people against 
the tricks of prostitutes and swindlers. He was soon 
worn out by this kind of life ; six years were enough to 
^xhaust him. An ind^estion arising &om Ehenish 
wine and pickled henings finished him. If it had not 
been for his landlady, who succoured him, he "would 
have perished in the streets." He lasted a little longer, 
and then his light went out ; now and then he begged 
her " pittifuUy for a penny pott of malmeaie ;" he was 
covered with lice, he bad but one shirt, and when bis 
own was " a washing," he was obliged to borrow her 
husband's. "His doublet and hose and sword were 
sold for three sliillinges," and the poor folks paid tbe 
cost of hia burial, four shillings for the winding-sheet, 
and six and fouipence for the burial. 

In such low places, on such dunghills, amid such 
excesses and violence, dramatic genius forced its way, 
and amongst others, that of the first, of the most power- 
ful, of the true founder of the dramatic school, Christo- 
pher Marlowe. 

Marlowe was an iU-r^nlated, dissolute, outr^eoualy 
vehement and audacious spidt, but grand and sombre, 
with tbe genuine poetic fren^; pagan moreover, and 
rebellious in maimers and creed. In this universal 
return to the senses, and in thia impulse of natural 
forces which brought on the Henaissance, the corporeal 
instincts and the ideas which hallow them, break forth 
impetuously. Marlowe, like Greene, Kke Kett,' is a 

> The tiero of ong of Alfred de HoMet'* poenu.— Tb. 
■ Burnt in 1ES9. 
TOL. L 2 
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sceptic, denies God and Christ, blasphemes the Trinitf, 
dedares Moses "a ju^er," CSmst more worthy of 
death than Baiabbas, says that " yf he wer to -write 8 
new religion, he wolde undertake both a more excellent 
and more admirable methode," and "almost in every 
company he commeth, petswadeth men to Athiesme." ' 
Such were Hie rages, the Tashnesses, the excesses which 
liberty of thought gave rise to in these new minds, 
who for the first time, after bo many centuries, dared 
to walk unfettered. From his fathei'a shop, crowded 
with children, fiom the straps and awls, he found him- 
self studying at Cambridge, probably through the 
patronage of a great man, and on his return to LoDdon, 
in waot, amid the licence of the green-room, the low 
houses and taverns, his head was in a ferment, and his 
passions became excited. He trumed actor ; but having 
broken his leg in a scene of debauchery, he remained 
lame, and could no loi^r appear on the boatds. He 
openly avowed his infidelity, and a prosecution was 
begun, which, if time had not failed, would probably 
have brought h™ to the stake. He made love to a 
drab, and in tiying to stab his rival, Ms hand was 
turned, 80 that his own blade entered his eye and his 
biain, and he died, cnrsing and blaspheming. He was 
only thirty years old. 

Think what poetry could emanate from a life eo 
passionate, and occupied in such a manner 1 Fint, 
exa^erated declamation, heaps of mnnler, atrocities, a 
pompous and Airious display of tragedy bespattered 
with blood, and passions raised to a pit(^ of Tnlu^I1ft^^ft 
All the foundations of the English stage, Ferrex and 
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Porrex, Gambysee, Huronymo, eTen the Fmdet of Shak- 
apeare, reach the same hei^t of extravagance, maguilo- 
quence, and horror,* It is tlie first outbreak of youth. 
Becall Schiller's Ei^Aen, and how modem democracy has 
recognised for the first time its picture in the metaphors 
and cries of Charles Moor.* So here the characters 
stn^le and roar, stamp ou the earth, gnash their 
toeth, shake their fists against heaven. The trumpets 
sound, the drums beat, coats of mail file past, armies 
clash, men stab each other, or themselTes; speeches 
are fall of gigantic tlueats and lyrical figures ; * kings 
die, straining a bass voice ; " now doth ^asUy death 
with greedy talons gripe my bleeding heart, and like a 
harpy tires on my life," The hero in Tamhurlaine Ou 
Great* is seated on a chariot drawn by chained kings ; 

' See eipscially THu* Andnmietu, altriboted to ShakEpeue : there 
are parricides, nothets whom the^ caow to eat their children, a jonng 
gill who appear* on the itage violated, with her tongoe and handa cat 
oC 

* The chief character in Schiller's Bobbm, a Tirtnoos brigaod and 
redreMer ot wrongs. — Ta. 

* For in a field, wtuae nperfidea 
Ii eoTer'd with a liquid purple refl. 
And aprinUed with the braina of slaoghtar'd men, 
Mj rojaX chair of state shall be advanc'd ; 
And ha that means to place himself therein, 
Unit armed wade up to the chin in blood. . . . 
And I would atrire to swim throngh poola of blood. 
Or make a bridge of mnrder'd carcasses, 
Whaae archee abonld b« &am'd with bonea of Torks, 
Ere I would Iom the title of a king. 

Tamburlain*, put li i. 3. 
' The editor of Marlowe's JFori*, Pickering, 1S26, eayt in bit 
Introduction : " Both the matter and atjle of Tamiurlaine, howerer, 
differ materially from Uariowe'a other compoiitian^ and doobt* have 
more than oDca been niggeated as to whether the plaj was properly 
assigned to him. We think that Harlowe did not write it." Dyoe it 
of a contrary opinion. — To. 
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he bums towns, drowns women and children, puU men to 
the sword, and finally, seized with an inscrutable sick- 
ness, taves in monstrona outcries against Uie gods, 
whose handa afDict his soul, and whom he would fain 
dethrone. There already is the picture of senseless 
pride, of blind and mutderous rage, which passing 
through many devastations, at last arms against heaven 
itself. The overflowing of savage and immoderata 
instinct produces this mighty sounding verse, this 
joodigality of carnage, this display of splendours and 
exa^^rated colours, this railing of dcmooiacal passions, 
this audacity of grand impiety. If in the dramas 
which succeed it, The Maesaere tU Paris, The Jvw of 
Malta, the bombast decreases, the violence remains. 
Barabas the Jew maddened with hate, is thenceforth 
no longer human ; he has been treated by tiie Christians 
like a beast, and he hates them like a beast. He 
advises his servant Ithamore in the following words ; 
" Hut thou no trade 1 then listen to my wordB, 

And I will t«ach thee that shall stick by thee : 

Erst, be thou void of these afiectiona, 

Compasflion, love, vain hope, and heartless fear ; 

Be mov'd at nothing, see thou pit;^ none, 

But to thyself smUe when the ChriBtiatiB moan. 
... I walk abroad a-nighta, 

And kill sick people groaning under walls; 

Sometimes I go about and poison wells. . , . 

Being young, I studied physic, and began 

To practise fint upon the Italian ; 

There I enrich'd the priesta with burials, 

And always k^t the sexton's anna in ore 

With digging graves and ringing dead men's kndlfc ■ . - 

I fill'd the jails with bankrouta in a year, 

And with young orphans planted hospitals ; 
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And 67617 moon made Bome oi other mad, 
And now and then one hang Tiima^ilf foi grief, 
Piimiiig upon bis breast a long great ktoU 
Hot I with interest tormented him." ^ 

All these cruelties be boasts of and chuckles over, like 
a demon who rejoices in beii^ a good executioner, and 
plunges his Tictims in the very extremity of ai^ioiBL 
His daughter has two ChristiaD euitora ; and "by forged 
letters he caiues them to slay each other. In despair 
she takes the veil, and to avenge himself he poisons his 
dau^ter and the whole convent. Two friars wish to 
denounce him, then to convert him ; he strangles the 
£i8t, and jokes with hia slave Ithamore, a cut-throat by 
profeesion, who loves his trade, mbe his hands with joy, 
and says: 

" Pnll Bfnwn, 
" Tis neatlf done, sir ; hrae's no print at all 
So, let him lean upon his staff ; exceUent I he stands as if he 
were be^psg of bacon."^ 
" mistress, t have the bravest, gravest, secret, subtle, bottle- 
nosed knave to mj master, that evei gentleman had."' 

The second Mar cornea up, and they accuse hiig of the 
morder: 

" Barabat. Heaven blees me I what, a friar a murderer 1 
When shall you see a Jew commit the like i 
lUumMTt. Whj, a Turk could ha' done no more. 
Bar. To-morrow is the sessions ; you shall to it — 
Come Ithamore, let's help to take him hence. 

Friar. VillaioB, I am a sacred penon ; touch me not 
Bar. The law shall touch you ; well but lead yon, we : 
'Las, I could weep at yonr calamity ! " * 

I Msrlowg's Tht Jaw a/MaUa, il p. 276 *tpiminL 

1 md. if. p. sii. > Ibid. m. p. sei. • ind. It. p. 313. 
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We have ftlao two oQiet poiBoninga, an infernal machme 
to blow ap the Turkisli ganifion, a plot to cast the 
Turkifih commander into a well Batabaa falls into 
it himself, and dies in the hot cauldron,' howling, 
hardened, Temorselass, having but one regret, that he 
had not done evil enough. These ere the ferodtiea of 
the middle-age ; we might find thran to this day among 
the companions of Ali Pacha, amoDg the pirates of the 
Archipelago; we retain pictures of them in the paintdnga 
of the fifteenth centuiy, which represent a king with his 
court, seated calmly round a living man who is being 
fiayed ; in the midst the flayer on hie knees is working 
conscientiously, very careful not to spoil the skin.* 

All this ie pretty strong, you will say ; these people 
Idll too readily, and too quickly. It is on this veiy 
account that the painting is a true one. For the 
specialty of the men of the time, as of Marlowe's cha^ 
racters, is the abrupt comnusaion of a deed ; they are 
children, robust children. As a horse kicks out instead 
of speaking, so they pull out their knives instead of 
asking an explanation. Nowadays we hardly know 
what nature is ; instead of observing it we still retain 
the benevolent prejudices of the eighteenth century; we 
only see it humanised by two centuries of culture, and 
we take its acquired calm for an innate moderation. 
The foundations of the natural man are irresistible 
impulses, passions, desires, greeds ; all blind. He sees 
a woman,' thinks her beautiful; suddenly he rushes 
towards her ; people try to restrain him, he TqUb these 

* Up to tMa time, in England, poinDnarB were cast into & boilisfi 
otnldnni. * In the HnseoTn of Ghent. 

* See in the Jaw of Malta the aedDBtion of Ithomore, by BeUamira. 
a tough, hat trol; adjninble piotnn. 
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people, gluts his passion, then thinks no more of it, save 
when at times a vague picture of a moving lake of 
blood crosses his brain and makes him gloomy. Sudden 
and extreme resolves are confused in Ms mind with 
desire; barely planned, the thing is done; the vide 
interval vhich a Frenchman places between the idea of 
an action and the action itself is not to be found here. * 
Bambes conceived murders, and straightway murders 
were accomplished ; there is no dehberation, no pricks 
of conscience ; that is how he commits a score of them ; 
hifl daughter leaves him, he becomes unnatural, and 
poisons hei; his confidential servant betrays htm, he 
disguises himself, and poisons him. I^e seizes these 
men like a fit) and then they are forced to MIL Ben- 
venuto Cellini relates how, being offended, he tried to 
restrain himself, but was nearly suffocated; and that 
in order to cure himself, he rushed with his dagger upon 
his opponent So, in Edward II., the nobles immediately 
appeal to anns ; all is excessive and unforeseen : be- 
tween two replies the heart is turned upside down, trans- 
ported to the extremes of hate or tenderness. Edward, 
seeing his favoarite Gaveeton again, pom« out before 
him his treasure, casts his dignities at his feet, gives 
hi m his seal, himself, and, on a threat &om the Bishop 
of Coventry, suddenly cries : 

" Throw ofiF hla goMai mitre, rend his stole, 
And in tiie channel chiieten him anew." ^ 

* Nothingoonld be blurthuithAbeflitation and argomenta of Schil- 
ler's Wmiam Till ; for (. cantrut, lee Qosthe's OmA vm BeHSeMngm. 
In 1877, Wjclif pleaded in St F&ol'a before tbe BUhop of London, and 
thai raised a qoarreL The Dnke of I^ncaater, Wiclifs protector, 
" threatened to dng tbe bishop oat of the charch bj the hair ;" end 
next day tbe Kuious crowd sacked the doke'i palace. 

* Marlowe, Edward tin Seamd, L p. 173, 
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Then, when the queen Bupplicates : 
■ " Fawn not on me, Frencli atnimpet 1 get thee gone. . . . 
Speak not unto her : let her droop and pine." ^ 

Furies and hatreds clash t<^ther like hoisemen in 
battl& The Earl of I^ncaster draws his sword on 
Gaveston to slay him, before the king; MortimeT 
wounds Gaveston. These powerful loud voices growl ; 
the nobleiueu will not even let a dog approach the 
prince, and rob them of their lanlc Lancaster aays of 
Gaveston : 

" .... He comes not hack, 

Unlesfi the aea cast up hia shipwracVd body. 

WarwitJe. And to behold ao sweet a sight as that, 

There's none here but would run bis hone to death." ^ 

They have seized Gaveston, and intend to hang him " at 
a bough ;" they refuse to let tmn speak a single minute 
with the kii^. In vain they are entreated ; when they 
do at last consent, they are sony for it ; it is a prey 
they want immediately, and Warwick, seizing him by 
force, " strake off his head in a trench." Those are the 
men of the middle-age. They have the fierceness, the 
tenacity, the pride of big, well-fed, thorough-bred bull- 
dogs. It is this sternness and impetuosity of primitive 
passions which produced the Wars of the Eoses, and for 
thirty years drove the nobles on each other's swords and 
to the block 

"What is there beyond all these frenzies and gluttings 
of blood? The idea of crushing necessity and inevit- 
able ruin in which everything sinks and comes to an 
end. Mortimer, brought to the block, says with a 

> Hailove, Sdtoard the Seeond, p. 188. ■ Ibid. p. 188. 
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' Base Fortune, nov I see, that in thy wheel 
There is a point, to which when men aspire, 
They tumble headlong down : that point I touch'd. 
And, Beeiog there was no place to mount up higher, 
yfhj should t gsien at my declining &11 ) — 
FarewQU, fair ijaeen ; weep not for Mortimer, 
That scorns the world, and, as a tiuTeller, 
Goes to discoTer countries yet unknown." ' 

Weigh well tJbese grand words ; they are a cry from the 
heart, the profound confession of Marlowe, as also of 
Syron, and of the old aea-ldiiga. The northern pagan- 
ism is fully expressed in tim heroic and mournful sigh : 
it is thus they imagine the world so long as they remain 
on the outside of Christiamty, or as soon aa they quit 
it. Thus, when men see in life, as they did, nothing but 
a hattle of unchecked passions, and in death hut a 
gloomy sleep, perhaps filled with mournful dreams, there 
is no other supreme good but a day of enjoyment and 
victory. They glut themselves, shutting their eyes to 
the issue, except that they may be swallowed up od tiie 
moiTOW. That is the master-thought of I>oetor Fauatua, 
the greatest of Marlowe's dramas : to satisfy hia sold, 
no matter at what price, or with what results : 

" A sound magician is a mighty god, . . . 
How am I glutted with conceit of this I . . . 
ril have them fly to India for gold. 
Ransack the ocean for orient pearl. . . 
ril have them read me strange philosophy. 
And tell the secrete of all foreign kings ; 
111 have them wall all Germany with brass, 
And make swift Bhine circle fair Wertenberg. , . , 

' Edaard Hit Saamd, kst leane, p. SS& 
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Like lioni shall the? guard na Then we plsMO ; 
Like Almain nittora irith theii honemen's rtarei, 
Oi lApland giuita, trotting by oar udee ; 
Sometimee like women, or nnwedded nuuda, 
Shadowing more beant; in tiuai aiij brows 
Than have the white tseasts of the queen of hve." ' 

What briUisnt dreams, what desires, what vast or 
voIuptuouB wishes, worthy of a Boman Ciesar or an 
eaatem poet, eddy in this teeming brain i To satiate 
them, to olstain four-and-twenty yeaia of power, FaiiBtoa 
gives his soul, without fear, without need of temptation, 
at the first outset, voluntarily, so sharp is the prick 
within: 

" Had I OS aitiaj aonls as there be stars, 
Pd pve them all for Uephistophilis. 
B7 him 111 be great emperor of the world, ' 
And make a bridge thorough the moring air. . . . 
Why ahouldst thon not } Is not thy soul thine own ) " ' 

And with that he gives himself full swing : he wants 
to know everything, to have everything; a book in 
which be can behold all herbs and trees which grow upon 
the earth ; another in which shall be drawn all the con- 
stellations and planets ; another which shall bring him 
gold when he wills it, and " the fairest courtezans :" 
another which sununoDs "men in armour" ready to 
execute his commands, and which holds " whirlwinds, 
tempests, thunder and lightning " chained at his disposal 
He is like a child, he stretches out his hands for every- 
thing shining ; then grieves to think of heU, then lets 
himself be diverted by shows : 

' Hftrlawc^ Doctor ftnufu^ I- p. S, ttptuttm. 
' TMd. pp. 2S, as. 
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"Fautliu. O thu feeds m7 aonl [ 
Lueiftr. Tut, Fooetus, in hell ia all manneT of deli^l 
FauitM. Oh, might I see hell, and retain again, 
How bxippj were I then I " . . . .' 

He is conducted, being invisible, orei the whole world : 
lastly to Bome, amongst the ceremonies of the Pope's 
court Like a schoolboy dnrii^ s holiday, he has in- 
satiable eyes, he forgets everything before a pageant, he 
amoses himself in playing tricks, in giving the Pope a 
box on the ear, in beating the monks, in peifonnii^ 
magic tricks before princes, finally in drinking, feasting, 
filling hiB belly, deadening his thoughts. In his trans- 
port he becomes an atheist, and says there is no hell, 
tiiat those are " old wives ' tales." Then snddenly the 
sad idea knocks at the gates of his brain. 
** I iriB lenoonc* this magic, and repent . , . 

My heait's so huden'd, I cannot repent : 

Scarce can I name ralvation, iaith, or heaven. 

But fearfbl echoea thunder in mine ears, 
' Fatutos, thou art danm'd 1 ' then sworde, and knives, 

Poiscm, gone, halteiB, and envenom'd steel 

Are liud bef<^« tne to deepateh myself; 

And long ere this I ahonld have done the deed, 

Had not sweet pleasure couquei'd deep deetnir. 

Have not I made blind Homer mng to me 

6f Alexander's love and (Enon's death 1 

And hath not he, that built the walls of Thebes 

With ravishing sound of his mdodious harp^ 

Made mosio with my Mephistophills ! 

Why should I die, then, or baselj despiur t 

I am resolv'd ; Faustus shall ne'er repent — 

Come Mephistophills, let us dispute again. 

And atgne of divine astrology. 

> Utiiowt, Doctor XiMuHu,L ^48. 
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Tdl me, ub there many heaveiu above tliB mnm T 
Are all cdeetial bodies but one globe, 
Aa is the Babatonce of this centric earth t . . . " ' 
" Ods thing ... let ma crave of thee 
To glut the longing of my heart's desire. . . . 
Was this the face that Uunidi'd a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towere of Ilium ) 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss 1 
Her lips mui forth my aoul : see, where it flies I — 
Gome, Helen, come, give me my Boul again. 
Here will I dwell, for heaven ie in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena. . . . 
thou art &irer than the evening air 
Clad in the beanty of a thousand stan 1 " * 

" Oh, my God, I would -weep 1 bnt the devil diaws in 
my teara. Gush forth blood, instead of tears 1 yea, life 
and soul I Oh, he stays my tongue 1 I would lift up 
my hauds; but see, they hold them, they hold them; 
Lucifer and Mephiatophilia." . . .' 

" Ah, FaustuB, 
Kow hast thou but one bare hour to lire, 
And then thou must be domn'd perpetually I 
Stand stjll, yon ever-moviug spheres of heaven, 
That time may cease, and midnight never come. . . . 
The atars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, 
The devil will come, and Fauatns must be damu'd. 
Oh, m leap up to my God ! — Who pulls me down ) — 
See, see, where Christ's blood streams in the firmament ! 
One drop would save my soul, half a drop : ah, my Christ, 
Ah, rend not my heart for naming of my Christ, 
Tet will I call on him. . . . 
Ah, half the hour is past I 'twill all be past anon. , . . 

■ lCar1ow«t DmIot Fautttu, p. S7. ' Ibid. p. 7S. ■ Ibid. p. 78. 
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Let Faostos live in hell a thoiuand jeaie, 

A hundred thooaand, and at laat be lay'd. , . . 

It BtrikeB, it itrikM. . . . 

Ob sotil, be chang'd into little wator-dropB, 

And iikU into the ocean, ne'er be found I " ' 

There is the living, struggling, natuial, peraonal man, 
not tiie philosophic type which Goethe has created, bat 
a primitive aud genniiie man, hot-headed, fiery, the slave 
of hie passions, tiie sport of his dieams, wholly ei^rossed 
in the present, moulded by his lusts, contradictions, and 
folliee, who amldflt noise and starts, cries of pleasure 
and anguish, rolls, knowing it and ivilling it^ down the 
slope and crags of his precipice. The whole English 
drama is here, as a plant in its seed, and Mailowe is to 
Shakspeare what Ferugino was to BaphaeL 

V. 
Gradually art is being formed ; and toward the dose 
of the century it is complete. Shakspeare, Beaumont, 
Metcher, Ben Jonson, Webster, Maasinger, Ford, Middle- 
ton, Heywood, appear i«^tber, or close upon each otiier, 
a new and favoured generation, fiourishing laigely in the 
soil fertilised by the efforts of the geoeratioQ which 
preceded them. Thenceforth the scenes are developed 
and assume consistency; the characters cease to move' 
all of a piece, the drama is no longer like a piece of 
statnaiy. The poet who a little while ago knew only 
how to strike or kill, introduces now a sequence of 
situation and a rationale in intrigue. He b^iins to 
prepare the way for sentimenta, to forewarn us of events, 
to combine effects, and we find a theatre at last^ the 

< Marlowe, Doctor Famba, p. SO, 
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most complete, tlie most life-like, and also the most 
strange ttat ever existed. 

We must foUov its formation, and regard the drama 
when it was formed, tliat is, in the minds of ite authors. 
What was going on in these minds ? What sorts of 
ideas were bom there, and how were the7 bom ? In 
the first place, thej see the event, whatever it be, and 
they see it as it is ; I mean that they have it within 
themselves, with its persons and details, beaulaful and 
ogly, even didl and grotesqua If it is a trial, the judge 
is there, in their minds, in his place, with hia physi- 
ognomy and his warts ; the plaintifT in another place, 
with his spectacles and brief-hag ; the accused is 
opposite, stooping and remorseful ; each with his Mends, 
cobblers, or lords ; then the buzzing crowd behind, all 
with their grinning faces, their bewildered or Irinriliyig 
eyes.* It is a genuine trial which they imagine, a trial 
like those they have seen before the justice, where they 
screamed or shouted as witnesses or interested parties, 
with their quibblii^ terms, their pros and cons, the scrib- 
blings, the sharp voices of the counsel, the stamping of 
feet, the crowding, the smell of their fellow-men, and 
so forth. The endless myriads of circumstances which 
accompany and influence every event, crowd round that 
event in their heads, and not merely the externals, that 
is, the visible and picturesque traits, the details of 
colour and costume, but also, and chiefly, the internals, 
that is, the motions of anger and joy, the secret tumult 
of the soul, the ebb and flow of ideas and passions which 
are expressed by the countenance, swell the veins, make 
a man to grind hia teeth, to clench bis fists, which urge 

' See the trUI of Vittom Conimbon*, of Yirgiiiia in Wetxter, of 
Coriolantu and Julius Cntar iu Shkkipeufk 
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him on or restram him. They eee all the details, the 
tides that sway a man, one &om vithont, another imm 
-witiiin, one throi^ another, one within another, both 
tt^ther without faltering and without ceasing. And 
what is this insight bat sympathy, an imitatire sym- 
pathy, which puts us in another's place, which cairies 
over their agitations to our own breasts, which makes 
our life a little world, able to reproduce the great one 
in abstract ? Like the characters they imagine, poet« 
and spectators make gestures, raise their voices, act 
No speech or story can show their inner mood, but it 
is the scenic effect which can manifest it As some 
men invent a language for their ideas, so these act and 
mimic them ; theatrical imitation afld figured repre- 
sentation is their genuine speech : all other expression, 
the lyrical song of .^cbylus, the reflective symbolism 
of Goethe, the oratorical development of Kadne, would 
be impossible for them. Involuntarily, instantaneously, 
without forecast, they cut life into scenes, and cany it 
piecemeal on the boaxds ; this goes so far, that oft^ a 
mere character becomes an actor,' playing a part within 
a part ; the scenic faculty is the natural form of their 
mind. Beneath the effort of this instinct, all the acces- 
sory parts of the drama come before the footlights and 
expand before our eyes. A battle has been fought; 
instead of relating it, they bring it before the public, 
trumpets and drums, pushing crowds, slaughtering com- 
batants. A shipwreck happens ; straightway the ship 
ia before the spectator, with the sailors' oaths, the 
technical orders of the pilot. Of all the details of 

' FBlataff in Shikspetra ; tha queen in Zondon, ij &MM nd 
Deckrr ; Roralinil in Shtlupeare. 
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human life,^ tavetn-racket and statesmen'B coimcils, 
scuUion's talk and court processions, domestic tender- 
ness and pandering, — ^none is too small or too lofty: 
these tMngs exist in life — let them exist on the stage, 
each in full, in the rough, atrocious, or absurd, just as 
they are, no matter how. Neither in Greece, nor Italy, 
nor Spain, nor France, has an art been seen which tried 
so boldly to express the soul, and its innermost depU^ 
— ^the .truth, and the whole truth. 

How did they succeed, and what is this new art 
which tramples on all ordinaiy rules ? It is an art for 
all that, since it is natural ; a great art, since it embraces 
more things, and that more deeply than oilers do, like 
the art of Kembrandt and Eubens ; but like theirs, it is 
a Teutonic art, and one whose every step is in con- 
trast with those of classical art What the Greeks 
and Eomans, the or^natora of the latter, sought in 
everything, was charm and order. Monuments, statues, 
and paintings, the theatre, eloquence and poetry, from 
Sophocles to Racine, they shaped all their work in 
the same mould, and attained beauty by the same 
method. In the infinite ^itanglement and complexity 
of things, they grasped a small number of simple ideas, 
which they embraced in a small number of simple 
representations, so that the vast confused vegetation of 
life is presented to the mind from that time forth, 
pruned and reduced, and perhaps easily embraced 
at a single glance. A square of walls with rows of 
columns all alike; a symmetrical group of draped or 
undiaped forms ; a young man standing up and raising 
one arm ; a wounded warrior who will not return to the 
a adninble accoocha- 
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camp, though they beseech him : this, in their noblest 
epoch, vas their aichitectme, their painting, their 
sculptnie, and tiidr theatte. No poetry bnt a few 
sentiments not very infedcate, always natnial, not toned 
down, intelligible to all ; no eloquence but a continuous 
aigoment, a limited Tocabolaiy, the loftiest ideas bioi^t 
down to their sensible origin, so l^t children can nnder- 
Btand snch eloqnance and feel such poetiy ; and in Has 
sense they are classicaL'' In the bands of lyenchmeo, 
the last inheritors of the simple art, these great legades 
of antiquity undergo no change. If poetie genius is 
less, the structure of mind has not altered. Racine 
puts on the stage a sole action, whose details he 
adjusts, and whose course be regnlatea; no incident, 
nothing unforeseen, no appendices or incongndtieB ; no 
secondary intrigue. Hie subordinate parts are efiaced ; 
at the nu>st four or five principal characters, the fewest 
possiUe ; the rest, rbduced to the condition of confidante, 
take tiie tone of their masters, and meiely reply to them. 
All tiie scenes are connected, and flow insensibly one 
into the other ; and every scene, like the entire piece, 
has its order and progress. The tragedy stands out 
symmetrically and clear in the midst of human life, like 
a complete and solitaiy temple which limns its r^ular 
outline on the luminous azure of the sky. In England 
all is diflbrent All that the French call proportion and 
fitness is wanting; Engliahmen do not trouble them- 
selves about them, they do not need them. There is 
no unity; they leap suddenly over twenty years, or 

' Thi* ii, in tact, the Eogluh Tiev of the Fnneh nuDd, which is 
donbUen & rafinemeat, muiy tiinu n&nod, of tha "'■■ri^l gpirit. Bnt 
If. Taiue lua ■eemLnglj' not token into aceocDt mch piodncti u tha 
Hedn on tha ona hand, and tha worka of Anatophanea and tha Lati:] 
Munialiats on the other. — Tk. 

VOL. L 2d 
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five hundred leagues. There ore trenty axDea in an 
act — ^we atumhle -without preparatioii firom one to Qte 
other, fixna tragedy to buffoonery; usually it appean 
as though ibe action gained no gioimd; the different 
pereonages fraste their time in conversation, dreaming, 
displayii^ their character. We were mored, aozions 
for the isBne, and here they l»ing us in qnamlling 
serranta, lovere maloDg poetiy. Even the dialogue and 
speeches, which we would think ought particularly to 
be of a r^olar and continuous flow of engrosaiDg ideas, 
remain stagnant, or are scattered' in windings and 
deviations. At first si^t we ^ncy we are not advanc- 
ing, we do not feel at every phrase that we have made 
a step. There are none of those solid pleadings, none 
of those conclusive discussions, wliich every moment 
add reason to reason, objection to objectioQ ; people 
might say that the different personages only knew how 
to scold, to repeat themselves, and to mark tim& And 
the disorder is as great in general as in particular things. 
They heap a whole reign, a complete war, an entire novel, 
into a drama ; they cut up into scenes an TingliTh chro- 
nicle or an Italian novel: this is all theix art; tlie 
events matter litde ; whatever th^ are, they accept 
them. They have no idea of progressive and individoal 
action. Two or three actions connected endwise, or 
entengled one within another, two or three inctmiplete 
endings badly contrived, and opened up again; no 
machinery but death, scattered right and left and 
unforeseen : such is the logic of their method. The 
fact is, that oui h^c, the Latin, fails them. Their mind 
does not march by the smooth and stiaightforwatd paths 
of rhetoric and eloquence. It reaches the same end, 
bat lij other approaches. It is at once more compre- 
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hensive and less regular than ours. It demands a 
coQception more complete, but lesa consecutive. It 
pTOCeedB, not aa 'with us, bj a line of uniform steps, 
bat by sudden leaps and long pauses. It does not rest 
satisfied with a simple idea drawn from a complex fact, 
but demands the complex &ct eutire, with its number- 
less particularities, its interminable ramifications. It 
sees in man not a general passion — ambition, anger, or 
love; not a pure quality — happiness, avarice, folly; 
but a character, that is, the imprint, wonderfully com- 
plicated, which inheritance, temperament, education, 
calling, age, society, conversation, habits, have stamped 
on every man ; an incommunicable and individual 
imprint, which, once stamped in a man, is not found 
again in any other. It sees in the hero not only 
the hero, but the individual, with bis manner of 
walking, drinking, swearing, blowing his nose; with 
the tone of his voice, whether be is thin or fat;^ and " 
tiius plunges to the bottom of things, with every lool^ ' 
as by a miner's deep shaft This sunk, it little cares 
whether the second shaft be two paces or a hundred 
&om the first ; enough tiiat it reaches the same depth, 
and serves equally well to display the inner and invis- 
ible layer. Logic is here from beneath, not fi-om above. 
It ia the nnil^ of a character which binds the two 
actions of the personage, as the unity of an impression 
connects the two scenes of a drama. To speak exactly, 
the spectator is like a man whom we should lead aloi^ a 
wall pierced at separate intervals with little windows ; 
at every window he catches for an instant a glimpse of 
a new landscape, with its million details : the walk over. 
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if he is of Latin race and training, he finda a medley of 
imagea jostiing Id hia head, and aaks foi a map that he 
may recollect himself; if he is of German lace and 
training, he perceives as a -whole, by natural conceoitni- 
tion, the vide country "which he has only seen piece- 
meal Sach a conception, by the mtdtitude of detaib 
which it combines, and by the depth of the vietaB 
which it embraces, is a half-vision which shakes the 
whole soul What its works are about to show na ia, 
with what enei^, what disdain of contrivance, what 
vehemence of truth, it dares to coin and hammer the 
human medal ; with what liberty it is able to reptodoce 
in full prominence worn out chaxacteis, and the ex- 
treme flights of virgin nature. 

VL 

Let us consider the different personages which this 
art, so suited to depict real manners, and so apt to 
paint the living soul, goes in search of amidst the real 
manners and the living souls of its time and conntiy. 
They are of two kinda, as befita the nature of the 
drama: one which produces terror, the other which 
moves to pity; these graceful and feminine, those 
manly and violent All the differences of sex, all the 
extremes of life, all the resources of the stage, are 
embraced in this contrast; and if ever there was a 
complete contrast, it is here. 

^e reader must study for himself some of these 
pieces, or he will have no idea of the fury into whidi 
the stage is hurled; force and transport are driven 
eveiy instant to the point of atrocity, and further still, 
if there be any further. Assaaainations, poisonings, 
tortarea, outcries of madness and rage ; no passion and 
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no snffermg are too extreme for their energy or their 
effort Anger is with them a madnesa, Eunbition a 
frenzy, love a deliiinm. Hippolyto, who has lost hie 
aoBtxeaa, says, "Wero thine eyes clear as mine, thoa 
migiiifst behold her, watching npoa yon battlements of 
stais, how I observe them." ^ Aretua, to be avenged 
on ValeQtiniai), poisons h'Ti after poisoning himself, 
and with the death-rattle in his throat, is brought to 
his enemy's side, to give him a foretaste of agony. 
Qneen Brnnhalt has panders with her on the stage, 
and canses her two sons to slay each other. Death 
everywhere; at the close of every play, all the great 
people wade in blood : with slaughter and butcheries, 
the stage becomes a field of battle or a churchyard.' 
Shall I describe a few of these tragedies ? In the 
Duie of Milan, Francesco, to avenge his sister, who has 
been seduced, wishes to seduce in his turn the Duchess 
Maicelia^ wife of Sforza, the seducer; he desires her, 
he will have her; he says to her, with cries of love 
and rage: 

" For with thia arm ITl swim through saaa of blood, 
Or make a bridge, arch'd with the bones of men, 
Bat I will gnwp mj aima in jaa, my deaieet, 
Dearest, and beat of women I " * 

For he wishes to strike the duke through her, whether 
she lives or dies, if not by dishonour, at least by 
murder ; the first is as good as the second, nay better, 

I Kiddleton, Tht Simat Whort, put i. iv. 1. 

* BaHunoDt ind Fletchsr, VaimUinian, TkUrry attd Huedorti. See 
'Uudngor'i Pidwn, which nsembUa Hneef i Barbtriitt. Iti cmdi^, 
the eziiaordiiiiiT mod repnliire energy, wilt riiow ihe difference of the 

* Muainger'i Works, ed. H. Coleridge, 1SS9, Jhilt* o/MHan, it I. 
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for 80 he 'will do a greater i^iiu7. He calnnmiates 

her, and the duke, vho adores her, IdllB her; then, 

heing undeceived,, loses his seases, Till not helieTe 

she is dead, has the hody brought in, kneels before it, 

rages and weeps. He knows now the name of the 

traitor, and at the thought of Mm he swoons or raves : 

' ni follow him to hell, but I will find him. 

And there lire & fourth Fur; to torment him. 

Then, for this cursed hand and ana that guided 

The wioked steel, Til have them, j<^t hj jmnt. 

With humiDg irons sear'd off, vhich I tHI eat, 

I being a vulture fit to taste such carrion." ^ 

Suddenly be gasps for breath, and falls ; Francesco has 
poisoned him. The duke dies, and the muideier is led 
to torture. There are worse scenes than this ; to find 
sentiments strong enough, they go to those which 
chai^ the very nature of maiL Massinger puts on the 
stage a &ther who judges and condemns his daughter, 
stabbed hy her husttfind ; Webster and Ford, a son who 
assassinates hie mother ; Ford, the inceatoons loves of 
a brother and sister.^ Irresistible love overtakes them ; 
the aninrait love of Pasipha^ and Myrrha, a kind of 
madness-like enchantment, and beneath which the will 
entirely gives way. Giovanni says : 

" Lost t I am lost ! Hj fates have doom'd my death ! 

The more I atrive, I love ; the more I lore, 
. The lera I hope : I see my ruin certiujL . . . 
I have even wearied heaven with pray^ dried up 

^ J[>ala 1^ Xilan, t. 2, 

* HuDDgBT, Tht Fatal Dowry : Webrter uid Foid, ^ Ia<( if«rri«r 
^ Ihi Smm» uppn(A< Ma(lier{\ pkj not extant) ; Ford, 'Tit pity A^t 
» Wlum. See also Ford's Broktn Start, with Ita •DbUms scenea erf 
Rgonj and mndneai. 
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The iiHiiig of my coutinoal tear^ even Bhuyd 
Mj Tcins irith duly fiusts : vhftt wit or art 
Could munsel, I isre pnujtis'd ; but, alas I 
I find all these but drouDS, and old men's tales, 
To fright unsteady youth : I am Btill the same ; 
Or I mnst speak, or bunt." > 

What tzanaports follov I vbat fierce and bitter joys, 
and how short too, how grievoos and mingled with 
anguish, especially for her I She is mairied to another, 
fiead for yooiself the admirable and horrible scene 
which lepreaeata the wedding night She is pregnant, 
and Soiuizo, the husband, drags her along the giotmd, 
with cmses, demandiog the name of her lover : 

" Come stmrnpet, famous whore t . . . 

Harlot, rare, notable harlot, 
That with thy braien face maintain'et thy sin, 
Was there no man in Parma to be bawd 
To yoor loose cunoing whoredom else but II 
Mtut youi hot itch and pluiisy of lust, 
The heyday of your luxury, be fed 
Tip to a surfeit, and could none but I 
Be pick'd out to be cloak to your dose tricks, 
Tonr bellyHsports t — Now I must be the dad 
To all that gallimuifry that is stuff'd 
Li thy corrupted bastard-bearing womb I 
Say, must 1 1 

AwuMla. Beastly man I why, 'tis thy fate. 
I lu'd not to thee. . . . 

8. Tdl me by whom,"^ 

She gets excited, feels and cares for nothing more, 
refuses to tell the name of her lover, and praises him 
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in the following wordfi. This pruBe in ihe midst of 
danger is like a rose she has plucked, and of vhich tike 
odoni intoxicates her : 

" A. Soft I 'twas not in my bargain. 
Yet somerhat, sir, to st^ jam longing stomadi 
I am content t' acqoaint you vith the man, 
The moie than man, that got this aprightly boy, — 
(F(» 'tis a hffj, and tbaetoK ^orj, air, 
Your hor shall be a son.) 

S. DamnaUe monster t 

A. Naf, an yon Till not hear, I'U spealc no more, 

S. Yea, speak, and speak thy last 

A. A mateh, a mateh ) . . . 
Yon, why yon are not worthy once to name 
His name «ithont true woiship, or, indeed. 
Unless yon kneei'd to hear another name him. 

S. What was he caU'd 1 

A. We are not come to that ; 
Let it suffice that you shall have the gloiy 
To father what so hrave a father got. . . . 

jS, Dost thon laugh t 
Come, whore, tell me your lorer, or, by tmth 
I'll hew thy flesh to shreds ; who is't?"^ 

She lat^hs ; the excess of shame and terror has given 
her courage; she insulte him, she sings; so like a 
woman! 

" A. (Sings) Che mortt piu doUe dit marirt yw amort. 
S. Thus wiU I pull thy hair, and thus m drag 
Thy lust be-leper'd body through the dust. . . . 

{nalet her up and down) 
A. Be a gallant hangman. . . . 

I leave reroige behind, and thon shalt fbel 't . . . 

' 'Titpily ii«'» a Whore, ir. S. 
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(To Voiqutz.) Fish, do not beg for me, I prize my life 
As nothing ; if the man will needs be mad, 
Why, let him take it." ' 

In the end all is discovered, and the two lovers know 
they mofit die. For the last time, they see each other 
in .Annahell&'B chamber, listening to the noise of the 
feast beloiv vhich shall serve for their funeral-feast 
Giovanni, who has made his resolve like a madman, sees 
Annahella lichly dressed, dazzling. He r^ards her in 
silence, and remembers the past. He weeps and says : 

" These are the fiineral ttara. 
Shed on your grave ; these furrow'd-np my cheeks 
When first I loVd and knew not how to woo. , . . 
Give me yonr hand : how sweetly life doth nm 
Iq these well-colour'd v^ns I How constantly 
These palma do promise health ! . . . 
Kis me again, forgive me. . . . FarewelL" * . . . 

He Hien stabs her, enters the banqueting room, with her 
heart npon his dagger : 

" SotaiiEO see this heart, which waa thy wife's. 
Thns I exchange it royally for thine."* 

He Trilla him, and casting himself on the swords of 
banditti, dies. It would seem that tr^edy conld go 
no forther. 

But it did go further ; for if these are melodramas, 
they are smcere, composed, not like those of to-day, by 
Grab Street writers for peaceful citizens, but by impas- 
sioned men, experienced in tragical arts, for a violent, 
over-fed melandioly race. From Shakspeare to Milton, 
Swif^ Hogarth, no race has been more glutted with coarse 

t •TiMpilii$h^t a Whore, ir.S. " Ibid. w. S, * liid. r. 9. 
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expressions and hoirora, and its poeta Buppl7 them plenti- 
fully ; Foid less so than Webster ; the latter a sombre 
man, vhose thoughts seem incessantly to be hannting 
tombs and charnel-houses. " Places in conrt^" he says, 
ate bat like beds in Hie hospital, where this man's head 
lies at that man's foot, and so lower and lower." ^ Such 
are his images. "No one has equalled Webster in create 
ii^ deapentte chaiactera, atter wrdnhea, bitter miaan- 
Uirc^tes,* in Idackening and blasphemii^ human life, 
above aH, in depicting the shameless depraTlty and 
refined ferocity of Italian manners.' The Duchess of 
Malfi has secretly married her steward Antonio, and 
her brother learns that she has children ; almost mad* 
with K^ and wounded pride, he remains silent^ wait- 
ing until he knows the name of the father; then he 
arriyes all of a sudden, means to kill her, but so that 
she shall taste the lees of death. She must suffer much, 
but above all, she must not die too quickly I She most 
suffer in mind ; these griefs are worse than the body's. 
He sends assassins to kill Antenio, and meanwhile cornea 
to her in the dark, with affectionate words ; pretends to 

^ WtUtaTt Works, cd. Dtco, 13E7, DuAeu of Ma^ I I. 

* ThB cliuuten of Btuoln, Flsminio. 

■ See Sitttdlul Chroniela of lialy, TKt Oauii, TK» D%u3ien of Pat- 
liana, ind ill the biograpbi<a of ths time ; of the BorgiM, of Biaoea 
C*p«Ua, of Yittoiia Accomnboni. 

* Fodinuid, one of ths brothers, mj» (iL 6) : 

" T wonld have their bodice 
Bunt in a coal-pit with tha Teotage stopp'd. 
That Qieir cnn'd emoke might not aicend to heafcn ; 
Or dip the altsela they lie tu in pitch or ■Dlphw, 
Wrap them in't, and then light them aa a matoh ; 
Or else to-boit dieir battaud to a cnlli^ 
And gire't hia lechsrom bther to Knew 
tha Bin of hii back." 
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be reconciled, and saddenlj ahowa her -waxen figuies. 
covered mth vouuds, whom she takes foT her slaughtered 
huflhand and children. She st^gets under the blow, 
and remaina in gloom without crying out Then she 
says: 

" Good comibrtable fellow, 
Penoade & wretch that's broke uptm the wheel 
To hare all bis bonee new Mt ; entoeat him lire 
To be executed agun. Who must despatch me } . . . 
Boiola, Come, be of comfort, I will aare Tonr life. 
i>u<A«H, Indeed, I have not leisote to tend 
So amitll a bnsuiesB. 
S. Now, by my life, I [Hty you. 
D. Thou ait a fool, then. 
To waste thy pity on a thing bo wretched 
Aa cumot pity itself I am Aill of daggeis." ^ 

Slow words, spoken in a whisper, as in a dream, or as 
if she were speaking of a third person. Her brother 
sends to hei a company of madmen, who leap and howl 
and lave around her in mournful wise ; a pitiful sight, 
calculated to unseat the reason ; a kind of foretaste of 
helL She says nothing, looking upon them ; her heart 
IB dead, her eyes fixed, with vacant stare : 

Carioia. What think you of, madam 1 

Daehett. Of nothing: 
When I mose thus, I sleep. 

0. Like a madman, with your eyes open I 

D. Doat thou think we shall know one anotba* 
In the other world 1 

0. Yea, out at question. 

D. that it were possible we might 
But hold some two days' conference with the dead ! 
* Duduu 0/ Ifaifl, IT. I. 
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I, uid its poets Kop^ them ^enti- 
^Or; F«d ka so tlnii Wdster; tiw littar a acanim 
asK, v^ioiK QoQutB seon inceBamllf to be basjitiiig 
t^V Bid cLira(.i bowaeg. ' naoea in coort," he wyB, 
■> ba ^e kedi in the hosptal. whem this man's head 
j« ■ a^ Bin's (boc, asd ao lower and lown."^ Soch 
■* is aips. yo ooe baa equalled Webster is creat- 
3Bg Ai^^^e f^MiK^aos^ ntt^ 'wietdbei^ latter missn- 
ocm^' ix Ml liaa aad hlOTphf "''''g hnmsn life, 
SOM* sH. a de|Ktii^ dw ■*""mJ— » depmidty and 
R£aed feni e i i y of Italian maimaB.* 13ie Duchess of 
Sfi^ kK aeaethr maroed bar stewaid Antonio, and 
liK bn&er h a rm that Ae has chOdien ; ahoost mad* 
v:^ np aad vosnded ]aide; he remains silent vait- 
izx x=£l he kaovs the name oi the bther; then he 
acim ^ tf a saddoi, means to kill her, hut so that 
lae AlI taste Ae less of iVath Sie must suffer mooh, 
bu ahvcc al!, Ae most not die too quickly I She most 
f«&r in Eiiad ; th^e gii^ are wtase than the body's. 
Ha amb aa»ii in to kiE Antonio^ and meao^rtifle comes 
s bet s tbe dai^ vidi afectionate wards ; pr^snds to 

' TAMr'k'V^b, id. tynt, ISST, DmAfufUa^ L I. 



• Itafciai. M* at dK Inxbrn. >;■ (a G) : 

- 1 natd b«*e Aeir bodMB 
BmhIb a !■■! |il viAtte luttgii tiopp'd, 
TlM An- cvi d ■nrJ-n ai^ not unad to hcmTm 
0» 4 a* •htrti Oct li> m in pitdi ornlpliiir, 
V^ &■ ia\ ud thB l^t Unn <■> match : 
(k ^ to4ga Ocir bMbid to * enllii, 
.bt prat Im iKhenw Uhtt to me* 
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Fma them I should leam somewbat, I am sure, 

I never shall know here. Ill tell thee a miracle ; 

I am not mad yet, to my cause of aoirow : 

The heaven o'er my head seems made of molten brass, 

The earth of flaming eulphnr, yet I am sot mad. 

I am acquainted with sad misery 

As the tann'd galley-Blare is with his oar." ^ . . . 

In th^ state, the limba, like those of one who baa been 
newly executed, atill q;iuver, but tie sensibili^ is worn 
out; the miserable body only stirs mechanically; it 
haa BttfTered too much. At last the giavedigger comes 
with executioners, a cofBn, and they sing before her a 
funeral dirge: 

"Duektu. Farewell, Cariola . . . 

I ptay thee, look thon giv'at my little boy 

Some symp for his cold, and let the girl 

St^ her prayera ere she sleep. — Now, what yoa please ; 

What death T 
BokUl Strangling; here are your executionera. 
D, I forgive them : 

The apoplexy, catarrh, or cough o' the lungs 

Would do as mach as they do. . . . My body 
. Bestow npoa my women, will you 1 . , . 

Qo, tell my brothers, when I am laid out. 

They then may feed in quiet" * 

After the mistress the maid ; the latter cries and 
struggles: 

" Oariola. I will not die ; I must uot ; I am contracted 
To a young gentleman. 

lit SxtcuiiontT. Here's yoor wedding-ring. 
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G. If foa kill me now, 
I un duna'd. I h&ve not been at confeedoQ 
TbiatwoyeuB. 

B. Whanl^ 

C I am quick irith diild." ^ 

They BtrangLe her also, and the two childien of Uie 
dncheaa. Antonio is assassinated; the cardinal and 
his mistress, the duke and his confidant, ore poisoned 
or butchered ; and the solemn words of the dying, in 
the midst of this batohery, ntter, as from funereal 
trompets, a general corse upon existence : 

" We ore only like dead walla or Taolted gram, 
That, ruin'd field no echo. Fare you well. . . , 

0, thia gloomy world I 
In what a shadow, or deep pit of darkness, 
Soth womaiiieb and feaiAil mankiiid Uts I " ' 
" In all our quest of greatneaa, 
lake wanton boya, whose pastime is thdr caie. 
We follow after bubbles blown in the air. 
Fleasnie of life, what is't t only the good bonis 
Of an ague ; merely a preparative £o rest. 
To endure vexation. . . . 
Whether we fall by ambition, blood, or lust, 
Like diamonds, we are cut with our own dust,"* 

You will find nothing sadder or greater &om the Sdda 
to lord Byron. 

We can well imagine what powerful cbaiacteia are 
necessary to sostain these terrible dramas. All these 
personages are ready for extreme acts ; their resolTes 
break forth like blows of a swoid ; we follow, meet at 

I "Whan," an •zckmatian of impaticnee, tqairalent to "maks 
bMte," vary eommim unong the old Eogliidt dnnutiata — Ta. 
" Dtuhm Bfilalfi, It. 2. ' /Wi t. 6. * Ibid. v. * and 6. 
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6vei7 change of scene their gloimg ^es, irao lips, the 
starting of theii muscles, the tension of tiieir whole 
ftome. Their po\rerfiil wiU contracts their violent 
hands, and their accumulated passion breaks oat in 
thunder-bolts, vhich tear and ravage all around^ them, 
aiul in their own hearts. We know them, tlie heroes 
of tliis ttagio population, logo, Bichard III., "Ladj Mac- 
beth, Othello, Coriolanus, Hotspur, full of genius, courage, 
desire, generally mad or criminal, always Self-driven to 
the tomb. There are as many aroond Shakspeare as 
in his own works. Let me exhibit one character m<»e, 
written by the same dramatist, Webster. No one, 
except Shakspeare, has seen further into the depths of 
diabolical and unchained nature. The " White Devil " 
is the name which he gives to his h^tiina His 
Vittoria Corombona receives as her lover the Duke of 
Brachiano, and at the first interview dreams of the issue : 

" To pssa away the time, I'll tall your gnce 
A dream I had lost night." 

It is certainly well related, and still better chosen, of 
deep meaning and voy clear import Her brother 
Fhuninio says, aside : 

" Excellent devil ! she hath taught him in a dream 
To make away his duchesB aod her husband." ^ 

So, her husband, Camillo, is strangled, the Duchess 
poisoned, and Yittorio, accused of the two crimes, is 
brought before the tribunal Step by step, like a soldier 
brought to bay with his back against a wall, she defends 
herself, refuting and defyii^ advocates and judges, 
incapable of blenching or quailing, clear in mind, ready 
' ViUoria Coromiona, i, 2. 
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in void, amid insnlts and proofe, even menaced vith 
death on the scaffold. The advocate b^^ to speak 
in T*ti" 

" Vittoria. Vnj taj lead, let bim apeak hi> oboaI tmgus ; 
111 make no answei else, 

Fnatatea i* Mtdia*. Why, you nnderatand Latin. 
V, I do, iirj but amongit this Boditoiy 
Which come to hew my came, the half or more 
Uay be ignorant in't" 

She wants a duel, bare-breasted, in open day, and chal- 
lenges the advocate : 

" I am at the mark, sir ; 111 give aim to you, 
And tell yoa how near yon ahooL" 

She mocks his 1^^ phiaseoh^, insults him, irith 
biting irony : 

" Snrely, my loids, this lawyer here hath iwallow'd 

Some pothecariee* billa, or proclamationa ; 

And now the hard and nndigestible words 

Come np, like atonee we oae give hawks for phyiio : 

Why, thia ia Welsh to Latin." 

Then, to the strongest adjuration of the judges : 
" To the point. 
Find me bnt guil^, sever head from body, 
Well part good friends ; I scorn to bold my life 
At joDis, ot xaj man'a ta\xta,tj, tai. . . . 
These are bat feignU ahadowa of my evila : 
Terriiy babes, my Iwd, vith painted devils ; 
I am past such needleea palsy. For yomr names 
Of whora and mnrderefls, they proceed from yon, 
Aa if a man ehonld spit against the wind ; 
The filth retunis in's Ace." ' 
■ Welatar DyM, 1867, VOtoria OmnioiM, p. SO-SL 
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Argument foi argument: ahe has a parry for every 
bloT : a pany aod a thrust : 

" But ttke 70U your course : it seenu 70U hare beggar*!! me fint. 
And now would fain undo me. I have bouBes, 
Jerds, and a. poor remnant of cnuadoee : 
Wonld those would malce you charitable 1 " 

Then, in a haisbet voice : 

" In &ith, my lord, you might go pistol fllee ; 
The sport would be more noble." 

Tbey condemn her to be shut up.in a house of con- 
vertites: 

" V, A house of conrertJtes 1 What's that 1 

MonHctlK). A house of penitent wholes, 

V. Do the noblemen in Home 
Eract it for their wives, that I am sent 
To lodge there t"^ 

The sarcasm comes home like a swoid-thrnst ; then 
another bdiind it; then cries and ciuses. She vil] 
not bend, she 'will not veep. She goes off eiect^ bitter 
and more haughty than ever : 

" I wUl not weep ; 
No, I do scorn to call up one poor tear 
To &vn on your injustice : bear me hence 
XTnto this house of — . what's your mitigating title 1 

Mont. Of convertites. 

F. It shall not be a house ot convertites ; 
My ound shall make it boneeter to me 
Than the Pope's palace, and more peaceable 
Than thy soul, though thou art a cardinaL" * 

' ViUaria ConrnJiaaa, ffl, 2, p. 23. * Ibid. p. 24, 
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Against her furioos lover, who accuses her of unfaith- 
fulness, she is OS strong as against her judges ; she 
copea with him, casts in his teeth ttie death of hie 
dochesa, forces him to beg patdon, to muiy her ; she 
will pky the comedy to the end, at the pistol's mouth, 
with the shamelessness and courage of a courtesan and 
an empress ;' snared at last, she will be just as brnve 
and more insultii^ when the da^er's point thieatana 
her: 

" Yea, I ehali welcome death 

As princes do some great ambaseadora ; 

ril meet thf weapon halfway. . , . 'Twaa a manly blow ; 

The next thou giv'st, murder some sucking infiut ; 

And then thou wilt be fiunoua." * 

WbeQ a woman unsexea herself, her actions transcend 
man's, and there is nothing which she will not suffer 
or dar& 

VIL 
Opposed to this band of tragic characters, with their 
distorted features, brazen fronts, combative attitudes, 
is a troop of sweet and timid figures, pre-eminently 
tender-hearted, the most graceful and loveworthy, whom 
it has been given to man to depict. In Shakspeaie 
you will meet them in Miranda, Juliet, Desdemona, 
VirgUia, Ophelia, Cordelia, Imogen; but they abound 
also in the others ; and it is a characteristic of the race 
to have furnished them, as it is of the drama to have 
represented them. By a singular coincidence, the 
women are more of women, the men more of men, here 
than elsewhere. The two natures go each to its ez- 

> Compare Hme. UameSe in Balzao's La Omiiitt BttU. 
■ Vittaria Oanmbona, t. kit scene, pp. 19^0. 
TOL. 1. 2 E 
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trome : in the one to boldness, Uie spirit of enterprise 
and resistance, the warlike, imperious, and unpolished 
charscter ; in the other to sweetness, devotion, patience, 
inextinguishable afTection,' — a thing unknown in dis-. 
tant lands, in Fiance especially so: a woman in 
England girea hstself without drawing bac^ and places 
her glory and duty in obedience, forgiTeness, adoration, 
wishing and professii^ only to be melted and absorbed 
daily deeper and deeper in him whom she has freely 
and for ever chosen.^ It is this, an old German instdnct, 
which these great paintera of instinct diffuse here, one 
and all : Fenthea, Dorothea, in Ford and Greene ; 
Isabella and tie Duchess of Malfi, in Webster ; Bianca, 
Ordella, Arethusa, Juliana, Euphrasia, Amoret, and 
others, in Beaumont and Fletcher : there are a score of 
them who, under the severest teats and the strongest 
temptations, display this wonderful power of self-a^m- 
donment and devotion.^ The soul, in this race, is at 
once primitive and serious. Women keep their purity 
longer than elsewhere. They lose respect less quickly ; 
weigh worth and characters less suddenly : they are 
leaa apt to think evil, and to take the measure of their 
husbands. To this day, a great lady, accustomed 
to company, blushes in the presence of an unknown 

' HenM tha happiness Kud stnngth of the numage tis. In France 
it ii bnt an auooiatloii of two eonmdei, tolerab]; alike and tolarably 
equal, which givea riaa to endless diatoibance and bickering. 

* See the repreaentation of thli chaiacter throaghont Eoglish and 
Oerman literature. Stendhal, an acute ohserver, aatnrated with Italian 
and Freneh morals and ideas, is astonished at this phenomenon. He 
uidentands nothing of this kind of devotion, "this daTer^ which 
English husbands have had tha wit to impose on their wives under thn 
name of doty." These ore "the manners of a seraglio." See alto 
Cvrinru, by Hadame de Stafil. 

* k perfect woman already ; meek an^ patient. — Ekzwoou. 
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man, and feela baahfnl like a little girl : the blue eyee 
are dropt, and a child-like ehame flies to her rosy cheeks. 
En^ish women have not the amaitness, the boldness of 
ideas, the aaaurance of bearing, the precocity, which 
with the French make of a young girl, in six months, 
a woman of intrigue and the queen of a drawing-room.^ 
Domestic life and obedience are more easy to them. 
More pliant and more sedentary, they are at the same 
time more concentrated and iQtroq>ective, more disposed 
to follow the noble dream called duty, which is hardly 
generated in mankind but by silence of the senses. 
They are not tempted by the voluptuous sweetness 
which in southern countries is breathed out in the 
cUmate, in the sky, in the general spectacle of things ; 
which dissolves every obstacle, which causes privation 
to be looked upon as a snare and virtue as a theory. 
They can rest content with dull sensations, dispense 
with excitement, enditre weariness ; and in this mono- 
tftny of a regulated existence, faU back npon themselves, 
obey a pore idea, employ all the strength of their hearts 
in maintaining their moral dignity. Thus supported 
by innocence and conscience, they introduce into love 
a profound and upright sentiment, abjure coquetry, 
vanity, and flirtation : they do not lie nor simper. 
When they love, they are not tasting a forbidden fruit, 
but are binding themselves for their whole lifa Thus 
nnderetood, love becomes almost a holy thing; the 
spectator no longer wishes to be spiteful or to jest ; 
women do not think of their own happiness, but of 
that of the loved ones ; they aim not at pleasure, bat 

' Sea, by vraj of contrast, ill MoUire'a women, so French ; eres 
Aftnca and little Loaiaon. 
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8t devotioiL Euphrasia, reUting her hiBtoiy to I^ifl- 

aater, saja : 

" Uj father oil would speak 
Your worth and virtue ; and, as I did grow 
More and more appreheoeire, I did thirat 
To Bee the man so praia'd ; but jet all thia 
Was but a maiden longing, to be lost 
As aoon as found ; till sitting in my window. 
Printing my thoughts in lawn, I saw a god, 
I thought, (but it was you) eotei onr gates. 
My blood flew out, and back again aa fast, 
As I had putfd it forth and Buck'd it in 
Like breath : Then was I call'd away in haste 
To entertain you. Nerer was a man, 
Heav'd ^m a sheep-cote to a sceptre, rais'd 
So high in thoughts as I : Yon left a kiss 
TTpon these lips then, which I mean to keep 
From you for erer. I did hear yoa talk, 
Far abore singing 1 After yon were gone, 
I grew acquainted with my heart, and search'd 
What Btirr'd it so : Alas I I found it love ; 
Yet far from luat ; for could I but have lir'd 
In presence of you, I had had my end." * 

She had disguised herself aa a page,^ followed him, yna 
Mb servant ; what greater happineas for a woman than 
to serve oq her knees the man she lovea ? She 
let him Bcold hei, Uireaten her with death, wound her. 
" Blest be tiiat hand 1 
It meant me well. Again, for pi^'a sake I " ' 

Do what he will, nothing but words of tondemess and 

' BeamnoQt and Fletcher, Woikik ed. Q. Colmut, S voU., 1811, 
PhOailtT, T. 

■ Like Eoled in BjnMi's Lam. * FtulatUr, Jr. 
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adoration can proceed from this heart, theae van lipa. 
Moreover, ehe takes upon herself a crime of vhich he is 
accused, contradicts him when he asserts his guilt, is 
ready to die in his place. Still more, she is of use to 
him -mth the Princess Arethusa, whom he loves ; she 
justifies her rival, brii^ about their marriage, and asks 
DO other tlianks but that she may serve tiiem botL 
And strange to say, the princess is not jealous. 

" Eufhratia. Never, Sir, will I 

Sfanj ; it is a thing within mj vow : 
But if I vutj have leave to Bervo tbe prinoesa, 
To sea the viitaee of her lord and her, 
I sball have hope to live. 

Ar*lhiuti. . . . Come, live with me ; 

live free as I do. She that lovee my lord. 
Cant be the wife that hates her 1 " ^ 

What notion of love have they in this country? 
Whence happens it that all selfishness, all vanity, aU 
rancour, every little feeling, either personal or base, Sees 
at its approach T How comes it that the soul is given 
up wholly, without hesitation, without reserve, and only 
dreams thenceforth of prostrating and annibilattng itself, 
as in tlie presence of a god ? Eiancha, thinkii^ Cesario 
ruined, offers herself to biin as lus wife ; and learning 
that he is not so, gives him up straightway, without a 
Qiunnur! 

" Biantha. So dearly I leepectod both your &me 
And qnality, Hiat I would first have perish'd 
In my sick thoughts, than e'er have given consent 
To have undone your fortunes, by inviting 
A maniage with so mean a one as I am : 

I PhOatttr. r. 
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I dioold luTQ died sure, and no cmtiiTe knovn 

Tbe dckaoaa th&t had kill'd me. . . . Now aince I know 

There ia no difference 'twixt your birth and min^ 

Not much 'twixt oui eetatet (if ai^ be, 

The advantage is on my side) I oome willingly 

To tender yon the firat-fhilts of my heart, 

And am content t' accept yon for my boabaud. 

Now when you are at lowest . . . 

Cttario. ^^7, Biancha, 

B^ioTt has cozen'd thee ; I am not fallen 
From my expected honours or posBeaaiona, 
Tho' from the hctpe of birth-right 

B Are yon not 1 

Then I am loet again ! I have a. suit too ; 
Youll gnint it, if you be a good man. . . . 
Fi^ do not talli of aught what I have stud fyei . . . 

. . . Pity me ; 
But never love me more I ... Ill pray for yon, 
That you may have a virtuous wife, a fair one ; 
And when Fm dead ... a Fy> ^7 ' S. Think on me 

Bometimes, 
With men^ for this tnepass 1 C. Let us kiss 
At parting, as at coming I B, This I have 
As a free dower to a virgin's grave. 
All goodness dwell with you I " > 

Isabella, Brachiano's duchess is betrayed, insulted by 
het foithlese husband ; to shield him from tha vengeance 
of her family, she takes upon heiself the blame of the 
rupture, purposely plays tbe shrew, aad leaving him at 
peace with his courtesan, dies embracing bis picture. 
Aretbusa allows herself to be wounded by Pbilaster, 
stays tbe people who would bold back the murderer's 
arm, dadaies that be has done nothing, that it is not 
< Beaumont and Fletehar, The Pair Maid qftkt Jim, It. 
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he, piays for him, loves him in Bpite of all, even to the 
end, as thon^ all hia acta were aacred, as if he had 
power of life and death orer her. Oidella devotes her- 
self, that the fcipg, her husband, may have children ;^ 
she offers hersdf for a sacrifice, simply, without grand 
words, with her whole heart : 

" OrtiMi. Let it be vhat it a&f then, vbat it due, 
I have a ouDd will huard it. 

Thierry. But, hark you ; 

Wbat may that ^omaii merit, makee this bleeaiog t 

0. Only her duty, (dr. T. 'Tia terriMe ! 

0. "lis BO much the more noble. 

T. 'Tis full of fearful shadows 1 0. So is sleep, ur. 
Or anything that's merely oura, and mortal ; 
We were b^otten gods else : but those feois, 
Feeling but once the fires of nobler tbooghte, 
Fly, like the shapes of clouds we form, to nothing 

T. Suppose it death t 0. I do. T. And endUes partmg 
With all we can call ours, mth all our sweetness. 
With youth, strength, pleasure, people, time, nay reason I 
For in the silent grave, no conversation, 
No joyful tread of IHends, no voice of lovers. 
No careful fiither's counsel, nothing's heard, 
Nor nothing is, but all oblivion, 
Dust and an endless darkness : and dare you, woman, 
Desire this place t 0. 'Tis of all sleeps the sweetest : 
Children begin it to us, strong men seek it. 
And kings from height of all their piunted glories 
Fall, like QMut exhalations, to this centre. . . . 

7. Then you can snfFei 1 0. As willing^ as say it 

T. Maitell, a wonder 1 
Here is a woman that dares die. — Yet, tell me, 

' Beaamont and Fletchsr, TMtrrjf and Ttuodoret, Tht MaU'* 
Tragtdy, PkUcuUr. Set slso tha part of Lndni in Fal«n<uua». 
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Are 7011 a wife t 0. I am, ai. T. And bare childreol — 
She sighs and weeps I 0. Oh, none, air. T. Dare you Tentora 
For a poor barren praise you ne'er shall hear, 
To part with theae aweet hopes 1 0. With all but HeaTen." ^ 

Is not this prodigious? Can you understand how one 
human being can thus be separated from herself, forget 
and lose herself in another? They do so lose them- 
selves, ae in an abyss. When they love in vain and 
withoat hope, neither reason nor life resist ; they lan- 
guisb, grow mad, die like Ophelia. Aspasia, forlorn, 
" Walks discontented, with her watry eyes 
Bent on the earth. The unfrequented woods 
Are her delight ; and when she sees a bank 
Stuck full of flowers, she with a sigh will tell 
Her Bvvants what a pretty place it were 
To bury lovers in ■ and make her maids 
Pluck 'eiii, and strew her over like a corse. 
She carries with her an infectious grief, 
That strikes all her beholders ; ehe will sing 
The monrnful'st thinga that ever ear hath heard. 
And sigh and sing again ; and when the rest 
Of our young ladiee, in their wanton blood, 
Tell mirthful tales in course, that fill the room 
With laught«r, she will with so sad a look 
Bring forth a stoiy of the silent death 
Of Home forsaken virgin, which her gnef 
Will put in mich a phrase, that, ere she end, 
She^ send them weejHug one by (me away." * 

Like a spectre about a tomb, sbe vanders for ever about 
the remains of her destroyed love, languishes, grows pale, 
swoons, ends by causing herself to be killed. Sadder 
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still are those ^ho, from duty or submiaaion, allow 
themselves to be niarried, whQe their heart belongs to 
another. They are not resigned, do not recover, like 
Pauline in Polyeude. They ai's crushed to death. Pen- 
thea, in Ford's Broken Seart, ia as upright, but not so 
strong, e& Pauline; she is the English wife, not the 
Boman, stoical and calm,' She despairs, eweetiy, 
silently, and pines to death. In her innermost heart 
she holds herself married to him to whom she has 
pledged her soul : it is the marriage of the heart which 
in her eyes is alone genuine ; the other is only disguised 
adultery. In manying Bassaaea she has sinned against 
Orgilus ; moral infidelity is worse than legal infidelity, 
and thenceforth she is fallen in her own eyes. She says 
to her brother : 

" Pray, kill me. . . . 
Kill, me, piay ; nay, will ye ? 

lOioeUt. How does thy lord esteem thee T P. Such an one 
As only you have made me ; a foith-breaket, 
A spotted whore ; forgive me, I am one — 
la act, Dot in desires, the goda must witneaa. . . . 
For abe tbat'a wife to Or^ua, aod lives 
In known adulteiy with Basaaues, 
b, at the best, a whore. Wilt kill me now ) . . . 
The handmaid to the wages 
Of country toil, drinks the untroubled streams 
' Pftnline W73, in Comeille'B iblynudi (iii S) ; 

" Avant qu'atandonner mon Sme i. ine» douleora, 
II roe fa.nt essayer la force de meg plenn ; 
En qnoliU de femma on de fills, j'eapire 
Qn'ils Toincront an ^poox, on flJchinint tin pire. 
Qoe u was I'un et I'aatre ila manqnent da pouToir, 
Je ne prendrai consail qne de idou d^aespoir. 
Apprends-moi cependant ce qn'ila ont Cait an tentpla." 
Wb oonld not find « more T«asoDable and reuoning woman. So wltli 
EUante, and Hanriette, in Uolitoi. 
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With leaping kids, and with the bleating lamba, 
And BO allays hei thiist Becare ; vMw I 
Quench my hot aiglu with fleetinge of my tears."* 

With tragic greatness, from the height of her incurable 
grief, she throws hei gaze on life : 

" Hy glass of life, sweet princeas, hath few minutes 
Remaining to ran down ; the sands are spent ; 
For by an inward meaaengei I feel 
The Bummone of dqiarture short and oertun. . . Glories 
Of homait greatneea are but pleasing dreamg, 
And shadowB soon decaying ; on the stage 
Of my mortality, my youth hath acted 
Some scenes of Tsnity, drawn out at length 
By varied pleasures, aweeten'd in the mixture. 
But tragical in issue. . . . That remedy 
Must be a winding-sheet, a fold of lead. 
And some unbod-on comer in the earth."^ 

Theie ia no iev6lt> no hittemeas ; she afTectionately aa- 
aists her brother who has caused her unhappiness ; she 
tries to enable him to win the woman he loves ; femi- 
nine kindness and sweetness overflow in her in the 
depths of her despair. Love here is not despotic, 
passionate, as in southem dimes. It is only deep and 
sad; the source of life is dried up, that is all; she 
lives no loi^^, because she cannot ; all go by degrees 
— ^health, reason, soul ; in the end she becomes mad, 
and behold her dishevelled, with wide stating eyes, with 
words that can hardly £nd utterance. For ten days 
she has not slept, and will not eat any more ; and the 
same fatal thoi^ht continually afflicts her heart, amidst 
v^ue dreams of maternal tenderness and happiness 

' Fotd'i Brokai BtarU iii 3. * IM. iii. S. 
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bronglit to Qought, which come and go in her miad like 

phautoma : 

" Sure, if we were &11 airena, we should sing pitifiilly, 
And 'twere a comely muaic, when in parta 
One enng another's knell ; the turtle sigha 
When he hath loet his mate ; and yet eome say 
He must he dead first : 'tis a fine deceit 
To pass away in a dieam I indeed, I've dept 
With mine ^ee open, a great while. No falsehood 
Equals a broken fiiith ; there's not a haii 
Sticks on my head, but, like a leaden plummet. 
It sinks me to the grave : I must creep thither ; 
The journey is not long. . . . 
Since I was first a wife, I might have been 
Uother to many pretty pTattling babes ; 
They would have smiled when I smiled ; and, for certain, 
I should have cried when they cried : — truly, brother, 
My bther would have pick'd me out a husband, 
And then my little ones had been no bastaida ; 
But 'tis too late for me to marry now, 
I am past child-bearing ; 'tis not my &ult. . , . 

Spare your hand ; 
Beliere me, m not hurt it. . . . 
CompltuQ not though I wring it hard : ni kiss it ; 
Oh, 'tis a fine soft palm 1 — hark, in thine ear ; 
Like whom do I look, prithee t — nay, no whispering. 
OoodnesB ! we had been hapi^ j too much happiness 
Will make folk proud, they say. . . , 
There is no peace left for a rarish'd wif^ 
WidoVd by lawless marriage ; to all memory 
Penthea's, poor Penthea's name is atrompeted. . . . 
ForgiTe me ; Oh 1 I fiunt." ^ 

She dies, imploring that some gentle roice may sing Iwi 

> Ford'» SreJfcm Start, ir. 2. 
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a plaintiTe air, a farewell ditty, a aveet ftmeral song. 
I know nothing in the drama more pure and touching. 
When we find a constitutioa of bouI so new, and 
capaMe of such great eEfects, it behoves us to look at 
the bodies. Man's extreme actions come not fiom his 
. will, but hifi nature.^ In order to understand tJie great 
tensions of the whole machine, we must look apon the 
whole machine, — I mean man's temperament, the man- 
ner in which his blood flows, his nerves quiver, his 
muscles act: the moral interprets the physical, and human 
qualities have their root in the animal species. Consider 
Qiea the species in this case — namely, the isce ; for the 
sistersofShalcspeare's Ophelia and Tirgilia,Ooethe'sClara 
and Margaret^ Otway's Belvidera, Eicbardaon'a Pamela, 
constitute a race hy themselves, soft and fair, with blue 
eyes, lily whiteness, blushing, of timid delicacy, serioas 
sweetness, &amed to yield, bend, cling. Their poets 
feel it clearly when they bring them on the stage ; they 
surround them with the poetiy which becomes them, 
the murmur of streams, the pendent willow-treaeea, the 
frail and humid flowers of the countcy, so like them- 
selves: 

" The flower, that'a like thy &ce, pale primroae, nor 
The azure haxebeU, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, wliom not to slander, 
Oot^weeten'd not thy breath." * 

They make them sweet, like tJie south wind, which with 
its gentle breath causes the violets to bend their heads, 

' Schopenlia'ner, ifelapkyiia of Lone and Dtalli, Swift also Mid 
that ds&th ftnd lore *n the tro things in which man is fondAmentally 
imtionil. In fact, it is th« apeci«s and the inttinct which an dicplajed 
in them, not the will and the indiTidnal. 

* Otfrnbeluu, IT, 2, 
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abashed at the aligbtest reproach, already half boved 
down by a tender and dreamy melancholy.' Philaeter, 
speaking of Euphiasia, whom he takes to be a page, and 
who has disguised herself in order to be near him, 
says: 

" Hunting the back, 
Z found him ratting by a fonntain-aide, 
Of which he borroVd oome to quench his thint, 
And pud the nymph again as much in tears, 
A gariand lay h™ by, made by himself. 
Of many sevenil floweis, bred in the bay, 
Stuck in that myetic order, that the rareness 
Delighted me : But erer when he tum'd 
Hia tender eyes upon 'em, he would weep, 
As if he meant to make 'em grow again. 
Seeing such pretty helpleu innocence 
Dwell in his face, I asked him all hie story. 
He told me, that his parenta gentle dy'd. 
Leaving him to the mercy of the fields, 
Which gave him rooto i and of the crystal apiings, 
Which did not stop their courses ; and the nm. 
Which still, he thank'd him, yielded him his lights 
Then he took up his garland, and did shew 
What every fiower, as country people hold, 
Did aigni^ ; and how all, order'd thus, 
Expreea'd hia grief : And, to my thoughts, did read 
The prettiest lecture of his country art 
That could be wish'd. ... I gladly entertun'd him, 
Who was as glad to follow ; and have got 
The truatieet, loving'a^ and the gentlest boy 
That ever master kept"^ 

The idyl is self-produced among these human flowers : 
the diamatiG actioa is stopped before t^e angelic aweet- 

I The diBth of Ophalia, Qie DbMqaiss of Imogen. * FMlMUr, 1 
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tiess of their tenderness EDd modesty. Soinetimes even 
the idyl is bom complete and pure, and the whole 
theatie is occupied by a sentimental and poetical kind of 
opera. There are two or three such plays in Shakapeaxe ; 
in rade Jonson, The Sad Shepherd; in Fletcher, The 
Faithful Shepherdess. Sidicolous titles nowadays, for 
they remind ns of the interminable platitades of d'TJif^, 
or the affected conceits of Florian ; charming titles, if 
we note the sincere and overflowing poetry which they 
contain. Amoret, the faitiiful shepherdess, lives in an 
imaginaiy country, full of old gods, yet English, like 
the dewy verdant landscapes in which Bubens sets his 
nymphs dancing : 

" Thro' yon Bame beading pluu 
That flings his arnu down to the main, 
And thro' these thick Tooda, have I run, 
Whose bottom never kiss'd the aun 
Since the lusty spring began." . . . 

" For to that holy wood is consecrate 
A virtuous well, about whose flow'ry banks 
The nimble^ooted fiuriee dauce their rounds, 
Bj the pale moon-ahine, dipping oftentimee 
Tbeii stolen children, so to make them free 
Prom dying flesh, and dull mortality," . . . ' 

" See the dew-dropa, how they kiss 
Ev'ry little flower that is ; 
Hanging on theii velvet heads, 
Like a rope of christal beads. 
See the heavy clouds low falling, 
Aad hrif^t Heepenu down calling 
The dead Ni^t from underground." ^ 

> BMumoDt and Fletcher, Tht FaiOful Sh^Aerda*, I * Itid. u 
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These are the plaate and the aspects of tlie ever fresh 
J^^gliHTi country, now enveloped in a pale diaphanouB 
mist, now glistening under the absoibii^ son, teeming 
with grasses ao full of sap, so delicate, that in the midat 
of their most brilliant splendour and their most luxuri- 
ant life, we feel that to-morrow will wither them. There, 
on a summer night, the joimg men and girls, after their 
custom,' go to gather flowers and plight their troth. 
Amoret and Feiigot are t<%ether ; Amoiet, 
" Fairer far 
Thau the obaate blushing mora, or that fair Btar 
That guides the wand'ring Beaman thro' the deep," 

modest like a virgin, and tender as a wife, says to 
Perigot: 

" I do believe thee : 'Tis aa hard for me 

To think thee false, and harder, than for thee 

To hold me fouL" » 

Strongly as she is tried, her heari;, once given, never 
draws back. Perigot, deceived, driven to despair, per- 
suaded that she is unchaste, strikes her with hia sword, 
and casts her bleeding to the ground. The " sullen shep- 
herd " throws her into a well ; but the god lets fall " a 
drop from his watery locks " into the wound ; the 
chaste flesh closes at the touch of the divine water, and 
the maiden, recovering, goes once more in search of him 
she loves : 

" Speak, if thou be here, 
My Perigot 1 Thy Amoret, th; deu, 
Gallfi on Uiy loved name. . . . 'Tia tby Mend, 
Thy Amoiet ; oome hither, to give end 

I 8m the deacriptian in N«tliAn Drake, ShaJctptan and hi* Titrtt. 
* BeaomoDt uiil Fletcher, Tie FaO^fia ShgpKtrdm, L 
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To these consummga. Look up, gentle bc^, 

I hare forgot those puna and dear annoy 

I suffer'd for th; sake, and am coDtent 

To be thy love again. Why htut thou rent 

Those culled locks, vhere I have often hung 

Ribbons, and damaBk-roses, and haTe flung 

Watera diBtill'd to make thee fresh and gay, 

Sweeter than nosegays on a bridal day t 

Why dost thou cross thine arms, and hang thy &oe 

Down to thy bosom, letting fall apace, 

From those two little Heav'ns, upon the ground, 

Show'rs of more price, more orient, and more round, 

Than those that bang upon the moon's pale brow ! 

Cease these complainings, shepherd 1 I am now 

The same I ever was, ae kind and free. 

And can forgive before you ask of ma : 

Indeed, I can and wiU," ^ 

Who could reaist her sweet and sad amile? Stall de- 
ceived, Peiigot -wounda her t^aiu ; she falla, but wiUiout 
anger. 

" So this work hath end I 
Farewell, and live ! be constant to thy friend 
That bves thee next" * 
A nymph cures hei, and at last Ferigot, .disabused, cornea 
and thiovs himself on his knees before her. She 
stretches out her aims ; in spite of all that he had done, 
she was not changed : 

" I am thy love. 
Thy Amoret, for evBrmore thy love 1 
Strike once more on my naked breast, HI prove 
As constant stilL Oh, could'st thou love me yet, 
How soon could I my foimer grieb forget 1 " ' 
' TMe FditJiJvl SkefAtrda$, iv. * Ihid. 

' Ibid. T. Compaie, at ui illiutration of the cootrsst of noaa, tbt 
ItBlIan putonla, Tavo'i Awtinia, Guarini's II hvtor fido, «te. 
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Such are the toaching and poetical fignree vhioh these 
poeta introduce in their diamaa, or in connection with 
their dramas, amidst mnideis, assassinations, the ohish 
of swords, the howl of slaughter, atriTing against the 
ragii^ men who adore or tonnwit them, like them car* 
ried to excess, transported "by their tendfflness as the 
others by their ^olence ; it is a complete exposition, 
as well as a perfect oppoaitiim of the feminine instinct 
ending in excessive self-abandonment, and of masculine 
hatshnesB ending in mnrdeious inflexibility. Thus built 
up and thus provided, the drama of the age was 
enabled to bring out the inner depths of man, and to 
set in motion the most powerful human emotions ; to 
bring upon the stage Hamlet and Lear, Ophdia and 
Cordelia, the death of Desdemona and the butcheries of 
Macbeth. 
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